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CONSTITUTION. 



Article i. The name of the Society shall be the Berkshire Historical 
and Scientific Society. It shall be located at Pittsficld. Its active members 
shall be residents of Berkshire county. Honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers may be chosen without regard to said limit. 

Article a. The object of the Society shall be the collection and preser- 
vation of facts, documents, and traditions, relating to the History of the 
county of Berkshire, and of the towns therein, and the acts and lives of its 
citizens ; the collection of portraits, pictures, books, relics, charts, maps, 
antiquities, and curiosities in connection therewith ; the discussion of all 
matters pertaining to the same, and the publication of papers and docu- 
ments relating thereto. 

The Society may, by subordinate organizations, by sections, chapters and 
committees, pursue any branch of science, and provide for collections illus- 
trating the same. 

Article 3. New members may be elected at any quarterly or annual 
meeting, on the nomination and recomtnendation of any member; and 
shall be constituted a member by signing the Articles of Association and 
paying one dollar. 

Honorary and corresponding members may be chosen at any regular 
meeting. 

No debt shall be contracted by the Society, or by any officer, committee 
or member thereof, in the name or on account of the Society. 

No taxes, dues or assessments except the one dollar admission fee, shall 
be demanded or exacted of the members. The necessary expenses shall be 
met and paid by voluntary contributions. 

A statement of the resources and wants of the Society, may be made at 
any regular meeting. 

Article 4. There shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Custodian and Librarian, and an Executive Committee, and such other 
committees of the Society as may be found expedient. 

The above officers shall hold for one year, and until their successors are 
chosen. They shall receive no compensation for official services. 

The Secretary shall perform the duties of Treasurer. 

The Librarian and Curator of the Berkshire Atheneeum shall be ex-officio 
the librarian and custodian of the Society, and shall have, under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee, charge over its Library and Museum. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents 
and Secretary and three other members of the Society. 



yi Constitution. 

Article 5. There shall be one essay, at least, at each quarterly meeting, 
and at such meeting the President shall announce the subject of the essay 
or essays for the next quarterly meeting, and the person or persons who will 
read them. 

The President shall select and engage the essayists ; discussion may fol- 
low the reading. Any member may propose in writing, to be entered on a 
list by the Secretary, topics for discussion. 

Akticlk 6. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the last 
Wednesday of May in each year, at eleven o'clock, a. m., for the choice of 
officers and committees. The retiring President shall present a statement 
of the last years' work and the condition of the Association, and give an 
address on some topic connected with the objects of the Society. 

A quarterly meeting shall be held on the last Wednesday of August, 
November and February, at eleven o'clock, a. m., for the reading of essays 
and papers, and for discussions. 

Field meetings may be held at any time and place under the auspices of 
the Society, and with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

Article 7. Reports of officers, committees and members, to the Society, 
shall be in writing; and all such reports, together with business communica- 
tions, essays and papers, shall be delivered to the Secretary, which, with the 
minutos of the Secretary, shall constitute the transactions of the Society, 
and shall be arranged and preserved in a proper manner. 

The author of any essay, report or communication, may take a copy of 
the same. 

The Executive Committee shall prescribe the mode of notifying the various 
meetings. 

The quarterly meetings shall be public; but no person not a member shall 
address the meeting or take part in its proceedings, except by invitation 
of the presiding officer. 

Article 8. Whenever this Society shall cease to exist, the Trustees ol 
the Berkshire Athenaeum shall be its successor, and shall take and hold to 
themselves, their successors and assigns, in trust, all its records, rights, 
property and estate, on the condition, however, that the same shall be kept 
as a separate collection devoted to the public use. 

Article 9. This Society, by its officers or committees, may arrange 
with the Trustees of the Berkshire Athenaeum for headquarters and a home 
for the Society in the Athenaeum building, on any terms not Inconsistent 
with these Articles of Association. 

Article 10. These Articles may be altered, modified or amended by a 
two-thirds vote at any regular meeting of the Society, provided fifteen mem- 
bers are present; the proposed alteration, modification or amendment having 
been submitted in writing at a previous regular meeting. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



The Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society makes herewith its first 
formal bow to the public. For nearly ten years it has been busy in a quiet 
way endeavoring to fulfil the duties with which it deems itself charged. 
Now at length it hopefully presents to its constituents in published form the 
first fruits of its labors. These four Papers represent about one-sixth of the 
similar work already accomplished by the Society, and will be followed at 
intervals of a year or two by similar pamphlets embodying the results of 
original investiirations, both historical and scientific, already made and still 
to be made, by members of the Society. It is the purpose to have these 
successive pamphlets bound into a volume or volumes in permanent form, 
as presenting to the world the Society's permanent Transactions, and as 
containing, with doubtless some other material, the History and Science of 
Berkshire County. 

It may surprise some who happen to know how prominent the science of 
Geology was in the College of the County, and how distinguished its Pro- 
fessors were in the first half of the century, to notice that the Society was 
obliged to go into a neighboring State to secure the invaluable paper on 
Berkshire Geology, with which the pamphlet opens. This local confession 
of present weakness, however, is more than compensated for by the su- 
preme excellence of the paper itself ; and the Society hereby publicly ex- 
presses at once its sense of that excellence and its thankfulness to Professor 

Dana. 

A. L. P. 

WiLLIAMfl COLLEOB, JunO 1, 1800. 



Berkshire Geology. 



Bv Prof. JAMES D. DANA, of Yale Coixrok. 



BERKSHIRE GEOLOOY. 



If I have understood your wishes, I am here not to discourse 
on the marvels of geological science, with illustrations from 
Berkshire, not to speak of beauties of scenery, and not of min- 
eral resources, but to give a simple and plain account of the 
geological structure and history of Berkshii*e, from my own ob- 
servations. Tlie beauties of Berkshire scenery have aflEorded me 
half the pleasure of my excursions over and among its hills ; 
but you already know about them. Your resources in marble 
and iron are old topics. But when and how, from a geological 
point of view, Berksliire rocks and liills, its mar])le and ore beds 
were made, is a question that has not yet been fully answered, 
and I propose, in response to your uivitation, to give you some 
of the results of my study of these subjects. 

The principal workers in this field of research who have pre- 
ceded me, are Prof. Amos Eaton, Dr. Cliester Dewey, Prof. 
Ebenezer Emmons and Prof. Edward Hitchcock. Three of the 
four were graduates of Williams College : Eaton in 1Y99, Dewey 
in 1806, and Emmons in 1818. 

Prof. E^ton, after examinations, as he says, of the Highlands 
on the Hudson, the Catskill Mountains, the Green Mountains 
and some other points, with old Kirwan as his text-book on rocks 
and minerals, put himself, in 1816, under the instruction of 
Prof. Silliman, ot New Haven, and heard two of his courses of 
lectures on mineralogy and geology. In March of the next year, 
the zealous naturalist, now doubly charged with enthusiasm, be- 
gan a course of lectures at Williams College, with specimens 
supplied him by Prof. Silliman, and a coljection made by Prof. 
Dewey then Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
and Lecturer on Chemistry in the College ; and "such was the 
zeal," says Mr. Eaton, " that an uncontrollable enthusiasm for 
Natural History took possession of every mind ; and other de- 
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partmentfi of learning were for a time, crowded out of college. 
The college authorities allowed twelve students each, day (72 
per week) to devote their whole time to the collection of miner- 
als, plants, etc., in lieu of all other exercises." 

Mr. Eaton while tliere, gathered specimens of rocks from all 
directions, through his students. He also made two t4)m'8 from 
Boston across Massiichusetts ; and by 1820 he had examined the 
rocks along several sections between Massachusetts and the Hud- 
son, besides making various excursions elsewhere — 2,(KK) miles 
of which, he says, were made on foot. 

In 1817 Prof. Eaton left Williamstown for Albany, leaving 
the special geological study of the region in Dr. Dewey's hands, 
and three years later he acknowledges (in liis Index to the Ge- 
ology of the United States, 1820,) "The assistance for two or 
tlu*ee years of that very able and accurate naturalist, Prof. Dew- 
ey of Williams College," and shows his appi*eciation of the 
knotty character of the region by the additional remark : " He 
resides at the very central spot of the most complicated ditticul- 
ties, and never suffers aiiy uiteresting fact to escape his notice." 

In 1819 Dr. Dewey was ready with results, and pubiislied in 
the first volume of the American Journal of Science, a geologi- 
cal description of the Williamstown portion of the Taconic re- 
gion. In 1820 he followed tliis paper with another on a "Geo- 
logical section from the Taconick Range in Williamstown to tlie 
city of Troy." By the autunm of 1823 he had naich widened 
tlie range of his researches, as sliown in tlie current volume of 
that Journal. On the " Geology of Western Massachusetts and a 
small part of the adjoining States," illustrated with a colored 
map embracing all Berkshire, the southern portion of Vermont, 
Canaan and Salisbury of Connecticut and eastern New York to 
the Hudson. 

The "Taconick Hills" first took their place in Geological lit- 
erature in his jmper of 1819, in which he mentions the Indian 
orthography of Taconic, and gave the word its present sliape. 
This first geological map of Berkshire shows the north and south 
direction of the belts of limestone, the Taconic backbone of the 
region, consisting, as he had found, of " mica slate " and " ai*gil- 
lite," the " primitive limestone" to the east of the Taconic range. 
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the '^Tmnsition limestone," or less erysttilline, to the west; the 
isolated ridges of (jnartz^^te, and areas of miea schist and gneiss 
farther east ; tlie "gray wacke" and slates fartlier west to the 
Hudson, lie also ol)served the general eastwaitl i>itch of the 
rocks. Following Eaton he sought, by tlie terms "Primitive," 
" Transition," and " Graywacke," to hriiig the facts into paral- 
lelism witli those of Englisli and European geologists. lie says 
in jm ap])endix to tliis paper in the saine volume, "/n jPts/iJcill 
If onnd petrifactions in siliceous slate associated with argUr 
lite.^^ This very important discovery has not since been veri- 
fied, but probably will be, since Lower Silurian fossils have been 
recently found — to the surprise of our geologists — just north in 
the slate of Poughkeepsie, and many more in the neighlx)ring 
Bamegat or Wappinger Valley limestone. 

It deserves mention that Dr. Dewey was enough of a chemist 
to use the science to great advantage in his geological work. By 
means of it he detennined rightly tlie composition of the pro- 
vailing slaty rock of the Taconic range, and set forth his deter- 
minations repeatedly in his published papers. These slates were 
]>ronounced by Eaton and others Talcose slates^ because, like 
talc — a magnesia mineral — they felt greasy. But in 1811) he 
ssiid, " I have been able to detect only a very minute quantity of 
magnesia in any specimens I have tried, but much alumina." 
Thereupon he, with good reason called the rock ^^ very fine 
grained mica slate.^^ But the other geologists, including Em- 
mons and Hitchcock, did not accept of his detennination, and 
the error continued in the science of both America and Euroi>e, 
for forty years and more. Dr. Dewey was a keen-eyed student 
of Natin-e, and New England geological science lost much by 
his leaving the field after having well pjvssed its threshold. 

I'rof. Elienezer Ennnons received his scientific inspiration 
from Prof. Ejiton, whose rousing lectures, at Williams College, 
he heard while in his Junior yojir. Under its influence he be- 
came one of the most Jictive and faithful geologists of the coun- 
try, lie was a pupil in Prof. Eaton's Rensselaer school, which 
wjis opened in Troy in 1824, and in 1826, the year of his grad- 
uation published a small "Manual of Mineralogy and Geology," 
for the Reussehver school. (This manual was my firet school 
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book on the scieuces while at a High school iu Utica, between 
the years 1827 and 1830, where another Bensselaer school grad- 
nate was our instnictor in Chemistry and Natural History.) 
Like Prof. Dewey he became an instructor in Williams College, 
entering upon his duties there, as a Professor of Natural Histo- 
ry in 1833 ; and then commenced his geological investigations. 
He carefully studied tlie positions and distribution of the rock, 
and distinguished, as had been done by Dewey, an eastern belt 
of lunestone, which he called the Stockbridge limestone, and a 
western belt out-cropping in Petersburg!!, Berlin, I^bauon and 
beyond, which he less happily called the ^' S|)arry limestone." 
The intennediate limestone of the Williainstown area, he later 
proved to be nothing but the Stockbridge limestone, and an 
emerged continuation of that of New Ashford, by showing tliat 
die Adams limestone (or that of the valley of the Hoosic, which 
is a continuation of the Stockbridge limestone) pitched west- 
ward under Qreylock and came out again in Williamstown. 
He ol)served, also like Dewey, that all these rocks, with gener- 
ally the quartzyte of the region, had, alike an eastward pitch, 
or dip, as if all liad been upturned together, and he hence con- 
cluded tliat they were one in system. He ol>served, further, 
that they were destitute of fossils, and he foimd what ho I)eliev- 
ed to be, evidence that the fossiliferous slates of the Hudson 
River valley overlaid unconf ormably the upturned Tacouic 
slates. The conclusion now followed : — tliat this non-fossilifer- 
ous Tacouic series was older tlian those Hudson river slates; 
older tlian the oldest known rock of the New York Silurian, 
the Potsdam sandstone ; therefore a dutinct system of rocks, 
the Tacouic system. In the geological series, the system, iu his 
opinion, came in between the Adirondack rocks or Arcliasan, 
and the Potsdam sandstone, the rock directly overlying the Ar- 
chaean in Northern New York. 

Tlius the name of the Tacouic moimtains became of wide im- 
portance in geological science ; for geologists abroad, as well as 
at home, received the announcement with great interest. But 
at the same tune geologists inquired whether the claim for the 
pre-Silurian age of the Tacouic system was well sustained. 

Prof. Edward Hitchcock commenced his geological survey of 
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the state of Massaclnisetts in 1830, and continued it at intervals, 
nntil the close of 1839, when the Report of his Second Snrvey — or 
as it might he rightly called, his final report on the one snrvey — 
was ready for publication. It ap{)eared in 1841, in two lai'ge 
qnarto volumes, a grand monument to the memory of the able 
and excellent author. 

In his first Report (published in 1835) he expressed his obli- 
gations to Prof. Dewey's map and pajier, for facts about Berk- 
shire. But his later study of the region enabled him to im- 
prove gi'eatly on Prof. Dewey's map and describe quite fully, 
from his own observations, its rocks, resources and scenery. In 
my conclusions I am almost always in agreement with Professor 
Hitchcock. And in his map the general features of Berkshire 
are well presented, though the details, naturally, admit of much 
improvement. Prof. Hitchcock's Report was completed three 
years (and published one year) before the announcement by 
Prof. Emmons of his Taconic system, and hence it has notliing 
on this subject. 

Twenty years later, in 1861, Prof. Hitchcock, with his two 
sons, but chiefly Charles H. Hitchcock, and Mr. A. D. Hager, 
published the results of their geological survey of Vermont ; 
and hero the Taconic system is dii*ectly and indirectly a promi- 
nent topic. The rocks of the system extend continuously from 
Massachusetts half way through Vennont, and all of its divi- 
sions are there well displayed. Tlie Stockbridge limestone ac- 
cording to the Vennont Report, continues uninterruptedly from 
Williamstown northward, and the quartzyte occurs at intervals, 
just as in Massachusetts. Facts bearing on the age of the Ta- 
conic rocks were hence to be expected ; and the expectation was 
realized. The report states the discovery oifossiUin the lime- 
stone / fossil corals, crinoids, shells of mollusks, and other kinds, 
in the towns of Danby, Dorset, Whiting, Sudbury, Orwell, 
Cornwall, and also at West Rutland where are the largest mar- 
ble quarries of Vennont, and similar but additional discoveries 
were later reported by Rev. A. Wing of Vennont. 

Tliis was finding Lower Silurian fossils, some as recent as 
those of the Trenton limestone of New York, in both the east- 
em and western Taconic limestones. The discovery was seem- 
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ingly fatal to tlie Taconic system. Moreover it proved tliat tlio 
Graylock mica schist was yoimger than the Trenton limestone ; 
for Emmons, as I Iiave. said, and Hitchcock, have shown tliat the 
limestone underlies the schist of that mountain. 

Bnt the Taconic controversy was not ended. For it might 
bo tliat Prof. Emmons was wrong in his eai*ly conclusion that 
the limestone and Taconic schists were alike in pitch and 
hence one in system ; it might be, it was said, that a great bi*eak 
intervenes between the limestone and the schist of the mountain 
range, so that the fossils found liave no l)earing on the age of 
the schists. Now a mistake of tliis kind on Prof. Emmons's part 
would liave been injurious to his geological reputation, while 
the inistake of making the Taconic rocks older than they are, 
was not to his discredit, since he could not have known what 
discoveries of fossils remained to be made. Accoi*ding to my 
study of the region, his geological i*eputation stiuids uninjured, 
for he was right in his observations. 

My own investigation of the Taconic i-egion, was undertaken 
in order to ascertain the facts on the points tliat wei*e still in 
question ; to decide whedier there is, or is not, a break or fault 
between the limestone and tlie Taconic scliists; whether the 
Stockbridge limestone is continuous, or not, from Massachusetts 
to the localities of fossils in Yermont. My study of the rocks 
w&s commenced in 1871, and lias been continued tlirough sev- 
eral of the seasons since ; and the last three seasons, those of 
1882, 1883, 1884, liave been especially occupied with the col- 
lection of the details needed for the construction of a geological 
map of the region. 

I now pass to a general review of Berkshire Geology, f i*om 
my own knowledge of the region. 

The prominent topographicdl feature of Middle and Western 
Berkshire is its intei'section in a generally north and south di- 
rection, by fiat bottomed valleys lying deep between, and 
sometimes encircling, high ridges ; while eastei*n Berkshire is 
part of an elevated plateau — the plateau of the Gi"eeu Moun- 
tains. 

The most prominent geological feature of the county is the 
existence of crystalline limestone along the bottoms of all these 
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vallcyB, and of crystalliuo slates or scliists iu all tlio intervoiiing 
or eucircled ridges ; this topographical feature, as Dr. Emmons 
long since explained, is a consequence of the geological, for the 
depth of the valleys is an expression of the relative rates of er- 
osion or degradation in the two kinds of rocks : the. lunestone, 
which is a soft rock and also is soluble under the action of ordi- 
nary waters ; and the crystalhne scliists, which are the hard 
rocks.* 

To have connect views of tlie region, either topographically or 
geologically, it is necessary to drop out of sight all state bound- 
ary lines — those of Vermont, New York and Connecticut. 
Then your border mouutauis are no longer the barrier moim- 
tains of Berkshire ; but a ridge, like Tom Ball, Lenox moun- 
tain, South mountain and others east of it, between ranges of 
limestone, and the Taconic ridges and limestone valleys are seen 
to continue on with their Berkshire features, northward tlux)ugh 
much of Vermont, and southward into Connecticut and south- 
eastern New York. A general map of the county from north- 
em Vennont, southward and southwestward to Pemisylvania, 
liaving its limestone aretis colored, shows to the eye that the 
system in Berkshire rocks is part of the system in the rocks of 
eastern North America ; that in early time geological progress 
in rock-making went forwai'd on a continental scale ; and geo- 
logical progixiss through momitain-making along the Atlantic 
border, later, on a scale almost as wide-reaching. 



ROOKS. 

I will first make some explanations as to the rocks of tlic re- 
gion : 

Eastern Jierkshire : Eastern Berkshire, the plateau region, 
is covered generally with the hard well-bedded crystalline rocks, 
chilled ffneiss^ and mica schist By well-bedded I mean lying 
in beds or layers, or having distinct stratification. 

Besides these two rocks, there is in many i)art8 quartz rock 
or quartzyte^ a kind of sandstone : it is the material of the 
smooth-faced bowlders over the fields called "hard heads;" the 

*I inAy hero ndd tliAt this dteUnotlon of soft and hard does not generally exist west of 
the western limestone, becaase the slates there are Tery soft rocks, although not sol- 
able. 
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rock of the top of Monument inonutaiu-; of ledges omi of Dew- 
ey's, a station on tlie Honsatonie railroad ; of ledges and ridges 
eiist of the i*ailroad at Cheshire ; of Stone Hill and Eaist nionn- 
tiiin in WilliainstoMm ; of the higli mountain ridge east of IViW- 
nington, aud so on. This quartzyte is, as I have said, a sand- 
stone, but it varies much in composition, and as Professor 
Ilitchcocic observed fifty years ago, it sometimes graduates into 
mica schist and gneiss. This graduatiiig into gneiss means tliat 
varieties occiu* which are like gneiss in that they contain moi'e 
or less feldspar or both feldspar and mica, with tlie cpiai'tz. The 
. beautiful heartlistone from the best heartlistone lociility of New 
England, situated a mile and a lialf east of Dewey's station, near 
the western border of the town of Washington, contains bliick 
points which are minute scales of micii and many gmins of 
wliite felds]>ar, undistinguishable from the <piartz gmins, except 
under a nu'croscoj^e. These ingredients are not abundimt enough 
to make the rock fusible, like gneiss ; but enough to occasion 
tliat moderate degree of finnness which saves tlie rock from 
cnicking when heated. This quartzyte in Berkshire is most 
common along the ascent of tlie eastern })lateau, but it also oc- 
curs in places over its top, as in the town of Washington, south 
of Ashley lake, the Pittsfteld reservoir lake which is over ft)ur 
miles west from Dewey's station ; and also in the town of Sa- 
voy, a little west of the vilhige, nearly six miles from the Chesh- 
ire stiition. Much of the quailzyte is very firm and solid ; but 
in some localities as in Cheshire, and less perfectly near Ashley 
lake, it is a loose sand, as loose and pure as the sands of any sea- 
shore, or so soft as to be Ciisily crushed to sand, for these well- 
known localities of fine glass sand are localities of the rock 
quartzyte. 

This looseness of texture, at Cheshire and elsewhere, is, as I 
luive found, a ix3snlt of decay, a result of the loss of one in- 
gredient. The qnai'tzyte at such places contained dissemi- 
nated grains of feldspar, and tlie loss of the feldspar tlirongh 
infiltrating waters, has led to its falling to sand. This is 
well shown at the principal quarry two miles south of the 
Cheshire railroad station, for the waters nnming from the 
quarry deposit kaolin along the bed of the little brook, 
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and kaolin occiu's in tlie qnarry in seams between quartzyte 
layers, and so penetmtes some of tlie tliinner qiiai-tzyte layers 
tliat the}' are of no value for the sand. Kaolin is pm*e clay, 
the kind used for making porcelain. It is a compound of silica, 
alumina and water ; and has oi'dinarily l)een made from the de- 
comjxjsition of feldspar. Feldspar affords on analysis silica, alu- 
mina and ])ot4wh. Kaolin is made from it by the action of wa- 
ters winch have tlie power (because they contain some carbonic 
acid or some organic acid) of removing tlie potash and leaving 
water in its place ; hence the action of waters infiltrating through 
the rock containing feldspar makes kaolin out of the feldspar. 
The remarkable deposit of kaolin in southern New Marlboro, 
has l)cen made, I believe, from the decomposition of the feld- 
spar of a very felds^mtic (piartzyte, and the washing out of the 
clay so made, and its deposition by running water. The quartz- 
yte of the eastern foot of East mountain contains, (as Prof. Em- 
mons reported,) much feldspar. Prof. Dewey described, in 
1827, a bed of kaolin in Pownal "on the land of Mr. Gypson, 
five or six miles north of Williams College," and attributed its 
origin rightly to the decomposition of feldspar in the quartzyte 
of the region, so that Dr. Dewey has the ci-edit of fii'st explain- 
ing the origin of the Berkshire kaolin beds. 

Uesides the coimnon mica schist and gneiss of the eastern 
plateau of Berkshirc, thei-e are other rocks which arc, like those 
of the Adirondacks, of undoubted Archaean age. One Arcluean 
area is situated about seven miles cast of Pittsfield, in a cut on 
the milroad, only a few yards north of the Ifinsdalc depot, 
where a crystalline limestone intersects a granite-like rock. This 
limestone, unlike that of the i*est of Berksliii'c, contains the yel- 
low Archiean mineml, chrondrodite^ and a pink mica-like min- 
eral, which appears to be rhodophyllite, a variety of chlorite of 
the BjKJcics jKjnninite, besides pyroxene. It is a locality well 
worth exi>loriiig, and it is quite probable that the same rock 
may be found in some of the little explored parts of Dalton. 
The long cut just south of the Washington depot, is another 
AivJijpnii locality, and so also a ridge west of the carriage road, 
less than a mile north of the depot, the rock in the cut is a 
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liornblendic gneifis, easily decompoeable ; and that of tlie ridge 
referred to, a syenyte containing some minute zircons. 

The high ridge in Stamford, .which has sent boulders of 
" Stamford granite," as tlie Vermont survey calls it, over Clarks- 
burg, is in all probability, Archesan ; the granite contains an 
occasional minute zircon. 

The knot of high land l)etween South Lee and Monterey, 
which lias occasioned the east and west course of the Ilousatonic 
river, and of carriage roads and raili*oads, and also an east and 
west range of low land in Montei-ey, probably contains a knot 
of Arcliaean ; I hope to settle this point another season. Thus 
much for the rocks of Eastern Berkshire. 



BOOKS OF HIDDLB AND WB8TBBN BBRKSHIRE. 

Over Western Berkshire the ridges consist, for the most part, 
of a fine-grained mica schist, as determined by Dewey ; we call 
it now hydromioa schist, because it contains some water; it 
owes to the presence of water the greasy feel, talc-like, which 
so long deceived the geologists, excepting Dr. Dewey. Much 
of it contains a dark g]*een mineral called chlorite, which is 
tlie source of its greenish color. This is the cliief rock of the 
Taconic range. Greylock^ which is about seven miles to the 
east of this range, consists, in part, of true mica schist, and the 
same is the fact with the most of Mount Washington^ and with 
many of the ridges in Central Berkshire. In Shefiield, west of 
the village, at what is called Bear's Den, the mica schist con- 
tains staurolite crystals as well as garnets — as first reported by 
Dewey in 1824 ; and the mica schist of Salisbmy, the next town 
south of Shefiield, is generally staurolitic. Over Middle Berk- 
shire quartzyte occiu« in strata with the mica schist, and very 
much of the mica schist is lialf quartzyte or an arenaceous mica 
schist. 

It has long been recognized that the brow of Monument 
mountain, overlooking the road going south from Stockbridge, 
consisted of the hard quartzyte. But, on going to the foot of 
the bluff,' from the road and climbing the front, it is found that 
for the lower half of the Iieight the rock is mica schist, an ai*e- 
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naccoiis (»r Riuuly ini(*ii scliiRt. And the road aficeiidiiig the 
mountain from the south side passes over this mica schist, until 
the 8tee|)cr and rouglier part of the ascent is reached, and tliei'c 
the diange to <piartzytc tivkes place. Half a mile farther scnitli, 
the ro5ul from Stockl)ridge t/) Great Barrington is bordered on 
Ijoth sides by quartzyte. The rock of the west side of Monu- 
ment moimtain, facing the river at Ilousatonic is also quartzyte. 
Tliei'c are two strata of quartzyte in Monument mountain, with 
sandy mica scliist l)etween, and the same kind of mica schist oc- 
curs under the west end. Tlie quartzyte and arenaceous mica 
schist make up many of the ridges in Middle Berkshire : as, for 
example, Rattlesnake mountain in Stockbridge ; small hills in 
Lee ; the long and high ridge which lies east of the Ilousatonic 
river at Great Rin*ington and which from there extends do>vn 
to southern ShefHeld ; and other ranges farther east in Monte- 
rey and the eastern lialf of New Mai'lborough ; and ridges also 
in Canaan, Ct. ; and mountain ridges in Vermont, along the 
easteni side of the great limestone belt. 

It is seen from these descriptions that gneiss, mica schist with 
some quartzyte are the princii)al rocks of the east-cm plateau of 
Berkshire; mica schist, areuiiceous mica schist and quartzyte, 
the common rocks accompanying the limestone in the middle 
portion; and mica schist and hydromica schist, chiefly the latter,' 
the rocks of the western third including the Taconic range; 

As you go westward in any part of Berkshire, the schists be- 
come less and less coai*se in texturc ; and at the western foot of 
the Taconic range, they are sometimes but little more crystalline 
or glossy than roofing slate. So it is also with the limestones^ 
the coarsest crystalline limestones and coarsest mai*bles are to 
the eastward ; to the westwaixl, west of the Taconic range, they 
are gray and feebly crystalline. This downwai'd gradation in 
degi*ec of crystallization, from east to west, is, in a general way^ 
tnie for all i)art8 of the region from Vermont to Connecticut 
There is a similar downward gradation in going from south to 
north, but at a less rapid rate, the change in ten miles, from *^v 
east to west, being about as great as that in one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from south to north. • ^ ' • ' . ' 
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THB POSrriONB AND STRATIORAPHIOAL BBLATI0N8 OF THK ROOKS. 

The Berkshire rocks have generally a high pitclior dip, often 
50 degrees, sometimes 90 degrees, and are rai*ely horizontal. As 
I have said, my observations snstain tliose of Professors Dewey 
and Emmons, as to the very general eastward direction of the 
pitcli, and the absence of any break separating the limestones 
from the seliist ridges. It is certainly tnie, as Prof. Emmons 
held, that the Taconic rocks are of one eyatemy which means that 
they were originally one continuous pile of horizontally bedded 
rocks ; tliat they were upturned simultaneously and together 
placed in their present positions. 

This conclusion has been confirmed also, by the Professors 
Hitchcock, Logan of Canada, Mather of New York and Wing 
of Vermont ; in fact by all who have studied the nx^ks of the 
region. Thei*e are localities where westward dip occui*s, but 
these make no exception to the one-ness of system, as I shall 
soon explain. 

Another point to be noted is that the I'ocks are in a series of 
folds or flexures ; and that the north and south direction of the 
folds determined the general north and south direction of the 
ridges and valleys. 

The folds have an inclination to the westward, and so large 
an inclination that the dip of the beds on the west side is often 
50 to 60 degrees east, and sometimes 30 to 40 degrees east ; and 
sometimes nearly horizontal, in which case the fold makes a 
complete overturn of the beds. In the Taconic mnge and the 
sul^ordinate ridges within the limestone region a dip on the west 
side, of 50 degrees east is very common. In Monument moun- 
tain I think we liave an example of a complete ovei-turn. 

A section showing the original folds, is very unlike an actual 
section of the rocks of a region because of the immense amount 
of erosion that has taken place over tlie country. In the fii'st 
place, the erosion and removal of rock would be greatest over 
the upward bends, because the stretching to make such a bond 
would have opened multitudes of great fissui*es; and then, if 
the i*emoval of these upward bends went on until the underly- 
ing limestone was exposed to the wear, the limestone aix^as 
would have l>ecome eroded far moi-e mpidly than the interven- 
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iiig areas of scliist, as I have already said, and so the schist of 
the downward bends would be left in ridges and make the 
ridges of the country, jjist as nOw iu Berkshii'e. 

But in oixler that the ex2>Ianatiou given may be without ob- 
jection, it must ])e proved that the limestone formation is tlie 
underlying and older one. Evidence on this point has already 
l)ceu given in the case of the Greylock region : I have l)een 
over the gi*ound and confirmed tlie observations of Emmons and 
Hitchcock. To verify tlie facts in Adams it is not sufficient to 
take the pitch of the limestone in the valley near the village of 
Adams ; 3'ou niust ascend the steep road going west, and find 
out-crojw of limestone west of the north and soutli carriage road 
as close as they can be found to tlie schist of tlie mountain, 
there the true relation in position to the schist may be obtained ; 
but east of the north and south road, you will find tlie dip re- 
versed, and several variations iu dip between that road and the 
village. Over the limestone ai*eas the limestone has been vari- 
ously flexed, and only where the limestone and schist out-crop 
very near one another, can their true relations in pitch be as- 
certained. 

The limestone of Adams continues on witliout interniption 
to North Adams. At the large quarry against the side hill 
west of the railroad stAtion, the limestone l>edR dip steeply to 
the eastward instead of westward; and so does the mica schist 
of the ledges west of it. This may seem to I'everse the conclu- 
sion from tlie facts at Adams. But it cannot reverse them ; it 
only gives new facts at North Adams, and shows that the fold 
there, instead of having the slia])e of a wide oi)eii basin, has the 
east side pushed westward. The Greylock limestone trough, 
taking its whole length for six miles, is then like a broad basin 
to the south, and like a careened trough to the north, with in- 
termediate stages (as I have proved) between the two. 

In the southwestern corner of Massachusetts stands Mount 
WashingUjii, second to Greylock in height among the Taconic 
elevations of Berkshire, and the superior of the two in its pan- 
orama, l)ecause of the wide extent and variety of the valleys at 
its base. The Mount Washington schists lie in a trough very 
much like that of Greylock, but one relatively shorter in its 
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narrowed part and rovcrsed in }X)8itiou. In tlic northern half 
the trougli as careful ol)servation8 show, is a very hroad, sliallow 
one, while to the south tlie east side is pushed up westwai*d. 
In South Egreniont, at a distance of al)out live hundred yards 
from the junction of the under-mountain ixmd and tlie east and 
west road (in a direction south southwest from the house of P. 
B. Warren) the Umestone and scliist in near outcrops dip 10 to 
15 degrees . westward. Nearer the I'oad the limestone has a 
bulge or upward bend and dips both ways; but this local bulge 
does not change the relation to the schist of the mountain, 
farther soutli. One of the best places for observing the fact is 
near the house of L. Roys, whei'e the road ixsaches its highest 
level against tlie liase of the mountain and is very near the line 
of junction of the limestone and Bchist. \h\t three miles sontli 
of L. Roys' half a mile from the Massachusetts lK)undary on the 
road going up the mountain^ the westward dip is 50 to 55 de- 
grees west ; at Sage's Ravine, just south of the Iniundary it is 
GO to 70 degi*ees west. Still farther simth the dip becomes ver- 
tical ; and opposite the Scoville ore-])it i\\Q dip is ^a^f^wal*d 75 to 
80 degrees, so that in Connecticut the east side of the treugh 
has a westward push or thnist. 

Tom Ball, tlie high ridge west of Southern Stockbridge and 
Williamsville, is another fold of this kind. As in all other 
ridges, the dip on the west side is eastward. The place where 
a westward dip may l)e found on the east side is at its north- 
eastern angle, west of Mr. E. Tymeson's house. To find this 
house you take the road that goes west frem Glendale, and on 
reaching the Williams River valley road, go south, cross the 
bridge, the houBe is the first after crossing. This westward dip 
shows that the limestone makes a broad open trough under- 
neath the schist. But to the south toward and by Long Lake, 
the dip of the schist at the east foot of Tom Ikll, is every where 
eastward, and the trough in this jmrt is hence like a careened 
trough pushed over westward. That road from Glendale to the 
Williams River valley, is an intei*esting one to the geologist. 
Where it leaves tlie Williams River valley, the limestone may 
be seen near the road side dipping under the schist almost hori- ' 
zontally and from this point junctions may be foimd northward 
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to tlie qnarry that overlooks tlie valley. Again, at the top of 
the ascent of tlie little stream from Mowhawk Lake, the lime- 
stone may again be seen dipping at a small angle imder the 
schist. The facts show that tiie schist of the Stockbridgc or 
Lenox moimtain is imderlaid by the limestone. 

The underlying position of the limestone is beautif idly shown 
on the road crossing from the Honsatonic valley into the Wil- 
liams River valley west of the " Old Furnace." Tliis Old Fur- 
nace is situated about three-fourtlis of a mile north of Honsa- 
tonic village. At this place occurs an arched section. The up- 
ward arching limestone has its flanks covered with the schist* 
The scliist of the west side of the arch together with the mider- 
lying limestone are continued northward, and there make a 
ridge with abrupt eastward front, its brow of schist, its middle 
and base of limestone. 

The facts stated are sufficient to prove that tlie limestone is 
the underlying rock of the region ; that it passes underneath 
the schist of tlie Taconic i*ange ; tliat where it comes to the sur- 
face on die west side of the ridge, it is the Sparry limestone of 
Emmons, the western belt of the Taconic system. * 

That this is the true relation of the Copake and Millerton 
part of the western belt, or that west of Mount Washington, is 
proved by the facts with regard to the Moiuit Wasliington 
trough. That it is true with reference to the Stephentown and 
New Lebanon section of the western belt, is proved by the con- 
tinuity of this limestone with the Williamstown limestone ; for 
the Williamstown limestone stretches south along Green River 
valley and beyond Hancock passes through the Taconic range, 
and becomes the belt of Stephentown, New Lebanon and Ca- 
naan Four Comers ; and, further, near Canaan Four Comei-s, 
the limestone belt returns eastward, cutting nearly through the 
Taconic range again ; so tliat, at the State Line station, only 
half a mile of schist intervenes between the limestone of Cana- 
an, N. Y., and that of West Stockbridge and Pittsfield. Thus 
it was liniestone that detennined the existence of the break in 
the Taconic range for the convenience of communication across. 
The passage-way across is but slightly above the general level 
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of the limestone plain either side ; it is a nearly flat allnvial 
plain, althongh not wide. 

The Berlin limestone is a northward branch of tlie New lieb- 
anon and Stephentown belt North of Berlin another portion 
of the western belt commences in sontheni Petersbnrgh. This 
limestone makes a broad connection with the great central Ver- 
mont belt in Bennington — ^the belt that extends continnonsly 
from Williamstown through Dorset and Rutland to Middlebury 
and beyond. 

Thus it is plain that the western limestone is only a ]^>art of 
the eastern. Tlie Stockbridge limestone, Sparry limestone and 
Vermont limestone are one in fonnation. It is hence the fact 
that cUl the limeetane of the ^region belongs to one stratum ; and 
most, if not all, of the schuts and quartzyte of middle and 
western Berksliire to one overlying stratum or formation. 

The speculating geologist would go f uither and say tliat when 
the limestone and the overlying scliist were in progress of for- 
mation, in great horizontal strata. Western New England and 
Eastern New York were together the area of a great sea, prol>- 
ably not a very deep sea; that in this great continental sea, vl& 
now in the Florida seas and many parts of the Pacific, limestone 
was made out of shells, corals, etc., as long as the watera were 
pure from sediment. But tliat afterward, there was tui era of 
marine currents carrying sediments, or earth and sand ; and that 
thus a stratiun of earthly material, perhaps 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
thick, was formed over the limestone. As already explained, 
fossils in the Vermont part of the limestone prove that those 
events occurred in Lower Silurian time. 

But the above remarks do not cover eastern Berksliire. The 
quartzyte of this region is probably tlie same with the Potsdam 
sandstone of New York, older tlian the limestone, an underly- 
ing rock of tlie same series. As to the age of the gneisses, ex- 
cepting those that plainly graduate into the quartzyte, I have no 
definite opinion excepting for those that are plainly ArchtBiiu, as 
already pointed out. These Archsean areas were probably is- 
lands in the continental sea when the limestone and overlying 
beds were in progress, stretching off in a long train, uortliwai*d 
and eastward in course, from the Highland Archsean of Putnam 
County, New York. 
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BRRK8HIRB BEDS OF IRON. 

I come now to the qnestion as to tlie origin of the Berkshire 
beds of iron ore, remarkable for tlieir pnrity and extent, which 
arc found along the margins of some of the limestone valleys ; 
and not only in Berkshire, but also, similarly in Vennont, in 
Northwcjstcrn Connecticut, in Eastern Now York, through 
Ilillsdale, Copakc, Millerton, down to Pawling ; also farther to 
the southwest in Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina; which' 
are everywhere the same in aspect, tlie same in position, die 
Siune, for tlie most part, in origin. 

The beds are ustially situated ne^r the base of tlie ridges of 
mica schist along the margin of the adjoining belt of limestone. 
If they occur near the middle portions of a limestone belt, a 
thin or thick belt of schist makes ahnost always one or the other 
side of the opened pit ; and when the pit is opened in the schist 
at the base of a ridge of schist, or elsewhere, it goes down 
through the schist and descends into limestone. The beds gen- 
erally lie beneath a thick covering of sand and gravel — some- 
times more than a hundred feet in depth. But this gravel is 
part of tlie drift brought by the old Glacial era or at the final 
melting of the great glacier. 

The ore is an oxide of iron containing 10 to 14 per cent, of 
water, and is mostly the mineral limonite which is the brown 
hematite of miners. Limonite contains, when pure, 14.4 per 
cent, of water. All now admit that the ore is a secondary pro- 
duct; that is, that it was fonned through the oxidation of iron 
that originally made part of minerals in the scliist, or in the 
limestone, or else in both. The ore is always very cavernous or 
loose in texture, often has the ])cndent forms of stalactites, as if 
it had been deposited by waters in cavernous recesses; and great 
masses of it look as if they had been made by deposition from 
solutions against the walls of small irregular cavities. These 
facts and the large amount of water present, — 14 per cent. — 
show that water, not fiixj, was a chief agent in its formation. 

My own conclusion (and that of the Pennsylvania geologists 
as stated in a recent report on the similar mines of that State) is 
that the iron has come mainly from the limestone formation, 
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and not from the schUt or Blate. Some of the limestone, as well 
as schist, contains pyrite (or iron pyrites) a brass-coloi'ed mineral 
consisting of 46.7 per cent of iron and 53.3 of siilphnr. But 
we are sure that this is not the source of the iron of these beds, 
because there is ordinarily very little pyrite present in either the 
schist or limestone ; and secondly, because the ore is peculiarly 
free from sulphur. Pyrite has been, in many regions, a source 
of such ore beds ; but it was not so here. In the oxidation of 
pyrite there are 53 per cent, of sulphur to be got rid of — 53 
pounds in every 100 pounds of pyrite — and a considerable por- 
tion is sure to remain beliind and contaminate the ore when 
pyrite is the source. At the Amenia ore pit I was informed 
that they reject the ore that lies alone: tlie wall of slate because 
it iB impiire wiUi mdphur ; this bei^ bo becanse pyrite in the 
slate had contributed to tlie ore on that side. 

The iron cannot have come from the iron of the mica of the 
slate, for the mica contains also clayey and other earthy mate- 
rials (alumina, magnesia, silica,) which make up at least nine- 
tenths of the mass, and these ought to be mixed more generally 
tlian they are with the ore if tliis were the source. The iron ore 
is often pure ore for thicknesses of twenty to thirty feet. It is 
true that ore made out of iron in the schist might be washed by 
running waters into basins and that thick beds might liave been 
thus accumulated. Such beds occur in many places over Kew 
England and other countries ; for the well known marsh depos- 
its of iron ore have this origin. But in the case of tliese ore de- 
posits, the cavities in which the ore occurs, are cavities in the 
limestone formation, and often of immense extent. By their 
indefinite outlines the cavities show that they were not previ- 
ously made caverns, but that they were made as the slow process 
of decay went forward through which the ore was produced. 
Kow, slow decay in the slate could not have produced the decay 
in the limestone, and thus opened the needed cavities. 

All the facts point to the conclusion that the iron has come 
chiefly from the limestone ; not from pyrite in the limestone, 
but from limestone which contained iren as one of its essential 
constituents. Ordinary limestone is a carbonate of calcium, or of 
calcium and magnesium, and has no iron to oxidize. But if it be 
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a carbonate of calcium and magnesinm and iron, tlien, even if the 
iron amount only to one or two per cent., the limestone will rust 
itMulily on exjKisnre to air and water, the iron oxidizing, passing 
from the protoxide state to the sesquioxide state, the latter the 
state in all the ore ; and if manganese is present also, manganese 
oi*e will l>e made. 

The removal of the iron portion of a limestone loosens the 
texture of the whole rock, and sets free carbonic acid. The now 
l(X)ee-text!ired limestone is easily dissolved away by percolating 
waters; 'and thns tlie oxide of iron, or ore, is left by itself and a 
cavity made for its reception at the same tune. 

Part of the iron of tlie limestone formation is sometimes in tlie 
state of iron carbonate, a light gray rock which the Berkshire min- 
ers call "White Horse" (though tiiey sometimes include also, un- 
der the name, any white rock iii tlie ore.) Iron carbonate (siderite 
of Mineralogy) when pure consists of 62.1 per cent, of iron and 
37.9 of carbonic acid. This " Wliite Horse " lias been found in 
large ledges or masses, sometimes scores of feet in length or 
breadth, at the Leete ore pit in West Stockbridge, at Ore Hill 
in Salisbury, and at the Amcnia ore pit in Amenia, N. Y., and 
less abundantly in other ore pits. It changes to oxide of iron 
wherever water and air gain access; and the blocks laid up in 
heaps near one of these ore pits, in two years' exposure only, are 
turned black, from the change outside to tlie limonite, so that it 
is not easy to distinguish them from the other ore, except by 
breaking them. The White Horse rock is, however, so com- 
pact that the oxidation goes on chiefly in the rifts or cracks. 
The iron-bearing limestone is more porous, and general decom- 
position goes on more mpidly. But here also the change takes 
place most rapidly along the cracks or fissures, making crusts of 
oi*e, one crust to each siu-f ace of a fracture ; and the crust keeps 
thickening as the iron of the limestone oxidizes. When the fis- 
sures intersect one another hollow crusts are made enclosing 
limestone, which finally become empty as tlie limestone is dis- 
solved out. Thus a cavity may be lined with the lustrous con- 
ci-etionarj' ore, or hung with stalactites consisting of the ore. 

Wlicn the iron-bearing limestone is pure from earthy or sandy 
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materials, it is wholly removed by the percolating water excepting 
its oxidized iron. Now if this iron portion amounts to but two 
or three per cent., a layer of limestone ten feet tliick would pi*o- 
duce a layer of ore less than six inched thick, or less than a twen- 
tieth of the original thickness. A great caving in and irregular 
settling of tlie overlying material would consequently go on as 
the changes went forward; and gravel and schist descending 
with water from the liills, might add to the covering of earth 
and rock. 

Since, m' mining has shown, the ore and therefore the iron- 
bearing limestone is very UTegularly distributed, tlie 01*0 beai*- 
ing cavities eroded in the limestone have all shapes — widen and 
narrow without seeming reason, or run out altogether and then 
o]^)en anew; or occur as isolated cavities. The oi*e, fi>r a simi- 
lar reason, is of great tliichness in one part of an ore pit and of 
very little in another, and lias great irregularities in its distribu- 
tion. 

As a consequence of the discharge of carbonic acid attending 
the oxidation of the iron of the limestone, the waters which gain 
access to the beds have great decomposing action on the adjoin- 
ing and overlying slate or schist; and hence the slate or schist, 
botli tliat of the walls and of any overlying masses, becomes 
changed to an impure clay. The decomposition to clay or caith 
is often so complete that little hard material is left excepting the 
Iiard white quartz tliat formed veins in the slate or was dissemi- 
nated in it in masses. This is one source of the clay and sand 
in the ore-pits. In addition, the limestone is often impure ; that 
is, it contains sand or other earthy minerals, often ten to twenty 
per cent, or more. Consequently, the removal of the limestone 
by the dissolving action of percolating waters will leave these 
materials behind. Thus a bed of limestone may leave behind a 
thick bed of clayey material or sand; and cavities of the ore may 
contain a lump of the same material. 

Perhaps now, in closing, you would like a little more of geo- 
logical speculation as to the origin of Berkshire phenomena. 

How did the iron get into the limestone } Why is it in that 
part of the limestone which is within a hundi'ed yards of the 
scliist? Wliy is it distributed with so great iri-cgularity, — 1101*0 
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ill broad ])atclic8, tliero in winding couraes abruptly, widening or 
narrowing, and so on? 

If you accept of the view that tlie limestone was first made 
in great horizontal beds in the pure waters of a Lower Silurian 
sea ; tliat the schist or slate was originally the sediment that in 
the following era was deposited over the limestone ; that during 
the epoch of transition between tiie two conditions great sea- 
border marshes might have existed, receiving, here and there, 
like similar modern marslies, iron-bearing solutions tiirough the 
drainage of a Iwrdering country, until ore deposits were made, 
you may })erhai)s put together a theory that will account for the 
introduction and the ])eculiar irregular distribution of the ore 
in the limestone. According to recent exiKjriments such iron 
salts flowing over calcareous sands might lead to a chemical 
combination of the iron and the calcareous material, making a 
carbonate of calcium and iron, or of calcimn, magnesimn and 
iron. 

Again tlie questions may have suggested themselves : Why 
are the strata of limestone and of earthy sediments now in a 
crystalline condition? Why are they bent up into great north 
and south folds; and into folds having their tops pushed over 
westward ? 

Such questions open up a large subject with respect to which 
geologists can furnish many opinions. This one fact appears to 
be certain that the folds — sometimes in half a dozen parallel 
lines over the country — are evidence of pressure ; not of pressure 
from heneathy but of J/iteral pressure in the earth crust ; and 
facts indicate that the lateral pressure came from the eastward. 
The fticts ai*o similar in the Alleghanies, and liave had the same 
explanation. 

Within a few months it lias been reported by the Director of 
the Geological survey of Great Britain, that during some part 
of the Silurian era, in Northern Scotland, a vast sheet of rock, 
chiefly gneiss in the niorc northern portion, four hundred feet 
tliick, was shoved westward horizontally for ten miles at least, 
over the Lower Silurian rocks of the region ; that this stupend- 
ous movement took place over a breadth of countiy ninety miles 
long from north to south. It was a marvelous eflFect to come from 
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snch a cauao — lateral pressoro in the eartli's criist It is as if 
the gneiss of the mountain plateau of all eastern Berkshire, or 
four hundred feet in thickness of it, and also of forty miles 
north in Vermont, had been slioved westward until its front 
edge lay over the Taconic range. 

In Berkshire no snch stupendous ovortlinists liavo yet bcx^n 
detected, but the smaller which occur liave the same origui — 
lateral pressure from the eastward. It is uiterestuig to note also, 
that according to evidence from Scottish and New England fos- 
sils, the great mountain-making events in Scotland and Ik^rk- 
shire may have occurred simultaneously — at tlio close of the 
Lower Silurian. 

Such uptumings of strata, whether ten or twenty tliousand 
feet thick, would have been attended widi a vast amount of 
friction within tlie moving mass. Kow, friction produces heat ; 
and chiefly to this heat so engendered is tlie crystallization of 
the limestone and slates, with tlie obliteration of all included 
remains of the ancient life, now attributed by geologists. 

I think I have gone as far in tliis subject as you are now ready 
to go with me. Berkshire has been to me a great source of 
pleasure through the few years past. And tliat pleasure is 
doubled by the privilege you liave given me of communicating 
to you some of the results of my investigations. 

[Since this paper was read in February of 1885, I have made 
further explorations in Berkshire, and can now report the dis- 
covery of fossils, just over the Taconic range in Canaan, N. Y. 
At that time, I received, tlu^ugh the kindness of Mr. Daniel 
Clark of Tyringliam, a specimen of fossiliferous limestone label- 
ed "West Stockbridge." In June I went over West Stock- 
bridge, with a paleontological friend, Prof. Wm. B. Dwight of 
Poughkeepsie ; but in our search we found only uncertain indi- 
cations of fossils. Mr. Dwight continued liis walk westward 
along the railroad to the depot at Canaan Four Corners ; and on 
the way, at the tunnel near Canaan Center, and also lialf a mile 
south of the t\\\mQ\y found distmotfoasiUy which on examina- 
tion proved to be Lower Silurian and probably of the age of 
the Trenton limeetone of liew York; they were shells ^ orin- 
oids and a fragment of a trilobite. Thus the question as to 
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the Lower Silurian age of the Tacoiiic limestone, east and west 
of the Taconic range, and of the Taconic schist constituting the 
the inountAins, was finally settled by facts close at hand. 

I learned f i-om Mr. Clarke that the sjiecimen I received from 
him was given him hy Mr. John W. Smith of Canaan Four 
Conicre ; and with Mr. Smith I visited the phice — the field of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. E. S. Ilall. I fonnd several loose masses 
of the rock but none in place ; bnt as the loose masses were an- 
gular they probably came from some ledge now buried, if not 
exposed in a more northern part of the valley. The limestone of 
the ledges about Mr. Hall's farm was unlike that of the masses, 
and more like that at the tunnel, and one fossil apparently a 
coral of the genus Favosites, (a description of these Canaan fos- 
sils will be found in the American Journal of Science in April, 
1880,) was obtained by me from it. 

The limestone of the loose masses looks as if made of blackish 
limestone pebbles; but the rounded pieces are really a fossil 
coral, VC17 finely columnar in stnicture; and Mrith itocx5ur other 
fossils. It is identical in appearance and general fossiliferous 
character with one variety of the Wappinger valley limestone 
found at Pleasant Valley, and is undoubledly of the age of the 
Trenton limestone. I hope yet to find the ledge from which 
the masses came. Mr. Hall's farm is only seven or eight miles 
in a straight line from Pittsfield. It is hence certain that the 
Stockbridge limestone — which is the limestone of Pittsfield and 
North Adams, and also the western limestone, or that of Cana- 
an, New Ixibanon, Williamstown and beyond, was once full of 
fossil corals, shells and crinoids, and but for tlie crystallization 
the rock has since undergone converting it into marble, they 
would be distinct in the rock now. — [Mai*ch 12, 1886. 
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A STUDY OK INDIAN AND CX>LONIAL HISTORY. 

The adjustment of the boundary Hues 1)etween Massachu- 
setts Bay and the adjacent colonies and provinces, is a subject 
which for generations furnished a most prolific occasion of con- 
troversy and disagreement between tlie authorities and the in- 
Iiabitants of the several governments concerned therein. The 
historian who has had no occasion to investigate the matter, 
can form but an inadequate conception of the vast volume of 
legislation, negotiation and correspondence i*elative to this sub- 
ject which encmnl)er the dusty archives of the ancient colonial 
governments. It would have been well if this were all, but 
these same i-ecords afford abundant evidence that the Iwundary 
disputes originated, or at all events furnished a convenient pi*e- 
text for many angry altercations and riotous assemblages, which 
not infi*e<]uently — at least in the case of the particular lx>unda- 
ry to which this investigation relates — terminated in anned 
conliicts attended with no inconsiderable loss of life. 

There is {)erhaps no reason to suppose that Massachusetts has 
sinned in this resi)ect beyond any of her sister states, for it is a 
matter of history that to a greater or less extent the same causes 
of difference have existed el8ewhei*e, and have necessarily pro- 
duced similar I'esults. It has been truthfully observed that 
while adiacent landholdei's may take but little note of the title, 
cpiality or culture of their neighbor's fields, they are neverthe- 
less certain to evince a lively and abiding interest in tlie ques- 
tion of the proper loctition of the division fences. It is this in.» 
stinctivc jealousy, a feeling which is shared by every one of us 
in respect to the possible encroachments of neighboi's upon his 
territorial possessions, which lends a certain degree of contem- 
poraneous human interest to the subject of this pajxjr. In the 
case of the boundary between the provinces of Massachusetts 
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aiid New York, the bitteruesB of the coutroversy was hiteiisified 
by the presence of conditions which did not exist elsewhere. 
It involved not only a 'conflict of different nationalities bnt of 
antagonistic political institutions. To look upon this contention 
merely as a trial of conclusions between the English and Dutch 
settlers and their respective descendants would be to underusti- 
niate its true significance, for it involved something far more im- 
portant dian this; it was nothing less tliana death-struggle be- 
tween the free land-tenures and independent town organizations 
of the Massachusetts colony, and Uie antiquated feudal system 
under whidi the adjacent territories of the province of Now 
York were held and governed. Wliile the quarrel luid its origin 
in the selfish greed of individuals, yet from begimiing to 
end these peculiar political and social conditions exercised a 
potent influence upon the character of the proceedings, aiid 
confer upon the subject a degree of historical intei*est and im- 
portance which under other circumstances it might not have 
lK)ssessed. 

The original rights of sovereignty and dominion assumed in 
America hy the great Euroi)ean i)owors wei*e founded in the 
firat instance upon the basis of prior discovery and i)Ossession ; 
rights into the origin of which it is not proposed to inquire, but 
which are foimded upon ancient and immemorial usage. Under 
the law of nations, tlie mere fact of prior discovery constitutes 
in itself but an imperfect or inchoate title, unless followed 
by actual occupation, and a formal declaration of the in- . 
tention of the sovereign or state .to take possession. But it 
should be understood that the titles asserted in the royal grants 
were against other European nations only. The English, the 
French and the Dutch, alike assei*ted an exclusive claim to the 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of their respective discoveries, but 
the right in the soil was in fact limited to the privilege of pre- 
emption, or in other woi'ds, the exclusive right to puixshase at 
the owner's price such lands as tlie natives might l>e disjX)sed 
to sell, not the right to coerce from them an unwilling sur- 
render of their temtory. In accoi'dance witli this traditional 
policy, each colonial govennncut, within its own Umits, asserted 
and enforced an exclusive right to extinguish Indian titles by 
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fair purcliOAe, under the Banction of treaties made by the natives 
collectivelj' in open council. All private purchases, whether 
from the Indians individually, or collectively as tribes, were 
held to be absolutel}' null and void. Hence a governmental 
grant was the only soui^ce of temtorial title of which the valid- 
ity was admitted in the courts of justice.* 

The authorities of the several colonies appear on the whole 
Xo have treated the Indians with praiseworthy justice and mod- 
eration. There were isolated instances, it is tnie, in which the 
lauds of the Indians were wrongfully appropriated or the stip- 
ulated compensation withheld. Through corrupt ix)litical in- 
fluences, or by misrepresentation and fraud, unscnipulous indi- 
viduals sometimes succeeded in obtaining k prima facie title to 
lands to which they liad no right, but cases of this kind may 
fairly have been said to be exceptional.* 

The English claim to that iK)rtion of the continent of North 
America included in the gi-eat patent of James I. in 1606, was 
founded on the discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, who in 1497-8 
sailed at a distance along the Atlantic coast between the forti- 
eth and forty-eighth parallels of latitude. 

The claim of the Dutch was foimded upon the discoveries of 
Ilenry Hudson and Adrian Block. Hudson, an English mari- 
ner in the service of the Dutch West India Company, sailed 
from Holland in the spring of 1609, and after an adventurous 
voyage anchored within the mouth of the river afterwards called 
the Delaware. Thence coasting northward he entered the lower 
bay of New York, and in September 1609, after having spent a 
few days in the examination of the adjacent shores and watcre 
he cautiously ascended the river called by the natives the Ma- 
hicanituk,' until on the seventeenth of that month he dmppcd 
anchor nearly opposite what is now Castleton. Here he landed, 

1. Kenrs CofnmenUriefl. (8th Ed.) HI, 409-408. 

s. As oarly tn 16m, Massachasetia formally prohibited the mirchaM of land from the 
natives wiUiout license from the government, and Plsrmoalh In 1043 passed a similar 
law. In New Netherlands a like honorable policy was pursued from the first by ttie 
Dntch, and afterward continued by their successors. Immediately after the conquest 
by the Bngllsh In 1005, It was ordained that no purchase of lands from the Indians should 
be valid, without the license of the governor and the execution of the purchase In his 
presence. 

S. Accordhie to Ileckewelder, this was the name given to the river by the Delawares 
and other soutTiem tribes, signifying literally, the place of the Mahlcans. The Mahlcans 
themselves called It the Shatcmuc. The Iroquois name appears to have been Cahohat- 
atea. Coll. N. T. Illst. Soc. I, 49. 
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and, as it is related, upon invitation accompanied an Indian sa- 
chem to Iiis wigwam whei*e he was hospitably entertained;' Af- 
ter sending an exploring party in a boat at least as far as what 
is now Waterford, Hudson i*etnmed to the mouth of the Mahi- 
canituk, and sailed homeward, reaching DaitmoutU, England, 
on the seventh of November, from whence he forwarded an ac- 
coimt of his discoveries to his employers. Tlie next year a 
company of Amsterdam mercliants dispatched a trading vessel 
to the newly discovered river, and in 1612 and 1613, a number 
of similar commercial ventures wei*e undeii4iken. In the au- 
tumn of 1613, one of the Dutch vessels commanded by Adrian 
Block was accidentally burned just as she was about to sail from 
the river on her return voyage. In consequence of this misfor- 
tune. Block and his crew wei*e obliged to winter among the na- 
tives, in huts which they erected on Manhattan island.* During 
the winter Block built a small yacht, * and in the spring under- 
took a voyage of exploration to the eastward. Sailing along the 
noi'thern shore of the sound, he visited what he named the 
"River of lloodenl)ei'g," or Red Hills, which he described as 
"about a bow-shot wide." To Block therefore, must be as- 
cribed the honor of the first discovery of our own beautiful 
river, the Housatonic. Still further eastward he came to the 
mouth of a large river — the Connecticut — ^which he named the 
Fresh river. He ascended this as far as the foot of the mpids 
near the present village of Windsor Locks, where ho found a 
fortified Indian village. Returning thence to the sound, he 
successively visited the localities now knoMm as Tliames river, 
Montauk Point, Block Island, Karragansett Bay, the Yineyaixl, 
Nantucket, and Naliant.^ Six years therefore before the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymoutli, all the prominent localities on the 
southern and southeastern coast of New England had been vis- 



1. A detaUed aoooant of Hudton*! exploratton of the river and bay, derived from 
Juet*i joamal of Hudton*! third voyage, and De lAet*i narrative, is ylven In Ilrodhead*i 
History of New York, I, M-M. See also Yates A. Monlton*s History of New York, i. 
901-1178. 

8. Brodhead*s Hist. New York, i, 48. 

8. This was the first vessel built In New Netlierland. and was named the Onrrnt 
(Restless.) It was fortv-four and a half feet long, eleven and a lialf feet beam, and of 
about 8 lasts, or 10 tons burden. Col. History of New York, i, 18 ; Brodhead's New 
York. I 66. 

4. Brodhead*s Hist. New York, I, 6&-60. 
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ited and examined by this enterprising Dnteb explorer. From 
Cajx) OhI, he returned to Holland, and in the following year 
supervised the pi*e|>aration of a map embodying his discoveries.* 
Armed with this map as an exhibit, the Amsterdam merchants 
now petitioned the States-General of the Netherlands for a trad- 
ing cliarter to the regions which had been made known by the 
enterprise of the Dutch navig}it/Oi*8. The i^equest was at once 
complied witli, and on the lOtli of October, 1614, the charter 
of tlie "Directors of New Netherlands" was passed and duly 
sealed, granting them the exclusive right "to visit and navigate 
to the aforesaid newly discovered lands lying in America, be- 
tween New France and Virginia, the sea coasts whereof extend 
fnnn the fortieth to the forty-fifth dcgi*ee of latitude, now 
named New Netherland, (as is to l)e seen on the Figurative Map 
prepared by them,) for four voyages within the period of three 
years, cx)mmencing on the firat day of January, 1615, next on- 
suing, or sooner."* 

In 1614 a fortified ti'ading post called Foi-t Nassau was estab- 
lished near what is now Albany, and Jacob Eelkins, its com- 
mandant, ere long succeeded in establishing a lucrative traffic in 
furs, while he kept scouting parties constantly engaged in ex- 
ploring the surroun<Iing wilderness and in cultivathig friendly 
relations witli the native inliabitants.^ 

A mutually advantageous treaty of peace and friendship was 
concluded at an early day between the whites and the Indians 
at Fort Nassau, which i*emained unbroken for more than one 
hundred and fifty years.^ 

The first English exploration of Uie southern coast of New Eng- 
land took place in 1619, in which year Captain Thomas Demer, 
sailing from Monhegan near the Kennebec, rounded Cape Cod, 
passed inside of Long Island, and thence to James river. The 
following year he returned, making a more careful examination 
of the shores,* after which he tninsmitted his report to his em- 

1. The oriidnal of this map, which Is heautlfnlly exeoated on imrohment. Is In the 
arohlves at the Hainie. It is the most ancient map extant of the coast of sonthern New 
RnKland and New York. A fao slmtle Is In the office of tlie Secretary of State at Albany. 
A aetalled description of It may be foand In Brodhead's Htst New York, I, 76R-6. 

i. New York Vo\. Ulst.. 1, 10. 

8. Brodhead's Ulst. New York. I Rft, 67, 7R5. 

4. Doc. Ulst. New York, III, 51 ; Brodhead's Ulst. New York. I, 81. 

5. lH*rmer*s letter Uoo 27, 1010, In New York Ulst. Soc. Coll., I, 9fA. 
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ployer, Sir Fernando Gorges,^ who iiritli tliirty a880ciate8 con- 
stituting tlie Plyinontk conipany, liad already petitioned tlie 
king for a cliarter. The information communicated by Demer 
no doubt spurred them in their efforts, and at lengtli Uioy wore 
fortunate enough to receive tlie royal assent to their petition.* 

.Tlie great patent of New England, thus granted by James 
the First in 1620, to ^Hhe Council established at Plymouth in 
the coimty of Devon for die planting, ruling and governing of 
New England in America," granted to that corporation all that 
part of the continent of Nordi America lying between the for- 
tieth and forty-eightli degrees of nortli latitude ^Hhroughouttlio 
main land from sea to sea, provided the same or any part be not 
actually possessed or inliabited by any other Ohristian prince or 
state," together with a complete monopoly of its trade and ab- 
solute powers of legislation and government.* The subsequent 
grants of the soil of the several New England colonies were is- 
sued under this patent. 

Meanwliile the cliarter of the Amsterdam mei'cantile ailvcii- 
turers had expired by limitation, and their enterprise was suc- 
ceeded by a great commercial organization, cliartered by the 
States General of the United Netherlands in 1621, as the West 
India Company, ivith the most ample power to colonize, govern 
and defend the territories of New Netherland.^ Under the au- 
spices of this company permanent colonization was commenced 
in 1623, in which year Fort Orange Mras erected on the present 
site of Albany,^ and Fort Nassau on the Soudi or Delawaro 
river. Two families were also sent to the Fresh or Connecticut 
river, and a fort or trading post named Good Hope was com- 
menced where Hartford now is. In 1626 Manhattan Island was 
purchased of the natives and a fortified settlement commenced, 
which soon became the commercial emporium of the new colo- 
ny. It must therefore be admitted as an indisputable historical 
fact tliat the Dutch were the prior occupants as well as the prior 
discoverers of the country adjacent to the navigable portions of 
the Hudson, the Housatonic, the Connecticut and the Delaware. 

• 

1. Gorget* Brief Narration. Mattaohuaetta Hist. Soc. OoU., xxYi« 68. 

2 Order In OouncU. July )», KSO. New York Col. Hist., Ul, 8. 

8. Hazard's SUte Papei 1. 1, 00-118; Trumbuirs ConnectSout, 1, UO. 

4. See ohartor at lenKtli. Ilasard 1. 121 ; O'Callaglian's New N«tl»erlam], 1, 800. 

5. Doo. Hist. New York. III. 86. SO, 51. 
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Tlio contradictory BtateiuentB and opiiiioiis of historiatis con- 
ccrnitig the tribal relations and geographical distribution of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the valley of the Hudson and the 
mountainous region between that river and the Connecticut, 
have perhaps rather tended to increase than to dispel the ob- 
scurity which envelops tJie subject. It is certain that the early 
explorers and settlers found but comparatively few Indian fam- 
iUes pennanently occupying the upper Housatonic valley. 
Hence it was conjectured by Dr. Field, one of the earliest local 
chroniclers, tluit the defeat of the eastern tribes by the New 
England colonists during Pliilip^s war in 1675 ; the precipitate 
flight of the remnant across the western mountains closely pur- 
sued by Major Talcott and the Connecticut troops, and the san- 
guinary encounter of the colonial forces with the fugitives at 
the ford-way of the Housatonic, " midway l>etween Westfield 
and Fort Orange," caused many of the original native inhabit- 
ants to abandon their homes in alarm, and to flee to the west- 
ward, where they became incorporated with other tribes.^ Gal- 
latin says that " while the Pequots and Mohegans claimed some 
authority over the Indians of the Connecticut, those extending 
westwardly to the Hudson appear to have been divided into small 
and independent tribes, united, since they were known to the 
Europeatis, by no common government." Smith, the historian 
of Pittsficld, while admitting what is unquestionably true, that 
at the date of the discovery, the nation known by the Dutch as 
the Mahicaiis, and by the English as the Mohegans, occupied 
the territory now comprised hi the counties of Berkshire, Co- 
lumbia and Rensselaer, goes on to state that the formation of 
the celebrated league of the Iro<piois compelled the Maliicans to 
form an alliance with the Wappingers and other river tribes 
" with whom they had up to that time been at continual war," 
but that the allies were nevertheless vanquished by the Mo- 
hawks in a decisive battle fought near Rhinebeck not long be- 
foi-e the advent of the whites, and the defeated party " reduced 
to vassalage." " In 1625," continues Smith, "the Mohicans at- 
tempted to regain their independence, but after a merciless war 
of three years diu-ation, the greater portion of them were killed 

1. History of Berkshire County, 14, 15. ' 
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or captured, and the remainder driven into the valley of the 
Connecticnt, where they became incorporated ¥rith the Pe- 
qnots."^ Again, the same author states tliat ^^the IrocinoU, 
who had become tlie feudal lords of the old Mohegan empire, 
granted a refuge to a band of exiled Narragansetts, which grew 
to be the Scaghti(!oke tr]l>e, and sent out little cohinios to the 
valley of tlio llousiitonic."* 

It seems probable tliat Smith has been led into error by ac- 
cepting without sufticient examination the incorrect insertions of 
O'Oallaglian,^ Brodhead^ and other New York authorities. The 
Mohawks wei*e for genemtions the })etted adhei*ents of the Now 
York colonial government, and no oppoitunity lias been neg- 
lected to enlarge upon their prowess. Almost every writer of 
colonial and Indian history has apjmrently taken for granted as 
an undisputed fact, the original supremacy of the Ii*oquoi8 con- 
fedei*acy over all the neighboring nations. It is tnie tliat we 
find in the colonial annals comparatively few references to the 
history of the Mahican nation, but the tnie reason for tliis omis- 
sion is not difficult to conjecture. Soon after the conquest of 
New Netherlands in lfir)4, when the trading i>ost of Fort Or- 
ange came under the dominion of the English and received its 
new name of Albany, the Mahicans, originally tlie sole propri- 
etors of the adjacent territory, for reasons which will hereafter 
be considered, withdrew to the eastward and became essentially 
a New England tribe, and thenceforth their aifaira became, so 
far as the New York government was concerned, of secondary 
importance comjmred with those of the Moliawks and the con- 
federate tribes to the westward. Establishing their headquarters 
in a i*emote and at tliat time almost utterly unexploi*ed }X)i*tion 
of Massachusetts, it is not surprising that so little can be found 
in the archives of that government rcs])ecting the Mahictuis 
prior to the execution of the treaty at Westtield in 1724. In 
view of the facts disclosed by the colonial records, to some of 
which i*eference will presently be made, it may well be doubted 
if there is any foundation for the assertion tliat die Maliicans 

1. Smith*! History of PItttfleld, BfaM., i, 48, 49, 60. 

S. Ibid i, 47. 

8. O'Cidlaghan*! New Netherland. I, 856. 

4. Brodhead*! New York, I. 86, 87. 
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were at any period of tlieir liistory " subjugated " or " reduced to 
vassalage " by the Mohawks, or that they were expelled from 
the valley of the Hudson as the result of an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion against their alleged oppressors. 

At the date of the discovery, the Maliicans occupied both 
banks of the Hudson, their territories on the west side extend- 
ing from the vicinity of Catskill as far north as the Mohawk 
river,* and westward to the foot of Uie Helderbergh mountains. 
Tliis is proved by the indisputable evidence of tndian deeds in 
the New York archives.^ Van Keusselaer, the patroon, pur- 
chased of the Mahican owners in 1680, all their remaining land 
on the west side of the river, extending from Beeren Island' 
northward to the Mohawk river, an<l "in breadth two days' 
joiuney," a tract which constitutes the present county of Al- 
bany.^ The site of Beaverwyck, now the city of Albany, had 
l>een purcluised from the same tribe before the building of Fort 
Orange.^ A number of Mahican families occupied a castle at 
Colioes as late as 1660. It is appa]*ent that the possession of 
both shores of a great river like the Hudson was an advantage 
no less important to these savages than it now is to their civil- 
ized successors. Its inexhaustible stores of iish furnished them 
witli a certain means of subsistence at all seasons, mid the navi- 
gation which it afforded greatly facilitated intercommunication 
and tirade. If, Uierefore, the Maliicans had been vantpushcd, 
driven away and almost exterminated by the Mohawks in 1(528, 
as assei'ted by the historian referred to, it is inconceivable that 
tliey could have l)een i>ermitted to hold undisputed possession 
of the western shore until so late a date as 1680.® 

The territory of the Mahican nation proper, at the date of 
the discovery, extended, as already stated, westward, two days' 
journey beyond the Hudson river, and northward along the 



1. WR88enaer*8 Hhtory Von Europa, Amflttrdam, 1624, says that the Mahioans hold 
seventy-five English miles on both sides of the river above, and that the Maqnas or Mo- 
kswks resided in tJie Interior.— Doo. II 1st. New York, HI, 27, 28. 

2. Ruttenber*s Indian Tribes of Uudson's River, 84, 85 ; 0*Callaghan*8 New Nether- 
land. 1, 192-24. 

8. Literally Bear's Island, so called, ho doubt from the totem of Its ooonpants. 

4. New York Records. 

5. Rnttenber's Indian Tribes of Hudson's River, 58 ; New York Col. Hist., 1,542. 

0. Deeds on record In the New York archives show that Aepjln, khig of the Maliicans. 
kept his cotmcll fire at Schodack as late as 16G4. Ruttenber, 58. 
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same river and the east- side of Wood creek^ and Lake Cliaiii- 
plain as far as Otter ereek in Vermont.' It was l)onnded 
on the east by the head vraters of the Westfield and the main 
stream of the Tunxis or Farmington river/ and on tliesonth by 
Roeliff Jansen's kill, a tributary of the Hndson, and proliably 
also by Salmon creek, which flows from the westward into the 
Housatonic near Lime Rock station in Connecticut.'' The an- 
cient council-fire or seat of government was at Schodack, or 
Eskwatak, at wliich place tlieir chief was visited by Hudson in 
1609, aa already mentioned.^ 

The Mahicans constituted one of several allied nations of 
common Algonquin descent,^ speaking a language generlcally 
the same, whose territories extended over New England from 
Qnel>ec to Manliattan. The confederacy also embraced the 
Lenni-Lenapes or Delawares, occupying the region watered by 
the western tributaries of the Hudson, below Oatskill, as well as 
the extensive area east of the Alleghanies drained by the Dcla-^ 
ware, the Susquelianna and the Potomac.*' 

Tliat the Mahicans and Moliawks were hereditaiy enemies is 
indisputable, and tliat they were frequently at war with esich 
otlier dimng the period of the Dutch dominion the records af- 
ford abnnditfit evidence. In the last war with the Mohawks in 



1. In tbe Mm. of Star Wttllam Johnicm In the N. Y. SUta Ubrary (vol. xxl, 40) b a 
letter eudoned :—'* Letter from Ohio oonceming land— recM H Oct. 10th, 1771." Tliit 
letter WM from a Mahloan Indhin. Abraham, who had left hki lands on Wood cruuk in 
1780. and allied himielf with the Delawaret. In this letter he aays i—** I undemtaiul the 
Mohikans at Mtookbrldiee are wantlnir to tell a certain tract of land lyingr above Allmuy, 
from the mouth of Wood creek npwardi." He claimed to still own the land, and pro- 
tested aicainst the sale. He says further. ** It may be reported that I am dead, as it b 
forty years since I left that country.** Sinned, *' Mohekin Abraham or Keeperdo.** 

8. See post. p. 40. 

8. Captain Konkapot, at a conference with the settling committee of tbe Uousatonlu 
proorletary In Fi»bruary. 1786, said : -"All the land east or what I liave sold to tbe com- 
mittee, as far as FUmington river, and south to the Connecticut line is all my laud.** 
Taylor*s Hist. Oreat Bairtaigton. M. 

4. Deed of Mahk)an Indians to Robert Uvingston, Doc. Hist. N. Y., 111. 6U; liuttou- 
ber*s Indian Tribes of Hudson*s River, 68, 85. 

6. This castle was located upon the site of the present village of Csstleton, N. Y. 
The name Schodack Is derived from the Aigomiuhi itootay, fire, and ojfc, place. 

0. President IBdwards, who was a missionary among them at Stookbridito for several 
years, gives the name as Mohekaneuw, whioii as interpreted by tliemselves, signifies 
"the people of the great waters continually In motion,** in allusion to the ancestral tra- 
dition of the nation that they originally emigrated from the north-western coast of 
North America. Presklent Dwurht writes the name Muhhekanneuw. (Dwigfat*s Travels, 
11,806.) They were called Mahiluinders by the Dutch, and Mourigans and Maulhilgans 
by the French. The English orthography of the records Is, as usuaL various. Maliicans, 
Mohioons, Mohegans, are some of the more common forms. For a list of twentv-slx va- 
riants of the name see N. Y. Colonial Hist., gen. index, p. 808. The traditional htatory of 
the nation Is given in detail in Mass. Hist. Coll., iz, 101. An hiterestlng account of the 
national customs, etc., is in Jones* Stockbridge, Past and Present. 

0. Ruttenber*s Indian Tribes of Hudson*8 River, 45. 
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lC(i4 we Icani tluit tlio MatiicHii imtioii and its oasteru allitw us- 
ecinblcd in ^rcat imml»er8 at a place nine miles east of Clav- 
orack, ppobablj at or near Uie outlet of Acb-kook-peeck or Co- 
|takc lake, and booh after mode a fnrioim descent npon tbo Mo- 
hawks, defeating tliein witli great slangbler.' This war contiii- 
ned witb varying fortunes for two or tbreo years, the Inlaiice of 
nucecsfl inclining decidedly in favor of tlie Maliicaiis, until [>eacc 
was fiiuilly restored tlirougb tiie influence of the antJiorities of 
New York and MasaachiiBette.' 

At a date not precisely known, bnt probably between IO81I 
and 11>90, the capital of the Maliican nation apjiears to have 
l»een removed fh>in fiskwatak to the Hoiiaatouic" valley. The 
reason assignee! for the removal lias lunalty been that the Malii- 
cans were driven from their ancient haunts by their implacable 
enemies, the Mohawks.* There appears to be no evidence 
whatever that this was actually the case. A far more probable 
and reasonable expUnation is to be looked for in the fact tliat 
tlie Mahicans liad sold all ttieir territories in the Hndson valley, 
with a few nnimportant exceptions, to the colonists.' The pa- 
tents of Rensselaerwyck, Kintlerhook, Patkook and Liviugston, 
all of which liad been disposed of before 1685, embraced almost 
the entire teiTitory along the oast shore of the Hudson extend- 
ing from Koeloff Jansen's kill to the Hoosick river. It is alto- 
gether probable therefore, that having thus i»arted with their 
lands, they peaceably retired further into the wildcmesB, and it 

I. IVw. irlnt. Now York. It. m,ffi. 

3. l/jltor of Out. txnelaco to Qot. WInthrop bi ION, Ttda Rattenber'R Indian TrlbM 
of llDdion'i IU*ar, p. IBO (note.) 

». ThB rterlviillon of the nume lloiuatimlo hM Riven rUe tc 



■'pl«oc-')>liowi ttot the immsdMnot belonit orWnally 

..._ If. Dr. Iiwlaht. on Ihe authority of f'resldent Bdwwds, 

u llonns-ten-nuti. and the dirnlflaatlun u"oTerthe mountain," Dwlght'* 



1l>elBware, aiimi; l.'hJppewB. teatta. aaui'iuh; AbnaH, aaat or oott.'i, meanhiB "I 
jond," "on the other aide of:" adtiu, "mountain," ami vk. "place" or "land." Ka- 
nloe Mahwee. the lait tull-blood mrrlror of Ule Soatlcoke band of Kent. Conn,. In ISM), 
pronounoed the name novti-a-lm-M. and alao Interprnted It "over the mountdn." (Mo- 
nvtan Moinorinl, p. TS, TrambDll'e Indian nauiea In Conn ) Rot. J, Sllngerland. of Ke>- 
heim. Win., a atookbrldn Indian of pure blood, pronouncea the name i>ti-tliol-lnn-naek. 
the RrM sjllable having (he eoand of on ns In oat. and Klres [be same deflnltloii, 
{Taylor'a lllit. flreat Harrington. 19. IB.) Theae ooncnrrent nnthorltlea eatabtlih tlic 
proper Interpretation of the name beyond roawnablo doubt, allboanh lanclful atinmptii 

nwfinlnK" west onmer." Smith's Hist, litleflold. I, 10-ai. Bui there bt no apparent rea- 
■on why llie Dnlch ahonld hiive given the Biipellallon " wmt corner " lo a tratl of Innd 
nn tlielr oitnnne coatern rroiitlcr. and henao Ibis ciplanatlon, allhonirli Huppiirtrd hy a 
'Chain of InKeuknis and ulausihlo ronjri'tnro. Liin M'jircely ba adtiiKlal. 

e. I^airc IT ante, (notea I and 2.) 
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may be conjectured tliat they re-establidied their council-fire at 
Wali-nali-ti-kook in die present town of Stockbridge. Tliattliis 
place was in fact the capital of the Maliican nation at the time 
of the first settlement of the English on the Housatonic wonld 
seem to admit of little donbt. 

Loskiel, the Moravian,-^a most excellent antliority on all mat- 
ters concerning the Indians — writing from Gnadenhutten, in 
Pennsylvania in 1751, says: — ^^Two deputies were likewise sent 
to the great council of the Maliican nation at Westenhuck, witli 
which they appeai*od much pleased, and as a pitx)f of their sat- 
isfaction made Abraliam, an assistant at Gnadenhutten, a cap- 
tain."^ President D¥nght, writing of the Stockbridge Indians 
in 1793, says: — ^'This tribe was, both by itself and other tribes, 
acknowledged to be the eldest branch of their nation ; and as 
such regularly had precedence in their councils.* Dr. Field 
states that ^' although their number was now small, they belonged 
to a large tribe of Indians who had been commonly called by 
the English Biver India/nSj some of whom lived in the noitli- 
wcst corner of Connecticut, and more at various places westward 
within the bounds of New York."* 

Even uioit) conclusive is the evidence contaiuoil in a ti-eaty 
executed at the great council at Fort Stanivix in 1768, between 
the Mohawks and the Stockbridge Indians, in which these na- 
tiims agreed tliat the '^ just and true" boundary between their 
respective possessions was the Hudson river as far up as Foi*t Ed- 
ward, and thence along Wood creek and Lake Cliamplain to the 
northward, and mutually released all pretensions wliich each 
may liave liad to lands on die opposite side of tliis boundary.^ 



1. Utot. Moravian Miitlont. Part Ul, p. 140. 

8. Dwight*! Travels. tt,8Q7. 

8. Hist, of Berkshire Co., MO. 

4. In September 1708, pursuant to Instructions from the Crown, a larfe number of 
Indians, oomprlstng delenktes from the Six Nations, shawnees, Delawares, Senecas, and 
Mahlcans, assembled at Fort Stanwlx, the present site of Rome, N. Y., for the purpose of 
entering 1 nto a treaty with the Commlsslonen of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Vir- 
irlnla. and Shr William Johnson, Superintendent of Indian affairs, to settle a boundary 
line between the Colonies and the Indians. A report of the proceedings at this treaty. 
In the form of a journal. Is bi New York Col. Illst vUi, 111-187. In tills ooours the fol- 
lowing entry:— *' 80th [September.] The Bounds between the Mohawks and the Stock- 
bridge Indians were adjusted to mutual satisfaction and the latter returned home." In 
18tM, the author by accident discovered In the Connecticut State archives at Hartford, a 
Ms. copy of the agreement referred to, the only one known to be In existence. It la In 
Indhins, II, 88R. A copy of this Interesting document Is printed In the appendix. The 
signers In belialf of tlie Stockbridge nation are Jacob Nauiuiumplitanuc, Jolm Kan- 
kapot and Solomou Unhaunaunwuunut, three of the principal saclieins. 
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The MahicatiR, tliercfoi*e, were no unworthy occupants of tlie 
beantifnl region which constitnted their ancient possessions. 
From first to last they resobitely maintained their independence, 
and on all occasions seem to Iiave proved themselves fully a 
match for the confederated wannors of the west. 

The subsequent liistory of the Maln'can or Stockbridge nation 
has ])een written l>y abler pens than mine, and I need not there- 
fore dwell upon it. The inscription ujwn the monument which 
pious and reverent liands have reared above tlieir dust in the 
old Indian burial ground at Stockbridge : — " The ancient burial 
place of tlie Stockl)ridge Indians, tlie friends of our fatlicrs," — 
is a well-deserved tribute to tlie memory of a noble race. Tliey 
welcomed the explorer Hudson with hospitable entertainment 
when he first set foot uix)n our shores; they guarded the infant 
settlements of the IIousat4)nic from the blood-thirsty hordes of 
nortliem invaders, and aveiied from their friends and neighbors 
the merciless destruction which fell upon the unhappy dwellers 
in the Connecticut valley in the French and Indian war. Above 
all, let it not l)e forgotten that when the hour came in which our 
fathers were comj>elled to take up arms in defence of their liber- 
ties, Captain Solomon Wahaunwanwanmeet, the chief of the 
Stockbridge nation, in the presence of the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies, pledged the fealty of his tribesmen in the 
memorable words: — "Wlierever you go, we will be by your 
sides; our bones shall lie with yours. We are determined 
never to be at iKjace with the red-coats while they are at vari- 
ance with you. If we are conquered our lands go with yours ; 
but if you are victorious, we hope you will help us to recover 
our just rights."^ Let history tell how on many a well-fought 
field this brave and genemus people redeemed the pledge of 
their chosen leader. 

In 1629 the Council of the West India Company granted im- 
portant concessions to such as should plant colonies in* New 

1. In April, 1774, the Provincial Congress of MassaohuBetts sent a message addressed 
to " Captain Solomon Ahhannuauwaumut, chief sachem of the Moheakounuck Indians ** 
at Stockbridge, aiyprlsing them oi the probable outbreak of lioetlUtles. and expressing a 
desire for conttnued friendly relations with his nation. In reply Captain Solomon Tislted 
Boston, and delivered a notable speech, pledging the fealty of his tribe (Ruttenber's 
Indians of Hudson's River, sno, 870). Wlien the alarm came from Islington, they took 
the field and participated In the battle of Bunker Hilt. Subs^-quently Captain Solomon 
renewed his pledge at the meeting of the council at Albany, In the eloquent language of 
wbksh an extract is given above.^C^ol. Hist. N. T., viii, QS90, 827. 
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Netlierland. These persons wei*e authorized to purchase fmiii 
tlie Indians such tracts as they miglit desire, and wei*e legally 
invested with feudal riglits over the lives and ])ei*8ons of their 
colonists or subjects.^ Under this privilege Killiaen Van Rens- 
selaer, a wealthy pearl merchant of Amsterdam, purchased in 
1630,< and at different times thei*oafter, a tiuct extending 24 
miles along the Hudson river from Beeren island to the mouth 
of the Moliawk, and 24 miles west and tlie same distance east 
fi*om the river, compi*ising nearly all of the present counties of 
Albany and Rensselaer, in the state of Kew York. This grant 
was known in colonial times as the Manor of Rensselaerwyck.^ 
For many years Van Rensselaer's colony was die most prosper- 
ous portion of Kew Amsterdam. An extensive trade in furs 
was carried on with the natives, the profits of which for the 
most part found their way into the coffers of the '^ patroon" or . 
lord of the manor. 

« 

The Dutch autliorities in New Netlierland wei*e from an 
early day in continual trouble ¥rith the people of Connecticut 
in respect to their boundaries. The pretensions of the Hollan- 
ders to the country west of Connecticut river were ti-eated by 
the New England settlers ivith ill-concealed contempt. We ai-e 
quaintly told tliat the West India Company in 1636, '^ did cause 
to be purcliased by one Hans Yan Der Sluys, a cei*tain place 
called Kivitslioeck, (Saybrook Point) as their High Mightinesses' 
arms were affixed to a tree at that place in token of possession ; 
the English not only pulled them down but even carved a buf- 
foon's face in their stead, in gross contempt and disregard of their 
High Mightinesses ; and although satisfaction was repeatedly 
demanded for this nought has resulted or could be obtained."** 
At last after a lengthy controversy a boundary was fixed by ami- 
cable agreement on September 19, 1650, it being pi*ovided that 
all the settlements made by the Connecticut people along the 
sound as f^r as, and including the pi*esent town of Greenwich, 
should be given up to the English, and thus peace in that 
' quarter was temporarily restored.^ 

1. Brodhemd*! Hist New York, 1, liM ; O'CalUffhan*! New Netherland, i, U«. 

». New York Col. Hbt., 1, 44. 

8. See map of Manor of Kenaaelaerwyok, Doc. Htet. New York, Ul, fkolng p. 010. 

4. New York Col. nist. t, 600. 

5. Brodhead*! Hbt. New York. I, fi80; Tmmbuiri Hist. Conn., I, 191 ; 0*CaUaghan*i 
New Netherland, II, 161, 168. 
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The hoiindarj disputes with Massachusetts appear to have 
comiueiiced in 1650, in which year a grant of hind was made by 
the Qeneml Court of the Province of Massachusetts Bay of cer- 
tain lands opposite Fort Oi*ange. An exploiing party was sent 
out, wliich spent several weeks in an examination of the shores 
of the Hudson river, but its commander received very little en- 
couragement from the Dutch Governor Stuyvesant, and he re- 
turned witliout effecting anything of importance.' Massachu- 
setts however still persisted in her claim that the upper part of 
Iludsoti's river was covered by her patent, though it is difficult 
to conjecture with what show of reason, inasmuch as the river 
had beyond question been discovered and colonized by the 
Dutch, and moreover a proviso in tlie patent itself, in the most 
explicit terms, declared it void in respect to any territory in 
the jwssession of the Dutch prior to Nov. 3, 1620, the date upon 
which the charter passed the great seal.* 

In September, 1664, the colony of New Netherland, the ter- 
ritories of which, with the most utter disregard and violation of 
all iiitenuitional comity, had l)een granted by Charles II, to his 
lirother, the Duke of York, wtis conquered and fell into the 
hands of the English by the surrender of New Anisterdam. 
Tlie name of the province was changed to New York, while to 
Bevei^wyck wjis given the name of Albany. In August 1673, 
tlie colony wsis recaptured by the Dutch, but was restored to 
the English by treaty the following Febniary, and from tliis 
time forwaitl the authority of the English hi New York was 
never questioned by any European power. 

The reduction of New Amsterdam in 1664 was effected by 
an expedition under the command of Col. Richard Nicolls, 
with whom were associated Sir Robert Carr, Col. George Cart- 
wright and Sanniel Maverick, as myal commissioners to visit 
the several colonies in New England. The main object of 
sending out this commission appears to have been, to seciu'e 
such alterations in the charters of the several New England col- 
onies as would give to the crown the appointment of their gov- 
ernoi*8 and of the commanders of their militia, but in addition 



1. Brodhead*8 ll\ai. New York, I, 664, 665. 

2. Uatohliuon*8 Hist Massachosetts, I, ICO; Brodhead's Utot New York, 1, 656. 
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to this they woro outnisted with various other powers, among 
wliich was tluit of deteriiiiuiiig the l>ouiidiu*ie8 between the dif- 
ferent colonies in disputed cases.^ Inuuediately after the estab- 
lishment of the Duke's govermnent in New York in 1664, the 
conmiissioners accordingly pi*oceeded to execute the somewhat 
delicate duty of settling the lioundary lietween that province 
and Connecticut, which after much discussion with the repi-o- 
sentative of the last mentioned colony, wtis linally placed at a 
general distance of al)out 20 miles east of Hudson's river.^ It 
is necessary to pass over inuch of interest in connection with 
this negotiation, and to state what is sutticient for the pitssent 
pm^x)6e, that the line was not wholly sm'veyed and marked out 
until as late as 1731.' The northwest coruer of Connecticut 
was then establishpd at a ]K>int 20 miles distant from Hudson's 
river.^ This (Kiint was marked by a heap of stones, which has 
ever since l)een known as '^ Connecticut old corner " and has 
formed an hniK)rtant reference point in many subsecinent sur- 
veys.^ In pursuance of the agi'cement l>etween the pixivinces, 
Connecticut ceded to New York, at the same time, a stri]) along 
her western l>order kuown as the ^^ oblong," the width of 
which waB ^' One Mile, three-quartei's of a Mile, twenty-one rod, 
and live links," which established the actual northwest comer of 
Connecticut, tliat distance fui*therto the eastward.^ Nocliange 
has since been made in the actual }>osition of this comer. 
. The king's commissioners seem to have been of the opinion 
that tlie principle agreed ui>on for the Connecticut boundary 
was equally applicable to that of Massachusetts, the ^^ just lim- 
its" of which colony say tliey, "ye Conmiissioners find to be, 
Seconuet Brook on ye South West and Merriniack River on ye 
North East, and two right lines dmwn from each of these two 



1. The letter of iostrucUona from Charles l. to the commifliikMien may be found at 
lenfcUi in New York Col. Ubt., IH, 51-54. 

9. New York Col. Hist. lU, lOU ; Uuncral Bntrius (Mh.) Office N. Y. Seo*y SUte, 1, TD. 

8. New York Sen. Doe. 1857. (No. 1U5,) p. 100: Conn. lYivate Laws, li, 1510. The 
agreement between the oommlasloners contains a detailed report of Uie work of the sur- 
vey, and may be found in N. Y. Sen. Uoo., 18OT, No. 105, p 100. 

4. This distance was measured diruolly upon the surface of the irround, with an al- 
lowance of \t rods per mile added, to bring it to an approximately horiaontal measure- 
ment. 

5. Tlie geopraphioal position of tills oonier, accordhig to the latest determination of 
Prof. 11. f: Wallmg Is l^it. 4A deg., 20 min., 50.0 sec., and Long. 78 deg., 81 mhL, 18.7 sec. 

0. New York Sen. Doc.. 1857, No. 105, p. 178. 
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places till it uumos to lliicUoire Itivcr; for that is already 
plauted and given to lliu Koyall lliglineee."' 

Tliis seiiii-oflicial dtMUHmtion of tlie extent of tlic westoni 
liniitB of tbe MaBsaclnisette Bay wim made by tlie ruyal eouuiii»- 
Moiiera in 1664 or '65. It of cuurBe I>ecaiMe known to tho pro- 
vincial antliorities, wlio doiibtltiRfl dcjxsiidcd njioii it ns a jiiatiH- 
catioii, if any were needed, of tlieir eubHe<[neiit action in grant- 
ifig lands to settlers in tlie llousatoiiic valley to tlie eastward of 
the boundary thus indicated. 

The first settlenient wincli was eetablislied in the ucighlrar- 
Iiood of Fort Orange, outside the limits of the jiat^nt of Rens- 
Belaerwyck, was at Kinderhook, where thenj appears to liave 
been some few dwellers as early as 1660.' The Indian trail 
eastward from Fort Orange passed tlirongh this settienient, and 
Wcstonhook or lloneatonir, and thence ovor tho nionntains to 
SpringHuld, anil so on to MHSSHclnisetta Bay. It was known to 
the Dnteh hh " the New England |Mth" and to the dwellura in 
Uio Ck>nneeUcnt valley as " the Bay path." 

Among the settlers at Kinderhook before lY(K) were Couraut 
Borghghardt" and Elias Van Scliaak or Scoick, who were exten- 
sively engaged in tlie fnr trade with tlie natives eastward along 
the New EngUnd patli. They were both conversant with tlie 
tMtive huiguage, and midonbtodly became iieqnainted with Uie 



Kinderhook. lis may ha to been a nollvt uf nnllarKl. Us En moiiUonoit (a a pninilnant 
slUuRi of K. In llfB, and In IliO. unit appearg to haTe lived Daar the rifer, nnrlli ol Kln- 
alerhook oreek, In what la now StnTrennt. Id 1717 be beoomB InTolved In ■ diaiiiitu 
wtlh Van Hflnaaelaer In reapect to land titlea. nndduiibtlaa ■« ■ reaulLoT this, allied 
IilDueir witb tin IntFreMa ol the New Kngland Mltlen In Uw llonmtonlc Talle;. Itdlna 
well aoqualntml with tin Indiana and conTtnant wlib their languaitfl and DUilonu, be 
wag emplored by Ihs aetUlns oommltlee In ITU, to niKollatfl (be piiroliue ot llie laiiilB 
formlnx the aottUieni portion of BerkahlTB oounty. He had alarf^ [amlly of aona anil 
daniEhten, and abont 1134. be removed to the noumtonlo eettlement brbigli» hli tamity 
with him. Ilia homeatead ooonplcd a alte about fifteen roda aontli of Ibe tMxlR- 
wlck Iratltale bi UrtsL Ran1nBt»n, but hr. owned beaklea, wvEral hundred aonta oF 
the beat landa now within Or<«t UarrlURton and KKrsuioiit lie was a man or cTcalln- 
telllffenoe, enlerprke, and pnbllo sptrll, aa well aa of itutdy Intucrily, and Judtting frum 
Ua anlocrapfa, waaaman of nHxTedncatloR lor Iboae timea. The maiden name of his 
wite waatlealeVan Wye. Their deiHiend&nts are atlll numeroua InSonthem nerkKhlru, 
allhraub the name li now commonly written BurKhardtor UnrgoL Mr, Borghiihardl 
died about ITGO, and waaiindoabiedly burled In tbe vicinity of othnrBol his famlty lii the 
■With burial gruand iitUrent Barrineton. Ilia In be nwretted that no ault ably inaarlhpil 
monument |>eriietnaleR tlie memor]' ottbb aturdy patriarch, who may fairly he entllled 
to b« rallied the founder otthe lloiiaatonlccotony. For many Intircslltifi partlDUlan- of 
hia life aee Taylor's lliatory ot (ireat Barilnffton, 10T-I1D. 
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valley of the Hoiisatoiiic at a very early period, rb it Iny at 
a distance of not luorci tluui a day's jonriiuy from Kiiiderhuok. 
Ill tlie spring of 1717 Borglighardt and Yair Sctuwk made 
application to tlie Guvanior of New York for a liceiisu to pur- 
chase 4,000 acres of land comprised iu a tract lying aoutlieast of 
the patent wliich liad been granted to tlie inliabitautt) of Kinder- 
hook in 1683, and west of the limits of tlie Westuiiliook jw- 
tent.' The land waa duly Uid out by Um govenunuut surveyor 
in the fall of tlie same year," but waa immediately etaimud by 
Henry Van Kenasolaer as he alleged by virtue of a prior jm- 
'tent,' a claim wliich led to a controversy tlie ultimate results of 
which were far from unimportant. 

In order to underBtaiid tliu mutiml ruliitiuius of thu tlilToruiit 
land patents in this region granted prior to 1720, it will Iw ncc- 
easary to refer briefly to their histories. In 168:^, a tract of 
land pruvioiisly purchased from the native owners in lielialf of 
the proprietor or ]Mtroon of Beiisselaerwyek, was continned to 
Stephen Van Corthuid, director of the manor or colony. This 
traet, known as J'otkook, was dosuribed in tlie Indian deed as 
extending slongUie river f roai a uertHiii kill iiurtliof Olavcrack, 
to a kill called Wat/an-Jai^ek, eastward "half a day's journey" 
to tlie "high woodland" Watoanayiuuilc, and iiurtUward to 
tlie before mentioned kill of Cluverack.* Wawanatputsik^ is 
to tills day a well-known landmark, situated Ixitwuen nine and 
ten miles fmm tlie river, "where tliu Indians have laid seveml 
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Iica})8 of Rtone together by ancient custom used among tliem.''^ 
A north line from this point to Claverack creek would have in- 
cluded some 23,000 aci*es. Van Rensselaer^s agents however, 
jierliaps by calling in the aid of a long-distance pedestrian of 
surpassing ability, extended the "half day'-e jouniey" no less 
than 24 miles, to the confluence of the Ilousatonic and Green 
rivers, and then claimed to a line extending thence to the source 
of Kinderhook creek, in what is now Hancock, embracing not 
only the greater part of the present county of Columbia, but a 
considerable section of southwestern Berkshire. By means of 
this bai-ofaced fmud« some 175,000 acres of land which had 
never been purchased from the Indians at all, were included in 
the survey and consequently within the limits of the patent 
granted by Governor Dongan in 1683.* This patent was there- 
after known as the Claverack or lower manor, but by tlie terms 
of the grant, the inhabitants were not subject to the feudal 
conditions of the upper manor or colony of Rensselaerwyck.* 
Killiaen Van Rensselaer, to whom the Claverack manor de- 
scended by entail, conveyed it in 1704 to his brother Ilendrick 
Innw whom it passed to his eldest son Jolm,^ who ultimately 
found it a most vexatious and troublesome inheritance. It ap- 
jiears therefore that the Van Rensselaer patent of 1683 was the 
earliest grant embincing any portion of the territory within the 
Housatonic valley. 

Among the officials at Albany at this period was a slirewd and 
entcqirising young Scotchman by the name of Robert Living- 
ston," who hold the jjosition of town clerk and secretary for In- 

1. flB4. 

2. New York Archives (Ms.) Izzvll. M. A waimnt for the survey of this tract for Hend- 
rink Van Rensselaer Is In New York ijand Papers (Ms.) vlll, 48, and the return of the sur- 
vey, with map, by James LIvlncston, deputy surveyor, may be found. Ibid, vlll, 78. This 
survey was made hi 1721, and the boundaries are given as above. 

9. O'Callaghan'sNewNetherland. II, 185. 

4. John or Johannes Van Rensselaer, b. 1711. d. 1088, was son of Ilendrick V. R., and 
father-in-law of MaJ. Oen. Philip Schuyler. Holgate's Amer. Oenealogy, 44. 

.1. Robert Llvlnfcston, first proprietor of the manor, was b. In Anoram, Scotland, In 
16RI, emigrated to America In 1074, and settled In Albany. He filled numerous public 
odlcGs ; was Secretary for Indian affairs. Member of the Rxecutlve ('ounoll, and speaker 
of the Provincial Assembly, Mayor of Albany, etc. A biographical sketch of him says 
that '*he died about the year 1728. havine been with few intermiJisions. the recipient of 

fniblks favor and patronage from nis first arrival In America to the close of his career, 
le was a man of unquestionable shrewdness, perseverance and of large acquisitiveness. 
His main efforts seem to have been directed prlnci^ially to securing for himself office, 
wealth and R|ienial privileges, and every opportunity was seized by him to get the gov- 
ernment and the legislature to recognize his manor of Livingston.'* The larger part of 
the manor was devised by him to his eldest son Philip.— Doc. Hist. New York, III, 725- 
nn, (note). 
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\\mi affairs aa early as 1676. He performed the dnties of thia 



imiiiutant offloe for nearly fifty years, and in Uiat capacity 
((uii'ud much information in respect to valuable lands still in Uie 
|i(isBuiiBion of the natives, — information, which as Uie sequel will 
tihow, he soon managed to turn to excellent account for his own 
iiitarust. On November 12, 1680, Governor Andross approved 
his {petition for leave to purchase land on the east side of 
Hudson's river,' and on the 12th of July, 1683, he procured a 
deed from the Maliican owners of a tract on RoelofI Jansen's 
kill adjacent to the river, having a front of about ten miles and 
extending eastwardly ^^ to a cripple bush by the Indians called 
MaliOHkakook.^^ This locality, there is reason to believe, was 
ulxnit twelve miles east of the river. On November 4, 1683, 
(iovenior Dongan issued a patent for the land tlius pnrdiased.* 
In the spring of 1686 Livingston presented anotlier petition to 
Qovemor Dongan, in which he set forth his disappointment in 
respect to the character of the preceding pui*chase, which ^^ after a 
view and Survey thereof proves much Contrare to £xpectati<ui, 
very Little being fitt to be Improoved, and whereas there is a 
Peece of Land Lyeing upon ye Same Kill called by the Indians 
Tachkanick liehinde Patkook about Two or 300hund acres, 
which in time might Proove a Convenient setlement for your 
honr humble Petitioner, he tlierefore humbly Prays Tliat your 
hour would be Pleased to grant him a Lycence to P^irchase ye 
Same of ye native Proprietors, who are willing to dispose 
thereof to your honr humble Petitioner," etc. Upon Uiis peti- 
tion '' 200 acres of ye said land was granted," and Livingston 
accordingly received a deed from the Indians on August lOtli, 
of the same year, and (m August 27th, Governor Dongan oon- 
flrmod by |)atent the purchase as described in the Indian deed.^ 
The next year, Livingston again i)ctitioned die governor to 
unite his two former purtihases under a ^' patent of confirmation " 
constituting the suuiu numor of Livingston and conferring feu- 
dal privileges u|M)n the pniprietor, which Mras granted by the 
governor, and tAo |mtont issued July 28, 1686.^ The next year 

1. Doo. UlMt. New York, HI, (Ml. / 

«. Ibid. m. ei«. 

8. Ibid, Ul, ei6. 
4. Ibkl.m,ei7. 
6. Ibid. lU. 0M-ttl7. 
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IjivingRtxm purchiified from the natives ceiiain additional lands 
west and south of Copake lake.^ 

The petitions for these patents were artfully worded by Liv- 
ingston so as to convey the false impression that both tlie origi- 
nal gitints taken together would comprise but a little over 2,500 
acres, hut the b(mndaries, apparently by intention, were de- 
8cril)C(l by natuml objects under their aboriginal names, and 
actually encompassed a vast tract, containing at least 176,000 
acres and embracing fully one-third of the present county of Co- 
lumbia. The manor, as afterwards surveyed, included a consid- 
erable portion of the arable land comprised witliin the limits of 
the present to^vn of Mount Washington.' There does not ap- 
IxMir tol)ca particle of evidence that Livingston over purchased 
the last mentioned land from the Indians, or indeed any consid- 
erable portion of the tract which now forms the northeastern 
section of Co^mke, although he had caused them to be included 
within his manorial grnnt. This was an eminently cliaractoristic • 
piece of sharp practice, which was destined to cause Livingston's 
descendants no small amount of trouble. 

Tlius for a consideration of 930 guilders in wampum, equiva- 
lent to $375, and some $200 additional in axes, kettles, knives, 
blankets and other like connnodities, Robert Livingston ob- 
tained for himself and his successors the perpetual sovereignty 
over this pnncely domain, and inasmuch as in tlie words of his ' 
" bumble petition," he had " been at Vast Charges and Expence 
in Purchaseing the said Tracts and Parcells of Land from the 
native Indians and als<K) in Settling and Lnprovoing the same," 
he was only required to pay to the crown an aimual quit-rent of 
28 shillings. But as he afterwards re-conveyed to the crown 
6,000 acres in consideration of £400 sterling, he must have re- 
ceived rcimburscment for his " Vast Cliarges and Expence," so 
that the i*cmaining 169,000 acres, became virtually a free gift 
from the royal government.^ 

On July 17, 1705, Peter Schuyler, Derrick WesscUsand sev- 

1. Doc. Utat. New York, IH, 828. 

2. See map of a wirvey by John noatty, Dcp. surveyor of New York, October 20, 1714, 
a fac slinllu of wlilcli is In I)oo. Illst. New York. Hi, facing p. 600. 

3. ThlA tract now constitutes the town of ncrmantown and was purchased by the 
crown for a colony of (Jennan Palatines. Many documents relative to this settlement 
may be found in Doc. Hist. New York, vol. III. 
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eral other peraonB holding offices of trust and profit under the 
Now York govor/iment) petitioned for a {mtent for ceiiain 
titicts of land lying on a creek called Wentenhook^ beginning at 
an Indian biirgring place ^^ hard by Kaphack," thence mnning 
up northerly on both sides tlie said creek to a fall or rift of the 
same called Sasigtonack,^ and extending into the woods west- 
erly to the bonnds of Kinderhook and Patkook, together with 
another tract of land also lying on Westenhook ci-eek, extend- 
ing on both sides from Sasigtonack northerly to anotlier rift 
called Packwake, and thence westerly to the bonnds of tlie 
Manor of Kinderhook and Rensselaerwyck. This patent is al- 
leged to be based upon purchases made from the natives, some 
as early as 1685, and others in 1703 and 1704.* It is difficult to 
determine the extent of tliis gitmt from the somewliat obscura 
description given in the patent granted to the petitioners on 
September 29, 1706, but it is quite certain tliat its soutlierly 
boundary was the sti'eam now called Salmon creek, which joins 
the Housatonic near Lime Bock station Connecticut. It extended 
north to the limestone gorge tlirough which the river flows be- 
tween Glondalo^and Stockbridge, which can bo identified us 
Pdck-was-ohe or Paokfwake^ and included all the territory to a 
line four miles east of the river nortli of the present noith line 
of Sheffield. By the conditions expressed in the grant the pa- 
tentees were required to clear and make improvements upon 
some portion of tlie lands granted within six years, and to pay 
to the cro^vn an annual quit-rent of £7 10s. 

It appears therefore tliat the Westenhook patent, being lim- 
ited in a westerly direction by the prior patents of Patkook and 
Kinderhook, did not in fact comprise any very large amount 
of tlie territory now in Massachusetts west of the Housatonic 
river. No evidence has been di8Covei*ed tending to show that 
any actiial improvements were ever made under t]ie auspices of 
the patentees, in compliance with the terms of the grant. 

The petition of Borghgliardt and Van Scoick in 1717, for tlie 
purchase of lands south of the Kinderhook patent, appeal's to 

1. SaHgUmact signifying '* water splashing over rooks.** Taylor Identifies Uils as the 
falls In the upo • - - — «• - - • 

8. NewYort 




8. Pack-wakit a term signifying a bend or elbow. In allusion to Uie cliange froiu a 
westerly to a southerly course which occurs In tlie river at this point. It is Uie place 
where the unfinished grade line of the I.ee ami Hndsoii railroad crosses the river a short 
distance above (llondale. 
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have given rise to a controverey with Ileury Van Beneeelaer, 
tlie proprietor of the lower manor, which continued for many 
years.^ This circumstance renders it highly probable that Bor- 
ghghardt, who seems to have l>een a man of unusual intelligence 
and enter})rise, and possessed of an intimate knowledge of the 
Westenhook region, determined to enter into the negotiations 
with some of the prominent men in western Massachusetts, 
with tlie understanding tliat he woiUd co-operate with tliem in 
extending the settlements under that government into the val- 
ley of the Westenhook or Housatonic. Some scheme of this 
nature nnist certainly have been under consideration m the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts as early as 1719, for on November 
19th of that year it was voted that, " Whereas the divisional 
line and l)oundary between this province and the province of 
New York have never l)een nm, marked out and stated ; and 
new plantations ai*e issuing forth from that government as well 
as this; ordered tliat Samuel Thaxter, William Dudley and 
John Stoddard, Esq., be a conmiittee to join with such as the 
government of New York shall appoint, to nm and settle the 
divisional line and boundary between said provinces pursuant 
to their legal grants."* A copy of this resolution was duly 
transmitted to the governor of New York. The action of the 
Gencnil Court may have been prompted by information received 
ivowx Borghgliardt, and it may also have l)een due to a kiiowl- 
cdge of the fact that the western boundary of Connecticut had 
been agreed upon, and was about to be definitely survey'ed and 
established at a distance of twenty miles cast of Hudson's river. 
It was obviously the policy of Massachusetts to extend her plan- 
t4ition8 westward to a corresjwnding distance as soon as possible, 
and thus esbiblish a prior claim to the territory by virtue of 
actual occupancy and settlement, a iwlicy which had l)een con- 
sistently and successfully puraued on the part of Comiecticut. 
Two years more elai>8ed before anything definite was done. In 
May, 1722, two i>etition8 were i>resented signed by 176 inhabi- 
tiints of Uampshire county asking for grants of lands on the 
Housatonic river,' which were favorably res^wnded to, and a 
i-csolution passed and approved by the governor on the 30th of 

1. Now York Land l^apers (Mm.). vIH. 1M; xxlv, 16; xxxlll, 4. 

2. MRMsacbusetts Oen. Court Records. 

8. Field's Hist. Berkshire Co., 201 ; Taylor's Hist. Great Barrington, 14. 
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June, granting to the petitionee two townBliiix), each containing 
seven miles sqiiai^e, on the Housatonic river, tlie iirat adjacent 
to the divisional line between Massachnsetts and Counecticnt, 
which liad been run and marked hi 1717,^ and die second hn- 
mediately adjacent tliercto on the north. A committee was ap- 
pointed to lay out lands, admit settlers, extinguish the Indian 
title and generally to manage the affairs of the plantations.^ 

On the 25tli of April, 1724, the settling committee met Kon- 
kapot and nineteen other Indian ownera of the territory, at 
Westfield, Conraet Borgliardt acthig as interpi*eter, and a deed 
was executed by them, conveying with certain reservations a 
tract extending four miles east of the river, lK>iniding south on 
the colony line, nortli on ''ye great Mountain known by ye 
name of Mau-Hhurfee-haunk^^'^ and westwaixl '* on ye Patten or 
Colony of New York."* 

A somewhat remarkable fact connected with this deed is, 
that the Indians warranted the title to be fi'oe of all incum- 
brances, an unusual provision in such instruments, which would 
seem to indicate that the grantors regarded the prior sales al- 
leged to Imve been made to the Westenhook patentees as null 
and void. An examination of the petition for the Westenhook 
grant suggests, to say the least, the possibility of fraud. It i*e- 
cited that the petitionee had advanced money and goods to the 
Indian proprietor of certiiin lands at Westenhook, who luid 
mortgaged the premises to them, and that the Indians l>eing un- 
able to'repay the sums thus advanced, the petitionee had ^' con- 
descended" to make further advances and take deeds of the 
lands.^ It has always been a circumstance difficult of explana- 
tion, that the wealthy ownera of such a valuable tnict as West- 
enhook never appear to have attempted to establish a single 
settler on it, and so far as is known, never made the slightest 
attempt to enforce their rights except by bringing suits for ti*es- 
pass against some of the iii*st individuals who claimed under the 
Massachusetts grant^ But if the Indian title Wiis obtiiined by 

1. Oonn. Arohiyei, (Mas.) Ctolonlal Boundaries, ili ; lk>weu*8 Boundary Disputes, 60. 
' 9. Taylor's Hist. Great Barrington, 14. 

8. Probably the elevation now known as RatUesnnlio Hill, in StockbrldKO. 

4. Field's lllst Berkshire County. 901 ; Taylor's Hist. Orual IturriuieitHi, lA. A oony of 
the deed Is printed in tlio appendix of I'aylor p. 4H8, and also in N. K. Uoii. and Ulst. 
Reg.. viU, 216. ^ 

6. Taylor's Hist. Great Barrington, 9. 

0. Ibid, 96. 
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fraud or coinpulsiou, thc8c lionomble Now York gentlenieu 
knew very well that no man's scalp would be safe, who at- 
tempted to settle under it. Conraet Borghghardt must liave 
been conversant with thefacts in the case, and everytliing which 
we know of the character of that stuixly pioneer forbids us to 
suppose that he would have been a party to the conveyance at 
Westfield, if the prior purchase by the Westcnhook patentees 
of a large part of the same territory had been a ho^Wrfide trans- 
action. 

Tliere are many evidences that the Indians felt deeply ag- 
grieved by the fraud which had been practiced upon them by 
Van Kensselaer, Livingston, and the Westcnhook patentees, of 
including within their limits large tnicts of land which had never 
been honorably purchased or paid for. Captain Ilendrick Au- 
]>aumut,^ who succeeded Captain Konkapot as chief of the Ma- 
hican or Stockbridge nation, in an elo<pient address to the Gov- 
ernor of New York at the Allmny conference in 1754, tells the 
story of the wrongs of his countrymen in a forcible and eilec- 
tive manner. 

" Fatliors : We are greatly rejoiced to see you ail here. It is 

by the will of Heaven that we are met here, and we thank you 
for this opiK)rtunity of seeing you together, as it is a long tune 
since wo have had such an one. 

" Fathers : Who sit present here, we will jiist give you a short 
relation of the long friendship which hath subsisted between 
the white |>cople of this country and us. Our forefathers had 
a ciistle on this river. As one of them walked out he wiw 
something on the river, but was at a loss to know what it was. 



1. C^pt. llendrfok Atipattmat, who was perhaps the ablest and most disUoguished In- 
vldiial of his natloo. first appeared in history as the spealcer in the conferenoe between 
the Mahioans and the Mohawlc embassadors during tiie war of 1746. Nothing app<'ars to 
be known of his birth and parentage. Uis eloqnent and able address to the governor of 
New York, which we reprodnce In full, and his stirring and patriotio spceoh to the com- 
missioners of the Continental Congress at Albunv in ]7r4, shows the spirit in whlch-hlm- 
soif and his people espoused the cause of their friends, the Now England colonists. Ue 
welcomed the missionaries among his people, impressing upon them a recognition of his 
worth, even while refusing to imlte with trie converts. During the French war he served 
faithfully and returned to his people with honor. After the rovoltitlon. In accord- 
nnci'> with a sugirostion msdo by Kcv. Mr. KIrkland to Qcn. Knox, then secretary of war, 




(April 22, 1791,) he was employe<l by the government on missions to the western tribes, 
and conducted Important and successful r 
served to prepare the way for 
Ilendrick 3olned the Amerlran r 
noxiiioii. In all his multifarious publto duties he never forgot his people, and one of his 
last aots was to write a hintor)' of his nation. In \9iXi he removen to Oreen Bay, Wis., 
with the remnant of his tribe, where he was soon alter gathered to his fathers. The 
above particulars are mainly from Kuttenber's Indian Tribes of Iludsotrs HIver, j>. 8S^ 
S25. See also Jones* Stockbridge Past and Present, and Stone's Life of Brant, 11, 907. 
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He took it ^t first for a great fish. He rau into the castle and 
gave notice to the odier Indians. Two pf onr forafathers went 
to see what it was, and foiind it a vessel with men in it. They 
innuediately joined hands >vith the people in tlie vessel and be- 
came friends. The white people told them they shonld not 
come any fiirther up the river at that time, and said to them 
they would return back whence they came and come again in a 
year's time.* According to their promise they returned back in 
a year's time, and came as far up the river as where the old fort 
stood. Our forefathers invited them on shore and said to them, 
here we will give you a place to make you a town ; it sliall l)e 
from this place to such a stream, and from the river l>ack up to 
the hill. Our . forefathers told them, tliough they wero now a 
small people, tliey would in time multiply and fill up the land 
they liad given to them. - After they were ashore some time, 
some other Indians who had not seen them before looked 
fiercely at them, and our f oi*efathers ol)serving it, and seeing the 
white people so few in number, lest they should be destroyed, 
took and sheltered them under their arms. But it turned out 
that those Indians did not desire to destroy them, but wished 
also to liave the wliite i)eople for Uieir friends. At this time 
which we have now spoken of, the white people were small, 
but we were very numerous and strong. We defended them 
in that low state, but now the case is altered. You are numer- 
ous and strong ; we are few and weak ; therefore we exiKx;t you 
to act by us in these ciixsuinstances as we did by you in those 
we have just now i*elated. We view you now as a very large 
tree which lias taken deep root in the ground ; whose branches 
are spread very wide. We stand by the body of this ti*ee and 
we look around to see if there be any who endeavor to hurt it, 
and if it should so hap})en that auy ai*e i)owerful enough to de- 
stroy it we are ready to fall with it. 

'^ Fathers: You see how early we made friendship with you. 
we tied each other in a very strong chain. That chain has not 
yet been broken. We now clean and rub that chain to make it 
brighter and stronger, and we determine on our jmrt that it 
shall never be bi*oken, and we hope you will take cai*e that nei- 
ther you nor any one else shall break it. And we are greatly 
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rejoiced that |x»ce and friendBlii]) liave 8o long 8iii>8i8ied be- 
tween ns. 

" Fathers: Don't think strange at wliat we are alnnit to say. 
We wonld say something respecting onr lands. When the 
white ]XK>ple purchased from time to time of us, they said they 
only wanted to purchase the low lands ; they told ns the hilly 
land was good for nothing, and that it was full of wood and 
stones; but now we see people living ail about the hills and 
woods although they have not purchased the lands. When we 
inquire of the jieople who live on these lands what right they 
have to them, the}' reply to us, that we are not to be regarded, 
and that these lands belong to the king ; but we were the first 
))088e88ors of them, and when the king has paid us for them, 
then they may say they are his. Himting now has grown very 
scarce, and we are not like to get our living that way. There- 
fore we hope our f athen^ will take care that we are paid for our 
lands that we may Ihre."^ 

The significance of Captain Hendrick's remarks will appear 
when we come to discuss the controversies which arose in con- 
sequence of the wrongful appropriation of the lands referred 
to by the New York patentees. 

Conraet Borghghardt seems henceforth to have identified him- 
self wholly with the interests of the New England settlers. In 
1725, before the settling committee commenced operations at 
Ilousatonic, they employed him to measure the distance be- 
tween the Hudson and the Ilousatonic rivers. Owing to vari- 
ous obstacles intcrjx)sed by the Westenhook patentees, who by 
this time had discovered what was going on, lie had mucJi dif- 
ficulty in securing a surveyor, but finally procured one from a 
distant point, who with the assistance of Mr. Borghghardt and 
his son, ultimately succeeded in measuring the line.* This meas- 
urement was undoubtedly made along thedividing line between 
the Livingston manor and the patent of Patkook, and was 
for the purpose of determining the position of the colonial 
boundary. Early in 1726, Messrs. Ashley and Pomeroy of the 
settling committee established the boundary between the two 

1. New York Col. Illst., vl, 881 ; Hiittenber's Indian Triben of Hudson *8 River, 821. An 
fnt^rcfftinfr hiofn^phlcnl sketch of Aiiimumiit Is given in Die last named work. See also 
Jones* Bloc'khrWico l^asi ami Trcscnt. 

9. Massachusetts Archives, (Mss.) xlvi, 122 ; Taylor*s Hist. Oreat Harrington, 25. 
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townBhipfi-^wliicli it may be noted, corresponded exactly with 
that between two of the Westenhook tiucts, and made a rongh 
survey and division of the lower township.' The records ai*e 
silent as to the pi-oceedings in the first year of the settlement, 
but it is certain that some pioneers found their way to the val- 
ley as early as 1726, and one — Matthew Noble of Wostfield — 
in 1725.« 

The intelligence of this movement stiiTed up the Westenhook 
patentees. They commenced actions of ti*cspass and ejectment 
against some of the settlera,' and memorialized Qovemor Bur- 
net of Now York, complaining of the encroachments on their 
property by the Massachusetts people.^ A cori*espondence ensued 
between Oovomor Bumet and Oovemor Belcher of Massachu- 
setts, in which the former proposed that ^' no Innovations bo 
made on the boundaries of the provinces, till they be settled 
either by Agreement, or order from IIomjQ."^ This was assented 
to on the pai*t of both governments, an order to that effect hav- 
ing been passed on December 28, 1726, by the General Coui*t 
of Massachusetts,^ while a like oi*der was issued about the same 
time by the governor and council of New York. It was also 
dii*ected that all actions already commenced by the patentees 
against the people of Westenliook be suspended until further 
orders.^ Accordingly in May, 1727, the lieutenant governor of 
Massachusetts on the part of that colony issued insti-uctions to 
the settling committee at Ilousatonic, prohibiting the fuither 
laying out of lands, or the prosecution of suits against the New 
York claimants.^ Tliis order greatly embarrassed, although it 
probably did not alt^)gother arrest the progress of the settlement 
for the next six years. The committee quaintly remark : "Ye 
settlement at Ilousatonunuck was for a considerable time much 
impeded and hindered ; but afterwards many of ye settlcra, by 
themselves or othci's, got upon ye land, and had ye encourage- 
ment of ye Geneml Assembly."® A new committee was ap 
pointed in the summer of 1733, which acting under the instruc- 

1. Taylor's Hist. Great Barrington, 17. 

8. n>ld. 108. 

8. Ibid, 86. 

4. New York Land Papers, (Ms.), x, 4 ; Taylor's lllst. Groat Barrington, 80. 

fi. Gov. Burnet's letter, 1780, In Mass. AroUlvos. 

0. Massachusetts Gen. Ck>nrt Ueoords. 

7. Now York Counoll Minutes (Ms.), xv, lao. 

8. Taylor's nist. Great Barrington, 84. 

0. Records of Uousatonic Proprietary (Ms.), 1 ; I'aylor's lllst. Great Barrington, 8ft. 
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tions of the General Court, given apparently in utter disregard 
of the agreement which had been made vrith New York in 
1726, pi*oceeded to parcel out the lands, and confinu the title to 
the proprietors in severalty.^ During this period nothing what- 
ever had l>een done on the part of New York, in reference 
to the establishment of the boundary, although committees had 
been appointed for that purpose in 1730 and again in 1732, by 
the Gencml Court of Massachusetts.' 

It is probable that in thus giving a tacit if not an open ap- 
proval to the proceedings at Housatonic, the members of tlie 
General Court presumed not only upon the fact that tlie West- 
enhook patentees could not, or would not, enforce their clauus, 
but that tlie Now York Assembly were in no wise anxious to 
incur the expense of settling the boundaries, doubtless for the 
reason that any territories that might be gained from Massa- 
chusetts, would inure to the benefit of the crown and not to 
that of themselves or their constituents. 

In 1739 Governor Belcher of Massachusetts wrote to Lieu- 
tenant Governor Clarke of New York, that he had for nine 
years been urging the New York government to take some ac- 
tion in rcsjiect to the boundary, and that " if after so many Aj)- 
plicsitions from this Govcrmnent to that of New York, for an 
Amicable Adjustment of the Boundaries betwixt them, they 
will not be persiuided to do what is so reasonable, and to pre- 
serve Peace and good Neighborhood ; yonr people must be an- 
swerable, if any Inconveniences issue upon this Government's 
proceeding to settle such Lands as they judge they have a just 
Right to."' Upon the receipt of this commimication Lieuten- 
ant Governor Clarke wrote to the Lords of Trade asking for in- 
structions from the king, and suggesting that a royal order be 
obtained forbidding any further surveys and settlements to l)e 
made upon the frontier by tlie New England people.^ The 
Lords replied in substance that Massachusetts had acted too has- 
tily in the affair, and that they had directed the governor of 



1. Taylor's Hist. Great Barrlngton, 26. 

2. Itecords Mass. Gen. Court. 
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that province to arrange the coiitix)verBy lUiiiuihly, and there the 
matter rested.^ 

In 1740 the MiUssachnsettH Genenil Court again a|)iH)inted 
boundary comniiBsionorB, but when its action wait laid by the 
governor of New York before \\\a council, tliat body expressed 
the opinion that "as tiie soil of this province l)elongs to his 
Majesty, his Honor cannot grant any power to the conunis- 
sioner of this province to make any agreements the commis- 
sioner shall enter into conchisive, until the same shall iii*st have 
received his Majesty's approbation."^ 

From this time no official action seems to have l>een taiken for 
several years by either government. The settling conunittec at 
Housatonic had nevertheless proceeded with their work, and in 
1736} under instructions from the Geneml Comi;, laid out tlie 
Indian township, now Stockbridge.^ Meanwhile the settlers 
continued to improve their lands undisturl»ed by the Westen- 
hook patentees. 

One of the most prominent of the early inhabiUuits of Shef- 
iield was David IngersoU ; a man of a]>ility and enterprise, but 
aggi*essive, avai'icious and mercenary ; one of those ]>ei'sons who 
manifest but little rogard for the rights of others, so long as 
they themselves can contrive to keep without the clutches of 
the law. As a ti'ader in Springfield and Brookiield, IngersoU 
had apparently accunmlated some pro})erty before his i*emoval 
to Sheffield. From that time forward he Wiis prominent in the 
history of the settlement as a most ])ersistent and unscrupulous 
'Mand-grabber." In 1739, under a fniudulent title, he seized 
upon the valuable water-jwwer now occupied by the Berkshii*e 
Woolen Company at the nortli end of Gi'cat Barrington village, 
which had been expressly I'eserved by the settling connnittee as 
the joint property of the two townships for the general bcnetit 
of the townsmen, whei*e he erected a saw and grist-mill and 
iron-works. He obtained for himself the office of clerk of the 
proprietoi*s of the township, and was counnissioned a justice of 
the peace. These various circumstances alforded lugei'soll un- 

1. Ibtd, vi, 140. 

3. New York Council Minutes (Mil.), xlx, 67. 

8. Field's Hist. Berkshire Co., »10. 
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nmial scojic for liifi diBlionefit proclivities, and it may l>e pre* 
fiinncd that he did not fail to improve his opportunities, for we 
find that in 1749 he was ejected from the clerkship of the pro- 
prietary, doubtless for excellent ixMisone, and was .thereafter 
compelled to seek other fields for the exercise of his peculiar 
abilities.^ 

Sometime prior to 1743, Philip Livingston,* srm of the origi- 
nal proprietor of the Livingston manor, ei'ected a blast furnace, 
forge and foundry at Ancram on lloeliff Jansen's kill.' The 
ore for supplying the works wjw obtained partly from what is 
now known as the "old bed" at Salisbury, Connecticut, and 
partly at other ]X)inti? along the western Imse of the Taconic 
mount4iin farther north, hi which region a scattered frontier set- 
tlement of ore-<ligger8, charcoal-burners and fanners soon began 
to grow up. Some few of these straggling pioneers had found 
their way into the most remote and secluded parts of tlie manor, 
at least two or three families having established themselves in 
the elevated valley between the eastern and western ridges of 
tlie Taconic range, now forming the central portion of the town 
of Moimt Washington. This territory, although embraced 
within the original chai*tered limits of the manor, had never 
been alienated by its aboriginal ownei*s,^ but the settlere who 

1. Taylor*! Ufet Groat Barrington, 182, 12B. 

8. Philip LiTlngBtoii, teoond proprietor of the manor, eldest son of Robert L. and Alida 
Sohayler. widow or Key. N. Van Rensselaer, wash, at Albany, 1688. In 1705, he aocom- 
panled hn ancle Col. Vetoh to Quebec, on a mission from the govt, of Mass. Bay to pro- 
care an exchange of prisoners. Serred in the Port Royal expedition in 1710 ; appointed 
a commissioner of Indian affairs at Albany, 1790 ; became a member of the conncll In 
178r> : was commissioner from New York to meet with other commissioners to concrrt 
means for oarnrlns on the war and securing alliance of the Indiana, 1740, 1747. lie con- 
tinued in public life until his death In New York In 1740. lie m. Catherine, daughter of 
Pliilip Van Brugh, mayor of Albany, and had 2 sons and 8 daughters.— (Ilolgate's Am. 
Genealogy.) In a report on the History of Iron manufacture in the U. S., (U. S. Censtis 
Rep.. 1880. Art. Iron and Steel, p. 64.) it Is stated that the Ancram works were set up by 
Philip L., * a rigner of the Declaration of Independence,*' an error aiislng from the sim- 
ilarity of names. Philip appears to have been a man of a character very similar to tliat 
of his father. He was apparently Implicated In certain fraudulent ptirchases of lands 
from the Mohawks near Canajonarie, and which was the source of much subsequent 
trouble.— (Stone's Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, 11, 170-184.) On the death of 
Philip, the portion of the manor east of the Albany post road descended to his son 
Robert. 

8. Doc. Hist. New York, HI, 707. 

4. It has been asserted by several writers that the Stockbridge Indians In many In- 
stances sold lands twice over to Interested parties, in utter disregard of former sales, as 
fur exampl" In Stone's Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, 11, 89 ; but no evidence 
whatever is brought forward to sustain Mils charge, while on the other hand there Is 



much to disprove it. Col. George Croghan, Deputv Supt. of Indian affairs under the 
crown, in an official communication to the Lords of lYade, says: " It mav bethought and 
said by some, tlrnt the Indians are a faithless and ungrateful set of Barbarians, and will 



not stand to any agreements they make with us ; but it is well known that they never 
claimed any right to a Tract of Country, after they sold It with the consent of their 
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were located npon it were none the less claimed by Robert Liv- 
ingston to be tenants, and were required to pay him an annual 
rental for the occupancy of their farms. 

In a lovely little valley lying in a secluded nook of the 
mountains, two miles east of the present village of Hillsdale, 
there dwelt as early as 174(), a somewhat numerous family by 
the name of Yan Guilder, the various members of which ai-e 
mentioned in the documents of die time as ^' Stockbridge In- 
dians," but it is most likely that they were the offspring of a 
Dutch father and an Indian mother.' Otiier individuals of the 
same family, and in fact the first of them who appears in his- 
tory, Jolm Yan Quilder, lived two or three miles eastward on 
the oUier side of the mountain in. the locality still known as 
Guilder Hollow.' The Yan Guilders appear to liave been some- 
what of tlie vagabond order, half f aimers, half fishermen and 
hunters, and on their occasional visits to the settlements were 
apt to fall into temptation, and to consume more mm than was 
good for tliem, whereby it happened tliat they not infrequently 
fell under the purview of tlie local magistrates. It was perhaps 
by some such means as this that Esquire IngersoU discovered 
that the Mahican ancestors of the Yan Guilders had in fact 
never jmrted with their title to the lands on Taconic mountain 
and in the nortlieast comer of the manor of Livingston, and 
tliat there vras also extensive tracts claimed by John Yan Kens- 
selaer, comprised mostly within the present towns of Hillsdale, 
Austerlitz and Canaan, the Indian title to which had never been 
legally extinguished. He further ascei*tained tliat the Indians 
cherished a deep-seated resentment against the descendants and 
successors of tlie patentees who had defrauded them of these 
lands, a feeling which might easily be made an occasion for 
open hostility. 

1101*0 was an opportunity for a land sjxiculation on a gmnd 
scale for those times, and the ex-clerk of the Ilousatonic pro- 
prietary appears to have lost no time in setting the rccpiisite 

1. Map of Portion of liytngstoti Manor (Ms.), Hudson Arohlves. BUrht of tlite family 
are named amonv Uie grantees in the deed of Mar. 89, 17&7, (Siirlngflold lieoords, 1, II,) 
which included Uiis tract. 

8. Guilder Hollow is In tlie southwestern part of Bgremont and is a mere hamlet in- 
habited by a few farmers. 
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machinery in motion to enable liim to gratify his ruling pas- 
sion ; that of seizing the ]>ossession8 and improvements of otliers 
nnder a colorable legal title. Accordingly we find strong evi- 
dence, tending to show that a combination — snch as the modem 
school of ]>oliticians wonld call a " deal " — was fonned about 
the year 1751, which included a number of prominent citizens of 
westeni Massachusetts, the object of which was to procure deeds 
of these lands for a small compensation, from the legal repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal owners, cause the same to be granted 
in townships by the General Court, to themselves and their asso- 
ciates, and then to colonize them with New England settlers, 
and extend over them the jurisdiction of Massachusetts Bay. 
Tliere is sufficient evidence to establish the fact that this com- 
bination was pretty well represented among the honorable mem- 
bers of the General Court. It is not altogether gratifying to 
record the fact that leading citizens of llam|>shire county, such 
as Colonel Oliver Partridge, Brigadier General Joseph Dwight^ 
and Col. John Ashley, if not actively concerned with Ligersoll 
in the prosecution of this unjustifiable and illegal scheme, at 
least did not scruple to lend to it every aissistance which their 
oflicial positions in the provincial government and their high 
standing in the community, enabled them to do. 

The first step in the conspiracy was to employ emissaries to 
incite disaffection among the inhabitants in the eastern portions 
of the Livingston and Rensselaer manors.^ This was easily ac- 
complished. TliQsc people alreatly chafed under the exactions 
of their landlords and the continual taunts of their ciistern 
ncighlKU's, who, holding their lands in fee under the "Boston 
govenunent" regai'dcd them with unconcealed contempt as 
little better than slaves and vassals of the lords of the manors. 
These borderei-s, for the most part rude, ignorant and lawless, 
yet by no means lacking in pei'sonal independence and courage, 
wei*e allui'cd by promises that in case they wonld join in the 
pro|>o6cd movement to establish the authority of Massachusetts 
over the disputed tcn*itory, they need ])ay no morei'cnt to their 
feudal hindlords, but that the absolute titles to the farms which 
they severally occupied would be confirmed to them on the 

1. Doc. Hint. New York, HI, 774. 
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payment once for all of a nominal sum to the proprietary.^ In- 
gersoll claimed that he waa acting imder the anthority of the 
Goveimmpnt of MassachnsettB Bay, to which he uaaiu'od the ten- 
ants the lands in question belonged.^ He ni'ged them to resist 
the collection of rents by their landlords, a course which some 
of the bolder spirits among them at once undertook to follow, 
among others Josiah Loomis and Gteorge Robinson, recent em- 
igrants from Connecticut, and Michael Hallenbeck, a tenant of 
thirty years standing.^ 

Robert Livingston, Jr., who upon the death of his father 
Philip in 1749, had succeeded him as lord of die manor, al- 
though apparently not of an especially a^ressive disposition, 
was nevertheless possessed of sufficient firmness and determina- 
tion to render him disposed to maintain liis rights to the fullest 
extent Under the advice of his attorneys he commenced pro- 
ceedings in ejectment against Hallenlieck and Loomis, who oc- 
cupied neighboring farms in the elevated valley on Taconic 
mountain.^ 

Not long after this action had l>oon taken Livingston received 

a letter to the following effect : — 

"March 24, 1752. 

"Sir: — In consequence of an order of a Committee of the 

General Court of the Province of Massachusetts Bay to lay out 

Equivalents in the Province land, I have begun on the East 

side of Tackinick Barrick,^ and laid out a large Farm which 

encompasses the Dwellings of Michael Ilallenbeeck and Josiah 

Loomis, and you may depend on it the Province will assert 

their rights to said land. I have heai-d you liave sued the one 

and threatened the other, which i)ossibly may not turn out to 

your advantage. I should liave gladly seen you and talked of 

the affair with calmness and in a friendly manner, which I hope 

1. Doo. Hist. New York, iU, 740 ; Ibid, 807. 

8. n>lfl. ill, 746. 

8. IbM, Ul, 780. 780. 

4. Recent Investiffatlons hv H. F. Keith, C. B.. of Great Barriiurton, have Identifled 
the cleaiiDff occupied by Jonah Loomis at Uils time, with tlie fann now or reoontljr 
owned by John Hughes of Mount Washincton. Ilallenbeok's location was not improba- 
bly adjacent to that of Loomis on the south. 

6. *^Taconk) Barrack ** appears to luive been a local name for tlie elevation now 
called Cedar mountain, ana was probably given by reason of its pyramidlcal uutlbie 
wlien viewed from scmie parts of the Hudson valley, having a fancied resemblance to 
the *' barracks** for storing hay and grain, much used by the Dutch settlers, and by 
tlieir descendants to this day, consisting of a movable roof of thatch, fitted to slide up 
and down on four stout ixiats. 
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to have an opportiuiity to do.* lu tlie uicaiitinie, I ain, Sir, 

your very humble servant, 

Ol'r Partridge.^ 

It is scarcely necessary to enlarge ni)on the utterly illegal and 
indefensible character of this proceeding, even though carried 
out, as it was, under the apparent sanction of the General Court. 
The members from Hampshire county had, it appears, made 
representations to that body to the effect that Loomis and Ilal- 
lenl)eck, having unwittingly encroached \\\\o\\ certain imgranted 
public lands to the westward of Sheffield, desired that the prov- 
ince would sell them the lands which they occupied,^ a common 
mode of procedure in such cases, and tlierefore not calculated 
to attract particular attention, in the present instance. 

A committee, of which Colonel Partridge was chairman, was 
accordingly apj[K)inted by the Genei-al Court to lay out the 
lands. There can be no doubt that Partridge and his fellow 
delegates from Hami)shire county must have been perfectly 
well aware that these lands had remained in peaceable and un- 
interrupted possession of the Livingston family, under a graiit 
from the province of New York, for nearly 70 years. In fact 
the testimony subsequently taken by this committee showed 
that the farm at that time occupied by Michael Hallenbeck had 
been cleared and actually occupied since 1692, and that of Wil- 
liam Race suice 1727. The evidence of the affidavits in the 
controversy establishes the fact that the earliest pennanent set- 
tlements in the present county of Berkshii'c were made on Ta- 
conic mountain at least thirty years before the advent of the 
Westfield cmigmnts, who have hitherto been supposed to be 
the pioneer settlera of the region.'* 

Whatever may have been the defects in Livingston's title, it 
was cleai'ly a matter over which the Massachusetts government 
had no rightful jurisdiction. It could not at this time set up a 
color of title even under an Indian deed, for the records show 
that the conveyance from the Stockbridge Indians which in- 
cluded Taconic mountain and the lands to the westward was not 
made mitil five years af terward."* By the skilful use of ex-parte 

1. IbM. !U, 7»). • 

2. New York ArohiTes. (Mn.). IxxrUl, 606 ; Doc. Hist. New York, ill, 754. 
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4. Sprfaigfleld Kecords, (Ms.), 1, 11. 
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representations, the conspiratoi'S' had nevertheless succeeded in 
clothing themselves with the authority of the General Court, 
which was all they needed to carry out their schemes. As we 
have seen, the cliairman of the committee did not even have 
the ordinary courtesy to notify Livingston of its proiK)sed ac- 
tion, but went on and laid out the lands during the winter of 
1751-2, taking particular care not to inform him what had been 
done until about the time of the adjournment of the General 
Court, doubtless in order that all discussion upon his action 
might be defended until the following year. 

The somewliat offensive tone of Colonel Partridge's commu- 
nication probably did not tend to diminish the feelings of re- 
sentment with which the lord of the manor regaixlcd this liold 
intrusion upon his proix3rty and privileges. He innnodiately 
addressed a commmiication to the govei*nor of the province of 
New York rehearsing his grievances at gi'cat length, l)egging 
tliat official to oi*der the ap])rehension and conunittal of such 
pei*sons as should disturb him in his possessions under color of 
authority from Massachusetts Bay, and requesting that ^'all fur- 
ther pi*oceeding8 might be stayed in the premises until the true 
division line be settled between the two colonies."^ 

The Westenhook patentees, after having remained quiet for 
a quarter of a century, also began to show i*enewed signs of life. 
They sent in a petition of like import, in which they i*eferred 
to the {peremptory orders issued by both govennnents in 172<>, 
prohibiting further settlements in the disputed territory until 
the division line should be established, and set foi*th that while 
they themselves had complied with the injunction, 'Hhe inhab- 
itants of Massachusetts Bay not long afterwai*ds had settled in 
great numbers at Westenhook," and had since continued in 
possession without disturbance from the patentees. In conclu- 
sion the {Hititioners re(|uestcd that meaHures be bikun for their 
relief and for the final settlement of the controveray.* 

These petitions, together with repoi*ts thereupon fi*om the 
attorney-general and surveyor-geneml of the province, were in 
due time referi*ed to the governor and council, and on Maix;h 2, 

1. New York Archives, (Ms.). IxxvU, 89, 40 ; Doo. Ulst. New York, iU, 7S7. 

2. New York Arohiyes, (Ms.), Izxvil, 40, 47. 
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1753, James De Lancey reported in behalf of a committee 
of the eoimcil, setting fortli in detail the claims of New 
York to the territory occnpied by Massaclinsetts west of 
Connecticut river, l)oth under the Dutcli title of discovery and 
occupation, and under the royal grant to the Duke of York in 
1G74, and contending that whatever original title Massachusetts 
might have had to the territory to dispute under the patents of 
James in 1606 and 1620 had l>ecome void by the revocation of 
her colonial charter in 1684. The report concludes as follows: 
— "Tlic conunittee are of opinion, the attempts of tlie inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts Bay to make encroachments upon any 
lands granted by JjCtters Patent under the Great Seal of New 
York, or upon any lauds within the Jurisdiction of this Prov- 
ince, are disrespectful to his Majesty's Authority, tend to the 
Disturbance of his Subjects of this Province, and may be the 
Cause of great Mischiefs and Disorders. Tliat the steps taken 
by the said Inhabitants, even were the Bounds doubtful and 
unsettled, are intrusions and disrespectful to his Majesty's Au- 
tliority."^ A copy of Livingston's petition and of the above re- 
port was forwarded to Lieutenant Governor Phips of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the meantime David lugcrsoll and his associates had not 
been idle. Under date of November 22, 1752, a petition was 
forwarded to the General Court of Massachusetts signed by 
William Bull and 57 others, most of whom resided within 
the chartered limits of the Livingston manor, for a grant of 
land described as follows : " Beginning at the Top of the first 
great Mountain west of Sheffield nmning northwesterly with 
the Geneml Coui'se of the Mountain about nine or ten Miles, 
and thence turning and runniug West about six Miles, thence 
nmning southerly to the North line of Connecticut, out, thence 
running Easterly to the first mentioned Boundary."* In re- 
sponse to this petition, on December 30, 1752, a committee of 
three, of which General Josepli Dwight was chainnan, was a|>- 
pointed to visit the lands petitioned for, make a valuation of 
the improvements and report iiU the particulars in i*elation to 

1. New York OonncH Minutes (Ms.), xxHI, 55 ; Doo. Iltet. New York, III. TJTT. 
8. llaasaohtuietti Archives (Ms.), oxvi, 32. 
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the condition of the existing settlementfii At the recpiest of 
General Dwight, Bobert Livingston met the committee at npper 
Sheffield on tlie 8th of May, 1758, and was shown a copy of the 
settler's petition. He at once told tlie committee that he him- 
self claimed most of the lands petitioned for, and desired them 
not to value or dispose of them. Upon stating to the commit- 
tee, in answer to a question, that he claimed under the govern- 
ment of New York, he was asked what right that province had 
to the lands in question. Livingston raplied by I'eading the 1*0- 
port of the committee of the council, already referred to. The 
next day the parties repaired to tlie vicinity of the disputed ter- 
ritory. Livingston pointed out die boundaries of his estate and 
invited the members of the committee to accompany him to his 
manor-house on Hudson's idver and inspect his title-deeds, which 
invitation, however, they did not, as it appears, think proper to 
accept.^ 

Some inkling of the character of the methods which had been 
employed by Ingersoll in securing names to this petition may 
be inferred from the replies made by the tenants to their land- 
lord, when iasked by him what had induced tliem to sign the 
dociunent. Some of them replied, no doiibt truthfully, that 
they had not signed it, and could not understand why their 
names were subscribed to it, inasmuch as tliey had never peti- 
tioned, as tliey understood it, for any of Livingston's lands, but 
for lands lying eastward of liis east bounds.' 

Upon the arrival of the committee accompanied by Living- 
ston at Taconic mountain, a great number of the settlci's wei*e 
foimd assembled. The committee addressed them, advising 
them to remain quiet until the division line was settled, and 
such of them as were tenants to pay their rents honestly to their 
landlords. Livingston, after entering into a mutual agreement 
with the committee that all further proceedings should bo stayed 
pending the settlement of the line, returned to his manor-house. 
The members of the committee, although they may have kept 
the letter of die agreement, certainly violated its spirit, for 
within ten days afterwards, a surveying paiiy from Sheffield, 

1. Doo. HIat. New York. Ui, 78fM0. 
8. Ibid. 111. 74fi. 
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acting under their instructions, conunenced to lay out the tract 
descrilHKl in Bull's petition, and to cut a tree-fence around it by 
way of taking foniial possession of the premises.^ 

Shortly befoix) the visit of die committee, it appears tliat a 
New England man named George Robinson, a tenant on Uie 
mountain and one of the signers of the petition, had been ar- 
rested and imprisoned on a charge of trespajBS at the suit of Liv- 
ingston, by whose orders his house was also burned to Uie 
ground.' The General Court, upon learning of this, ordered 
General D wight to bail and defend Robinson, a procedure 
which Livingston emphatically protested against, as '' an aiding 
and al)etting of the said TrespajBS and Encouragement to future 
Trcaj[)as6es of the like kind."' On May 31st, Livingston ad- 
dressed another urgent petition to Governor Clinton, recount- 
ing these proceedings and praying for relief. This was in due 
coui'sc referred to the Massachusetts government, which replied 
by a resolution asserting the rights of their province to be 
founded upon grants " as ancient as the year 1620," and express- * 
ing the opinion " that therefore it can by no means be advisable 
for this Government now to suspend the Exercise of Uieir Ju- 
risdiction, but on Uio contrary it behooves them to go on in set- 
tling the Jjsuids and regidating and governing the Inhabitants 
according to the right given them by Charter."^ Upon receipt 
of a copy of this resolution the New York Assembly passed an 
act apiKiinting six commissioners to investigate the affair, and 
to endeavor to procure a settlement of the l>oundarie8 with the 
ncighl)oring colonies, subject to the approval of the home gov- 
ernment.'^ 

In Jidy 1753, the disturbances began to assume a serious as- 
pect. It seems that Josiali Loomis, although . wamed off by 
Livingston two yeare before, as already mentioned, had received 
verbal permission from him to raise one more summer crop. 
Not content with this, Ix)omi8 afterward commenced prepara- 
tions for putting in still anotlier crop, wlicreuix)n Livingston 
sent him notice that if he sowed that crop "he niiglit depend 

1. Doc. nist. N. Y., III. 748. 

2. IbW, III, 7M. 

3. IbM, III, 7«. 

4. New York Archives (Ms.), Ixxvll, 110. 

5. Now York Laws (Van Schaaok), 818. 
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upon it he should not reap it." Loomis nevertheless persisted, 
and gave out that ^^Massachusetts Bay would defend him." 
The landlord was as good as his word. Early in June he ap- 
peared at tlie head of a body of sixty anned retainers, who 
gathered Looniis's cro]y and carried them away.^ One act 
quickly led to another. Within a few days a sheriff and i>asse 
from Ilampsliire county, under a warrant issued by one of the 
Shefiield magistrates, probably IngersoU himself, captui*ed and 
imprisoned two of Livingston's inen, IloI>ei*t Van Deuseu and 
his son John, on a charge of tres})iu38 preferred by Tjoomis.^ Gov- 
ernor Clinton of Now York at once issued a pi*oclamation for 
the arrest of Loomis and the other persons concerned in the 
captuiH) of tlie Van Deusens, or of any person entering upon or 
trying to take possession of lands granted under the seal of the 
province, under pretence of authority from Massachusetts Bay .3 
He also wi*ote to lieutenant Governor Phi|)s of Massachusetts, 
stating that he liimself liad no authority to settle the boundary, 
urging tliat tlie aggressive pi'oceedings of the Massachusetts set- 
tlers might be suspended, and enclosing a copy of the pix)cla- 
mation.^ Govei*nor Shirley, who had succeeded Phips, replied 
that he would refer the matter to the General Coiut. This 
body reported on September 11th, professing a " sincere desire 
for {)eace and good order," but setting forth tliat they had pro- 
posed to appoint commissioners for settling the Une, in which 
New York declined to join ; that they had sent a committee to 
view the premises and that it had been nuitually agi*eed on the 
spot between Mr. Livingston and the committee that all pro- 
ceedings sliould be stopped, but that nevertheless Livingston 
^4n a very hostile and riotous manner had entei*ed upon part of 
said lands in })ossession of Josiah Loomis," cut down his whciit, 
and much more to the same effect.^ 

In the meantime Michael Hallenbeck, one of the posse who 
liad assisted in the captui-e of the Van Deusens, was arrested 
under the New York governor's proclamation, and committed 
to Dutchess county jail, from which ho however soon effected 

1, Doo. Hist. New York, iU, 766, 704. 

». Ibid, iU, 701. 

8. Ibid, m, 761. 

4. Ibid, m, 749. 

6. New York Arohlves (Mb.), Ixxvlll. 167 ; Doo. Ulut. New York, IU, 764. 
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hie escape, and iu company witb his disaffected neighbor, Jusiah 
Tx)oniis, sought the counsel and prottx^tion of Escpiire Ingersoll, 
who it appears took theiii both with him to Boston. In tlie 
latter part of Januai*y, 1754, Ilallenbeck and Loomis reap})eared 
on Taconic mountain, and exultingly infonned the settlers that 
the General Coiui; at Boston had given them each £10 in reim- 
bursement of their exj^enses, and that a conunittee would be 
sent in March to lay out a township.^ 

This was not done however, so far as the records show, until 
the succeeding year, and in the meantime matters on the border 
remained comparatively quiet. The only event of imj>ortance 
was a report i)resentcd by a committee of the General Court of 
Miissachusetts, a copy of which was sent to the New York au- 
thorities, in which for the iirst time, tile grounds of Uie claim 
of Massachusetts to the disputed territories were distinctly for- 
mulated. Briefly stated, it was that the charter of 1620 granted 
all lands westward to the South Sea not actually in the posses- 
sion of any Christian prince or state ; that the new charter of 
1691 ex])ressly included all territories comprised within die first 
grant, that the lands in dispute were not in the possession of 
the Dutch in 1620, and that therefore they rightfully belonged 
to Massachusetts.' 

Much controversy and recrimination was caused about this 
time on account of the arrest by order of Livingston of one 
Payne, charged with the destruction of 1,100 trees near An- 
cram fimiace, who was imprisoned for sometime in Albany jail 
in default of bail to the amount of £1,000, wliich was siibse- 
cpiently furnished by Colonel Lydius under the direction of the 
Boston government, and the prisoner set at large.' 

During the winter of 1754-5, the syndicate of Ilanipshire 
land speculators, already referred to, induced the Geneml Court 
to apiK)int a committee to lay out three new townsliips within 
the tcrrit<»rics claimed by New York. Two or three of the dis- 
siffected tenants, instigjitcd by Ingei'soll, were meanwhile indus- 
triously engjiged in stirring up the others against their land- 
lord.^ 

1. New York Archives (Ms.), Ixxvlli, 67 ; Doc. Hist. New York, III, 767. 

2. New York Archives (Ms.), Ixxvlll, 64. 

8. Doc. nist Now York, HI, 767-774 ; Ibid, 814. 
A. Ibid, til, 774. 
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The distnrlted uonditiou of affairs on tlie lioi-dur, and the 
ceasclesa coiupliiiiits luieiiig fi-oiu tlio lawlosu pi-ocoudiiigu of 
"tliut wiukod vdi'lot David Ingoi-Boll " and Lis " iwi-wl of rua- 
ca]ly Banditty," a» Livingetoii not inaptly torniod tliein, at length 
aroiiacd Uio NiiW York Aaaoinbly to inaku proviuion for thu 
iiocuseory uxpoiuius attending thu uottluincnt of a pi-o^i»ii>nul 
lino. Actioi'dingly, in tlio spring of 1754, uonuniHBionuni wuru 
again ap[K>iitttid, and fnniiabod witli explicit inatnicstiona, in 
wliicli tlie ]x>int was most particularly inuiated u|W)i ttiat all 
lands heretofore grunted imdor tlio anthority of New York 
should be included within her liinitti.i In July tlie tioniinis- 
Bioiiors reported to the Auseinbty tliat ttioy had met the Miissa- 
cliusotts cominiasioncra, but were uiuble tu effect auytliing, the 
latter elaimiug diat tlioy liad no antliority tu negotiate for u 
proviaionol line, whereupon tlio conitdl recommended the fol- 
lowing as a iinid proposition on tlio part of the Now York gov- 
ernment : — 

"That Wostenbook river aliould bo the Iwuuds or line lio- 
twocn the two govoruments, from the nortli Line of Connecti- 
cut us far lis the place where the North lino of the I'atout of 
AVeeteuhook crosses tluit River,'' being abuut eighteen miles, 
tliat from that place or point on the said Biver a lino should be 
run Nortlicrly so aa to leave Fort Masaochnsotta one hundred 
yards Eastward of such Hue."* 

Thia resolution waa tronamittod by Lieutetuuit Govenior 
Do Lancoy to Governor Shirley of Maesachusctta, witli a letter 
strongly urging the acceptance of the proposition, but aa iismd 
without result. In the meantime the diaiiffection had oxtundod 
into tho teiTitories claimed l>y John Van lionssolaer. In 1748 
or '4'J, one Robert Noblo* hiid oiiiigmtcd from Shefliehl. and 

1. NawyoTkCouiioUMIiiul«i(Ml.),xiUI,l7Ti H. Y, ArOblTntKi.), liivlU. 1», UT. 

± Thil polDt wu l\ietaat4. tme note S. p. U. (Bnta.) 

S. Mow York eouncll MlnuUa (U>.), iiUI. BOB. 

4. RoBaKrNoBLi.— Ukatotwru^eliuUbatgollltlauuibu laHnied af tliBoaniuror 
UilabravsuideoMrpHiliiK leader, Tbo (ollow1i« f buCii. whloli Iuivo beviii:DU(wtoiltn>ni 
dltteTDnt nouToes, maT be <^ Intennit. IJeulenant Oolunol Arthur Nolilu waa a UBtlm ut 
Bunlskllleo. IreUnd, who oaina lo Now EngUnd in 1730, and wlllDd Li OeoTgelowii, 
Vork Co.. UbIiw. HI* broUier, EaiiiRi Pranoli. waa ODe ol the early Inhabltanu ot 
Shemeld. Uaia. Ther both fdl In tlie bloody nirprlse at Uliuu. NuvaavnUu, Junu 11. 
nn. (WwN. aUbt. anduen. Iteg. Ix, lOfl, JIKi Ilalfburton'ii llbl. Nuvii SuoUa, II, ISt; 
WIIHamauD'alUaLUabU), U.»a.) Rub. rt Nublo wu a aun or Kraiiok thu Sheflleldavt- 
[lar. Aprils. 1T47. ho wai iiuulo lleulenuiit In tlio uompuny at fool In ftrU:. Uan. Waldu'a 
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settled witliiii tlio alleged limits of the Claverack manor in the 
vicinity of the present villtige of East Ilillstlale. He was en- 
terprising, coni^ageons and aggixMwive, and soon iKKUime the ac- 
knowledged lesider of a hand of kindmd spirits, who werc ani- 
mated by the common pnrposc, of making a determined and f or- 
ci I )le resistance to the claims of Livingston and Van Rensselaer. 
From 1749 nntil 1755, a continual emigration had been going 
on from Sheffield, Canaan, Conn., and other more distant places 
to the disputed territory. Some of the pioneers in this move- 
ment, or "squattera" to use an expressive modern term, had lo- 
cated on the upper waters of the Green river ; a considerable 
number had established themselves along Punsit creek in the 
vicinity of the present village of Spencertown, N. Y.,^ and still 
others had planted themselves in the narrow but fertile valleys 
in the eastern part of Ilillsdale. 

On the 8th of August, 1754, the hamlet known as " Dutch 
Iloosick," situated in the northeast corner of the manor of 
Rcnsselaerwyck, was surprised, mvngcd and destioycd by a body 
of liostile Canadian Indians, who threw out detached scouting 
parties as fai* south as Stockbridge, at which place the liousc of 
a settler was attacked and a man and two children killed.* These 
occurrences created the most intense excitement and alann. 
Militia ex>mpanics werc organized for defence in nearly 
every sdttlcment and town in western Hampshire, and foists 
were hastily constructed at Pontoosuck and other ix)int8. A 
c/)mpany was mised on Taconic mountain and the adjacent 

tied his father's estate, and then established himself, about the year 1740,- within the ter- 
ritories olatmod by Van Uensselaer. The important part which ho took in the anti-rent 
dtstnrbances for several years thereafter has been fully detailed In the text. In 1703 and 

ITCTj ho Is called In deeds as of Rgromont. He mnrrled Lydla , who was buried 

from St. James church in (tieat Darrlneton, Sept. 11, 1770. Ills own death occurred 
al>out January, 1770, probablv In Kia*emont. lie had three children, lienjamln, who m. 

. May Bates ; Francis, m. Lavinia . who was bapt. In Ot. Barrington, May 10. 

liTM, and Betsey, who m. John (?) Burgct of Great Barrinsrton. In 1778, the Mass. General 
Voxxri paraed an act ])roflcrll>inR certain persons, loyalists, who had departed from the 
ITnit43d States, or Joined the enemies thereof, amouR whom were Benjamin and Francis 
Nolilc, then of Ilttsfield. ^Yaiicls settled at St. John, N. B., and was one of tlio rofufrres 
to whom were irranted the lands on which that city now stands. lien jamin wont t-o 
New York, where he was killed before the return of peace,— (Sabine's American I#oyal- 
\niK.) Itdfies not appear that any relationship existed between this family and others of 
tlie same name, wlio were amonf? the pioneers from Westfleld, and made the flrst set- 
tlement In Shefnold in lT8fV-C. 

1, Among the early settlers in the vicinity of Spenccrtown were John Dean, John 
Williams, Soth and Truman Towell. James Sexton, Ephraim Kidder, and families by the 
name of Osbom. lAwrenoc, Spencer and Whitmore.— Hough's Gaz. N. Y., 280. 

2. Col. Hist. N. Y., vi. 000; Iloyt's Indian Wars. In this raid H houses, 28 bams and 
28 barracks of wheat were destroyed. (Statement of Capt. Chapin, then in command of 
Fort Massachusetts). 
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parts, of wliich Michael Hallenbeck was commissioned captain, 
another in the sontheastem portion of CIavei*ack manor, com- 
manded by Ilobeit Noble, and still another among the settlera 
in Spencertown.1 

Pending the breaking ont of further hostilities with the 
French and Canadian savages. Noble and Hallenbeck found 
employment for their foi*ces in open resistance to the New 
York authorities. In February, 1755, a dispute arose between 
some of the New England settlers and one Joseph Pixley of 
Claverack, who was employed by Van Rensselaer to attend a 
grist-mill ; in consequence of which Noble witli a paily of men 
suddenly made tlieir appearance at tlie mill, attacked and partly 
dcstmyed it.^ A consUible named Olark Pixley assisted by one 
John Moms attempted to arrest the invaders, but were over- 
powered and captured by them, and carried away into Massa- 
chusetts.^ Van Kensselaer, in his cajxicity as a magistnite, at 
once issued a warmnt and ordered Abraham Yates, high slierill 
of tlie county of Albany, to ari*ost tlie rioters. Yates accoiil- 
ingly apprahended one Thomas Wlutney, who was prominently 
concerned in the affair at the Clavei*ack mill, but luid scarcely 
more than done so, when the prisoner was rescued by Noble at 
the head of fifteen or twenty armed men. Tlie sheriff himself 
was captured at the same time, put under a strong guard and 
conveyed a prisoner to Sheffield, whei'e one of tlie magistrates, 
doubtless Esquii'e Ingersoll, held hun to bail in the sum of 
£150 to ap])ear for trial in May following.* 

As soon as the news of this bold outrage reached the ears of 
Lieutenant Governor De Lancey, he issued a proclamation for 
the an*est of Noble and his associates.^ Colonel John Van 
Rensselaer, accompanied by Sheriff Yates and a posse of about 
fifty men gathered from Claverack and Ancram, all well armed, 
set out to suppress tlie i*ebellion, and to endeavor to effect the 
captui*e of Noble and his jmi'tisans. On April 13th, they sur- 
rounded the house of Jonathan Darby on Taconic mountain, 
which was occupied by an assemblage of anti-renters, and suc- 

1. Doc. ni«t. New York, m, 776, TTO, 781. 

Si. New York Archives (Ms.), Ixxx, ie8 ; Ixxxli, 8 ; Ixxxlil. 51. 
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coeded in capturing Josiah Loomis, wlio from the beginning had 
been one of the most prominent and active of tlie insurgents.* 
The next day they attacked Noble's fortified house, but Noble 
himself, as it ap])earB, had gone to Shefiield to advise IngersoU 
what was going on. Mrs. Noble, with a spirit worthy of her 
husband, made the best defense |)ossible by barricading the 
doors. , The sheriflPs jmrty finally broke in, captured some of 
Noble's arms and accoutrements, and shortly departed, not how- 
ever until they had torn down the neighboruig house of another 
anti-renter named Nehemiah Hopkins. The next morning at 
daybreak the Van Rensselaer expedition proceeded to the house 
of William Bace or Bees, on Taconic moimtain and attempted 
to arrest him. A violent altercation ensued, in the course of 
which Race was instantly killed by the discliarge of a gun in 
the hands of Matthew Furlong, one of the sherifFs party. News 
of Uiis deplorable affair was at once carried to Shefiield, where 
it created the most intense excitement. Coroner William In- 
gersoU summoned a jury and held an inquest over the body, 
who returned a veixlict of wilful murder.* A proclamation was 
immediately issued by Lieutenant Governor Phips of Massa- 
chusetts, oflfering £100 reward for the apprehension of tlie par- 
ties engaged in tlie homicide. 

On the 6th of May, acting under the authority of a warrant 
issued by C!olonel John Ashley, one of the sheriffs of Hamp- 
shire county, supported by an armed posse of over one hundred 
men under command of Robert Noble, made a descent upon 
Livingston's iron works at Ancrain, and captured the entire 
force of workmen, on the charge of being implicated in the 
killing of Race. These men were taken on horseback through 
Connecticut to Springfield where they were all committed to 
jail.' Furlong however was not among the number. Upon the 
subsequent examination of the prisoners before a magistrate, it 
was foimd that no complicity in tlie homicide could be proven 
against any of them, and they were accordingly sent under 
guard to Sheffield, witli orders that they be held there as hos- 
tages, not to be set at liberty until the New York authorities 

1. Loomls remained in conflnemcnt until the following August when he was released 
npoQ request of the Massaohusetts government. 
X. Doo. llht. New York, III, 790, 793. 
8. Ibtd, III, 791, 793. 
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should release Loomis and the other insurgents then m confine- 
ment at Albany.^ 

This Ancrarn expedition was clearly an unwarrantable out- 
rage, and one which reflects the utmost discredit upon its or- 
ganizers, Colonel Ashley and Esquire IngersoU. In the firat 
place there does not appear to have been any evidence tliat 
any of the iron-works' employees were implicated in tlie killing 
of Race, and in the second place, Ancram lying directly west of 
Connecticut could not by any pretence of uncertainty in the 
boundaries be regarded as within the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts Bay. Tlie affair was nothing less tlian a wanton invasion 
by an armed force, an actual levjdng of war against a neighbor- 
ing province, apparently witliout a shadow of justification. 
Moreover, the iron-works were at tliat time engaged on a con- 
tract which Livingston had made to supply carriage-wheels and 
ammunition for the expedition which was being fitted out by 
the United Colonies against Crown Point and Niagara, for pro- 
tection against the French, the common enemy. The furnace 
was thrown out of blast by the arrest of the workmen, several 
weeks of precious time were lost, and die success of the colonial 
expedition actually endangered.^ But IngersoU and liis associ- 
ates, like many modem politicians, cared but little for tlie dis- 
astrous results that might ensue to the welfare of the pubHc, so 
long as they were afforded sufficient opportimity to gmtify their 
personal ambitions and revenges. 

After performing tlie exploit to which we liave just referred, 
Noble's army of invasion was employed as body-guard to a 
party of surveyors, wliich under the autliority of the General 
Court previously referred to, conmienced on May 16th, to lay 
out the townships west of Sheffield and Stockbridge, which 
were afterwards known as Taconic and Nobletown.* 

Witliin a few months after tiiis time, the land-jobbers' con- 
spiracy met witli an irretrievable reverse in the political and 
financial downfall of the active and unscrupulous IngersoU. 
For some unascertained reason, but in all probability mainly on 
account of his complicity in the Ancmm affair, an order was is- 

1, Doo. HUt. New York, iU. 706. 801. 
9. Ibid, Ul. 811, 
a Ibid, Ui, 810. 
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sued by tlie General C!oiirt in August of that year, removing 
him from Uie offices of justice of the peace and captain of mili- 
tia, and forever disqualifying him from holding any office of 
honor or profit under the government. To complete his dis- 
comfitiire his mills and other pi*operty at North Sheffield was 
seized upon execution and sold to satisfy the demands of his 
creditors. This was a crushing blow to the crafty Ingersoll, 
and one from wliich he never recovered, for although he sur- 
vived for many years, he a2)pears to have passed the remainder 
of his life in comparative obscurity.^ 

It seems probable that the feeling of indignation excited by 
the Ancram outrage led to a more careful investigation by dis- 
interested parties of the real state of aJSairs, through which 
means the General Court of Massachusetts at length began to 
realize that its authority had been grossly abused and perverted 
by a conscienceless cabal of speculators, for the better further- 
ance of tlieir private ends. It is not unlikely that })ersonal un- 
popularity of IngersoU, together with the circumstance that he 
was unquestionably die instigator of the whole business, may 
Iiave enabled his more respectable associates in the General 
Court to use him as a scape-goat. At all events, we do not find 
the Massachusetts goveniment from this time forward lending 
its official sanction to schemes of colonization westward of the 
traditional 20 mile line. 

Although the anti-renters foimd themselves thus suddenly 
bereft lK)th of the moral and i)ecuniary support of the Massa- 
chusetts government, it is not surprising that they were by no 
means disposed to submit peaceably to the authority of New 
York. In November, 1756, Livingston attempted to dispossess 
a tenant named Henry Brusie, but found the place defended by 
one Benjamin Franklin, aided by John Van Guilder, the Indian 
patriarch of Guilder Hollow, and one of his sons. A melee 
ensued, in which one of Livingston's men named Rypenberger 
was shot dead by the elder Van Guilder, but the latter and his 
son were nevertheless captured and safely lodged in Albany 
jail. The numerous remaining members of the Van Guilder 
family with one accord vowed vengeance upon Livingston. 

1. Taylor's Ulst. Great Barrington, 128. 
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They set out for Stockbridge, threatening to return at the head 
of the whole tribe, and to assaisBinate him, and bum his manor- 
house over hiA head. The autliorities however wero quickly 
apprised of tlieir hostile intentions, and an oflicer and 25 men 
were detailed by General Abercrorabie to guard the manor- 
house, while Sir William Johnson, Superintendent of Indian 
affairs, who happened to be at Albany, dispatched a messenger 
mth a letter to Stockbiidge, and by the force of his official in- 
fluence succeeded in preventing the projected raid.^ 

In February, 1756, Governor Hardy had written to the Lords 
of Trade recounting the lawless proceedings on the borders, and 
begging tliat the home govermnent would take proper measures 
to compel die inhabitants of Massachusetts to keep witliin their 
limits "till his Majesty shall please to determine tiie line of ju- 
risdiction."^ After some further official correspondence be- 
tween the pailies concerning the matter, the Lords gave a hear- 
ing in London in March, 1757, to the i*esident agents of the 
respective provinces, in pursuance of which they made a unani- 
mous representation to the King, to the effect that there was 
little probability that the dispute would ever be determined by 
agreement, and recommending his majesty to interpose his au- 
thority and settle such a line of partition as should, upon con- 
sideration of the actual and ancient possessions of both prov- 
inces, "appear to be just and equitable." The Lords expressed 
the opinion that both charters wei'e "so inexplicit and defective 
that no exclusive inference can he drawn from them with re- 
spect to the extent of territory originally intended to be granted 
by them," and suggested tliat a line " drawn northerly from a 
point on the south boimdary line of Massachusetts Bay, twenty 
miles distant due east from Hudson's river, to another }K)int twen- 
ty miles distant from the said river due east on that line which 
divides the Provinces of New Hampshire and the Massachusetts 
Bay, would be a just and equitable division."^ It does not ap- 
pear however that the kin^ took any action in this matter until 
1767, and wlieu he did, he refeiTcd the determination of the 

1. Col. Hist. New York. vU, 20G, 207; 8tone*8 Life and Times of Sir WnL Johnaon. 
If M 

8. Col. Hist. New York. vU, 87. 
8. n>id, Yii, 978. 
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boundary to couuiiieeioiiers to be appointed by each province, 
thns leaving the matter exactly where it was beforeJ 

The following spring, May 7, 1757, another anti-rent riot oc- 
curred at the house of Jonathan Darby on Taconic mountain, 
between a New York sheriiTs posse and a body of thirty-one 
armed partizans, including several of the Van Guilders, who 
had fortified themselves within the house. In this affray James 
Burton and Casper Ham were killed and a number of others 
wounded.' Governor De Lancey at once issued a proclamation 
ordering the apprehension of every person concerned in the af- 
fair at Darby's, and under the authority of this, several of the 
]>articipants were ai*rested, and were kept in close confinement 
in Albany jail for some two years.' This vigorous action of the 
New York authorities suppressed the insurrection for the time, 
and matters remained comparatively quiet for a considerable 
period. 

In 1762, Josiah Loomis and one Ilol>ert Miller of Duchess 
coimty, made anotlier attempt to incite an insurrection among 
Loomis's old neighbors, but were foiled by the prompt action of 
the governor of New York, who issued a proclamation against 
the ring-leaders, and ordered the sheriff to suppress all unlawful 
and riotous gatherings, at all hazards, and with the whole force 
at the command of the county.^ 

Four years afterwai-ds the anti-rent disturbances broke out 
again on the Rensselaer manor with greater violence than ever. 
Robert Noble, who in the interval had been engaged with his 
friends David Ingciwill and Josiah Ix)omis in the moix) [>eace- 
ful occupation of establishing a Protestant Episcopal church in 
North Sheffield (which had now become incorporated as a sepa- 
rate town under the name of Great Barrington,) of which 
clumjh he had been chosen one of the wardens,^ put himseli at 
the head of an armed force, and actually defeated a strong posse 
headed by the sheriff of Albany, who were attempting to dis- 
possess some of the '* squatters" on the Van Rensselaer tract. 
In this affray Cornelius Ten Broeck, one of the posse, and 

1. Col. Utet. New York, vlH. 838. 

% Doc. Hist. New York. II, 744 ; III. 819 ; CoL Hlet. New York. tU, 873. 

8. Doo. Hl8t. New York, lii, 821, KM. 



4. Ibkl.iU.fl26,8E». 

5. Taylor^s Hist. Great Barrington, 



197. 
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Thomas Whitney, Noble's lieutenant and right-hand man, were 
killed, and several on both sides wounded.^ Whitney was ever 
after regarded in his own neighborhood as a martyr to the cause 
of anti-rentism, and an elaborate head-stone was erected over 
his grave in the little cemetery at Nortli Hillsdale. This re- 
newed outbreak was followed by another proclamation f i*om the 
governor ordering the arrest of Iiol)ert Noble, for whom a re- 
ward of £100 was offered.' The sheriff witli a large posse at- 
tacked Noble's fortified house and attempted to arrest him, but 
both he and his associate Josiah Loomis, although out-numbered 
and overpowered, effected their escape into the neighboring ju- 
risdiction, and we hear no more of them on the New York side 
of the line. The rank and file of the rioters, however, were not 
reduced to subjection until the arrival of a detachment of the 
Eoyal Infantry, which had been sent from New York to sup- 
]X)rt the civil authorities. 

Pursuant to the royal decree, commissioners were again ap- 
pointed by tlie legislatures of both provinces for tlie puri>oso of 
settling the boundary, who met at New Haven on the first of 
October, 1767. The commissioners of Massachusetts first pro- 
posed a line 12 miles east of Hudson's river and parallel to its 
general course, to which the New York commissioners replied 
by proposing a similar line 30 miles from the river. The Mas- 
sachusetts conuuissioners declined to entei*tain tlie last named 
proposition at all, and proposed instead a line extending due 
north from "Connecticut old corner," a point "esteemed to l)o 
20 miles from Hudson's river," until it met the north line of 
their province. New York refused to agree to this proposal, 
the obvious design of which was to extend the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts over all tlie settlements which had been made 
without legal authority in the territories west of the Taconic 
mountains comprised in Nobletown, Spencertown and New Ca- 
naan, but expressed a willingness to accept a line 24 miles from 
the river, in order to save to New York the "rights" of the 
Bensselaer family. Finally Massachusetts agreed to accept the 
straight line reconnncnded by the Loi*ds of Trade, having each 

1. Doc. nist. New York, m, 881. 
8. Ibid, ill, 880. 
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of its termini 20 miles due east of tlie river, and stated that 
they could not consent to "anything more disadvantageous." 
In reply to this, the New York commissioner, while expressing 
their willingness to accept a line 20 miles from the river, in- 
sisted that its terminal point on the northern boundary of Mas- 
sachusetts sliould be found by means of a measurement at right- 
angles to the general course of the river, whicli is Iiere consid- 
erably to the east of north. After approaching so near to an 
agreement, the two lines proposed being scan*.ely a mile apart at 
their nortliem extremities and meeting in a common point at 
the soutli, neitlier party would make any further concession and 
the conference broke up. In February following the General 
Court of Massachusetts resolved that it would agree to the last 
proposal made by its commissioners, and further conceded that 
the distance miglit be determined in horizontal measure.^ Thus 
the matter rest^ for ten years. 

In 1772, the authorities of New York succeeded in arresting 
the principal members of a gang of counterfeiter which had 
for sometime infested the debatable territory neai* the boundary. 
A number of these were tried, sentenced to death, and executed 
at Albany, among others one Gill Belcher of Great Barrington, 
whose workshop tradition affirms to have been in the natural 
hiding-place east of Great Barrington village, since known as 
Belcher's cave.' The counterfeits were of New York currency. 
They were manufactured in Great Barrington and Sheffield, by 
Belcher and one Ethan Lewis, and were passed by confederates 
at convenient points in the vicinity of the boundary.' The ar- 
rest of these worthies led to new complications between the two 
governments, whicli at least served to emphasize the necessity of 
establishing a certain and definite line of jurisdiction. 

1. The journal of the proceedings of the commissioners at the New Uaven confer- 
ence may oe found In full in New York Qen. Assembly Journal, 11-29. 

2. Taylor's Hist. Great Barringrton, 218. 

3. This organi74ition of counterfeiters appears to have been a very extensive one, and 
to liave caused a great deal of trouble both to the inhabitants and to the authorities, all 
along the New York frontier from Vermont to Long Island sound. In the New York 
Arclilves, (vol. xcix, 4&-fi0,) are preserved a number of petitions for executive clemency, 
in which many interesting and curious facts are incidentally disclosed. Among these 
petitioners are Gil. Belcher, above referred to, John Smith (of course\ John Wall Lovely 
and Dr. Joseph Bill. It appears that Lovely and one William Hubbard or Hulbert. a son 
of Obadlah liuf>banl of Enfleld, Conn., turned state's evidence against their confeder- 
ates, which led to their arrest and conviction, and in view of his services in this matter, 
and of his previous good character, Hubbard was pardoned by Gov. lYyon on January 
8. 1778. It is probable that most of the others, if not all of them, suflTered the penalty of 
their crimes. 
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Accordingly in May, 1773, another set of commissioners met 
at Hartford, at which Tryon and Hutchinson, the royal gov- 
ernors of the respective provinces, were present. A survey 
which had been made by Mr. Young on the ice the pi'eceding 
winter was laid l)efore the joint commission, which sliowed that 
the general course of Hudson's river between the i*espective 
points of intersection of the north and south lines of the Mas- 
sachusetts patent, was north 21 deg. 10 min. 80 sec. east. Wlien 
both parties ai*e desii*ous to agree, there is usually not much dif- 
iiculty in arriving at a result, and after a very brief discussion 
this tedious and discreditable controveray, wldch liad now con- 
tinued for more than a century, was terminated by the execu- 
tion of a mutual indenture, that the line should bo run from 
^^ Cionnecticut old comer" parallel to the general course of Hud- 
son's river, viz: north 21 deg. 10 min. 80 sec. east, as deter- 
mined by Mr. Young, till it intersected the northern line of 
the province, which was precisely the boundary which had been 
recommended by the king's commissionera ninety-nine years 
before.^ 

It would seem that when the initial point and direction of 
the line had been definitely agreed upon, tlie comparatively 
simple operation of tracing it upon the ground might have been 
effected without the further recurrence of captious disputes 
upon insignificant details, but such was by no means tlie case. 
The joint commissioners of the two provinces, accompanied by 
their respective surveyors and chainmen, met at the "old cor- 
ner" on the 11th of October following. After running the 
line on the agreed course about 20 miles northward over the 
roughest i*egion to be found among the Taconics, a new pretext 
for contention was found. Major Joseph Hawley^ one of the 
Massachusetts conimissionera, happened to discover that the 
line, which was being run in the usual manner by means of a 
transit and sight-stakes, would trend a trifle farther east than a 
line nm by the needle, by reason of the progressive increase of 
the westerly variation as the survey proceeded northward, and 
he therefoi*e insisted upon altering the course from the begin 
ning. A dispute at once commenced which i*csulted in the sus- 

1. Col. Hist. New York, vlll, 871 ; Ibid, 111, 239, 881. A oopy of the Hartford acreement 
lain New York Sen. Doo. 1878, No. lOS. 
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pcnHon of the workj Soon after UuBthe tronltlee immediately 
preceding tlie ontltreak of Uie Revolntion engroeeed public at- 
tention to siicli an extent that nothing fiirtJier was done in the 
matter for many years. 

On tlie 25th of September, 1784, anotiier fniitless attempt to 
mn tlie line was made by a new set of joint cominiBsioners who 
lind Ixien duly apimiitted hy botli staten. TIio cause of disa- 
greement this time was in respect to the proper allowance to be 
made for tlie cliange in the declination of the magnetic needle 
since 1773. After spending some ten days on tlie spot diacasa- 
ing the subject, and rnniiing seven or eight miles of the line, 
the commiseionorB were as usnal unable to come to any satisfac- 
tory agreement, and the work once more suspended.' 

Finally in 1784, the MaesachiiBetts legislature petitioned Con- 
gress for a federal commiBsion. A hearing took place iu Decera- 
l>cr of that year, at whicit botti jHtrtics were represented,' and 
measures were tnkeu which i-esulted in tlie appointment by Con- 
gress of Thomas Ilutcliins,'' Kev. Dr. Joliti Ewing," aud David 
RittenhoiiBC,'' as commissioners.'^ After much legislation and 
correspondence, the members of the joint commission once more 
asBcmbled on July 19, 1787, at tlie " old comer," and after mak- 
ing allowance for the cliange of variation of the needle since 
tlio date of tlie agreement in 1773, a period of 14 years and 2 

I. Report of WtlUkm NIcoll ud Oflrard Bsnokor, N«w Tork Archlvca (Mi.), o, K : 
Naw Tork HM. Soa. Coll. IMD, p. «B 
i. Rsportot Oerard Banoker, (Ma.) Clinton Pspen. N. T. 8tet« Ubiwy, ili. No. 

K inmtaXn ot Congnin, It, 400. 

4. Thohu HnTCHiiii, h, Momnoutli, N. J., about IIM ; entend the mUKair •ervtoe at 
an tta\j ase, bMame oaplaln, waa an englaeeT In Oeo. Bonqnet'i aimdltlon a^alnlt the 
Sbswneca m ITM. WaaRnpTltoiMd In Ixoidonln I7VS. tMoanaa of Eto knoira derotlon 
to the Amarlean oama. Boon af lerwarda ha ealled from Pranoa to Cbarieitcm, S. C, 
awl Joined tbearmiinnderOreene with the title of "tMsrutaernneTal," ttepublhhed 
n nnmber of geoicntplileal worka whlob were lara^ naed br I>t. Korae m oomplUnf 
hit American nai«lt«eT. lie d. at ntMbnrBh. AprOW, inB. 

t. Jonn Ewma, D. D.. h. NottlniiliBin. Md.. Jane K, inB, wai pastor ol flnt Prte- 
hfUirian clinrch of I'lillulolptiLB In I76>. and provoatot tlnlTsnlir of Fenn., (rom ITT9 
unUl hli death !□ ISO!, lie waa vice prcaktent of the Am. PbUnSophloal loclotr. and a 
man of conelderable sclentISc allalnmenta. 

1. DiYiD RrmsKiiousi, F, R, 8„ LL. D., b. April B. ITSi, near Germanlown, renn,, 
taiiclit hlmacir matliemntics while a tray on his fatlier'n fsrin, became a dtatlnEnlahcd 
clockmaker, waa empliiyed In connection with Mason nndDlionlo ITIB, In detennlnlnR 
the Initial point of their aurrer, which he dhl with laitmmcnti of his own sonstrnotlon. 
lie settled In Philadelphia In I7T0, wliere he manufBcInred clocks and matbematlcal In- 
■tmnienls; became president of the Am. Plillosophlcal soeietf on the death of I>r. 
Frauklln Id 1T91 ; was a member of reniHTiira.nla constitutional conienllon. itnie treas- 
urer inT-ee; diier.Uiror U.S. Mhit im^ and wbs choaen Fellow of thoKayal Soclet; 
in ITW. lie waa employed In BxInK tlie bonndnrln of I'ennsylvanln. New .lerser. New 
York and other sUt™. B. at I'hiia., .Inne W, ITflO.-dlarton-i l,l(o of Itltlonhoiwe.) 

~. Joiimals of ConicreM, It. iW7. 
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months, the line was finally mn by transit on a course north 15 
deg. 12 min. 9 sec. east (magnetic). The line was found to pass 
over an exceedingly rough country, and the commissioners did 
not reach the northwest comer, near Williamstown, until Au- 
gust 4. During the survey the instrumental observations were 
taken by Rittenliouse and Simon De Witt, and the linear meas- 
urements were nuide by Gerard Bancker. The party consisted 
of Messrs. Rittenhouse, Ewing, Hutchins, representing the gen- 
eral government, Bancker and De Witt in behalf of New York, 
and Edwards, Sedgwick and Williams in behalf of Massachu- 
setts, with a number of guides and assistants. Tlie line when 
completed was found to measure 50 miles, 41 chains and 79 
links in lengtli.^ The work was performed with such accuracy, 
that so far as is known, not the slightest dispute has ever arisen 
in reference to it during the 98 years which have elapsed since 
its completion. 

The New Haven conference of 1767, while it did not result 
in an actual agreement, nevertheless came so near it as to render 
it certain the l>oundary would ultimately 1)0 established at a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles from Uudson's river, and hence that the 
settlements which luul been madq by the New England people 
in Nobletown, Spencertown and New Canaan would fall within 
the jurisdiction of New York. 

In May of that year the proprietors of Spencertown made 
what was probably their last appeal to the authorities of the old 
province. On the 7th of that month, it was " Voted that a me- 
morial be forthwidi sent to Boston by tlie Committee with 
Noble town and tockonock Bequesting the protection of the 
Government of the massachusetts Bay. Voted, to join with 
nobletown in sending a man to see Mr. Ingorsal as an ator- 
ney.*'* 

So far as appears from the records, Bobert Livingston made 
no further effort to maintain his claim to the lands on Taconic 
mountain, after the results of the New Haven conference had 

1. The Journal and field notes of the survey are In Field Book No. 40, In the office of 
the N. Y. State Bngfaieer and Surveyor, pp. 1-^, and a Ms. map (Na 08 hi same office) 
was copied ftroni the original In the State Department at Wastilnffton by Simon De Witt. 
Another copy Is In the Massachusetts Archives, where tlie writer examined It In 1886. It 
Is well executed, and exlilblts the topography for some little distance on each side of tlie 
line. 

8. Hist. Columbia County (Art. Spencertown). 
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indicated the approximate iK)8itioii of the boundary. On March 
15th and 29th, 1757, tlie settlers purchased tlicse lauds in two 
separate parcels from the Stockbrldge Indians.^ These pur- 
chases, so far as they were situated to tlie eastward of the 20- 
mile line, were coufirmed by a grant of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1774, aud lands have since been held under 
titles derived from the proprietors of this grant. The town- 
ship was incorporated under its present name of Mount Wash- 
ington in 1779. It is to be regretted that in their determina- 
tion to sweep away every vestige of the hated manorial propri- 
etorship, the inhabitants should liave gone to the length of re- 
placing the significant and beautiful name of Taconic,* by the 
patriotic but nevertlieless inappropriate one of Mount Washing- 
ton. It is to bo lio^^ed that we may yet witness the restoration 
of the ancient and historical name of the oldest settlement of 
lierkshire. 

In 1768, the " gi-eat cause," as it was termed, between the 
Crown and John Van llensselaer was tried before Justice Jones 
at New York. Tliis suit was technically for an intrusion upon 
the Crown lands, but its real object was to determine the legal 
extent and limits of the Clavei*ack manor. The verdict of the 
jury was in favor of Van llensselaer, but nevertheless for rea- 
sons which do not fully appear, in a petition to the governor of 
New York in 1770, the latter offered to surrender the disputed 
l>ortion of the Clavci-ack patent on condition of receiving a con- 
firmatory grant of the remainder." This compromise was accord- 
ingly effected in 1773, and the eastern portion of the patent 

]. The firs' of tliese traots corresponds apnroximately with the present township of 
Copake, and the Indian deed is in HprinRfloia records (Ms.). 1. 144. The second tract Is 
substantially the present town of Mount Washington, and Is in Springfleld records, i, 11. 
The conveyance is from Benjamin Kaokecwenoh and others to John Dibble and 40 
others, and the consideration is £75. 

3. Taghl-an^nvct TtMghkmiqhnick^ mod. Taeonic Mts. The name has been said to 
mean ** water enouirh ** and to have been taken from a sprlns on the west side of Mount 
Tom in Copake, N. V., which was a favorite resort of the Indians. (Hough's Gaz. N. Y., 
'M9.) This interpretation is certainly wrong, but of a dozen more probable ones that 
might be suggested, it cannot be affirmed tliat any is certainly right. The least object- 
ionable is " forest " or " wilderness/* the Delaware iachanigen which Leisberger trans- 
lates by •• woody," " lull of woods," but literally " wild land." ' forest." A sketch of 
Sliekomoko, (Dutchess county, N. Y.), drawn by a Moravian missionary In 1745, shows 
in the distance eastward a mountain summit marked " K'takanattc/ian, the big moun- 
tain," (Moravian Memorial, 62,) a name which resolves itself bito ket'takane-wtidchv, 
great woody mountain, i. e. great Taeonic mountain. (Trumbuirs Indian Names of 
Conn.) The name is spelled twenty or thirty different ways In the Archives of New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

8. New York Land Papen (Ms.) xxlx, 55. 
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was surrendered to the Grown, from wliicli circnmstance it was 
for many years knoMm as the King's districts 

In 1771 and 1772, tlie inliabitants of Nobletown, Spencer- 
town' and New Canaan,' petitioned the New York govennuent 
for grants of their respective tOMmshipe. The sons of Ooiu*aet 
Borghgliardt also petitioned for a grant of the tract near Ein- 
kerhook, which had been purchased by him from the Indians in 
1729,^ and so also did a nim[iber of the Indians themselves, who 
had served during the French and Indian war, and who i*opre- 
sented that the lands they asked for had never l>een sold 1)y 
their ancestors.^ 

In 1774, Nathaniel Oolver and James Saviigc wore sent to 
England by the inhabitants of the three townships, to secure u 
royal grant confirming their titles to the lands on which they 
were settled, but owing no doubt to the growing disaffection 
between the colonies and the royal government, they were not 
successful in their mission.^ These ti'ouhles wei*e not finally 
terminated until an act of the legi8latu]*e of the state of New 
York in 1791, confirmed the title of the settlers to all lands 
then actually occupied by them. It is a satisfaction to know 
that these lands at last came into the hands of the persons who 
had fairly purchased them, and not stolen them from the right- 
ful owners. 

After the defeat of the anti-]*entera in 1766, luid the flight of 
Noble and Loomis into New England, they did not again mlly 
in foix^e — at least under the same pi*etext, — for a (piarter of a 
century. Many acts of violence occurred within this region 
during the Revolutionary period, but these perhaps were due in 
a great measure to die political animosities of the tunes. In 
1791, the disturbances recommenced at Nobletown. An armed 
mob assembled who threatened and finally iissassinated the 
sheriff of Columbia county while in the }x^rformance of his du- 
ties. Intense excitement prevailed, but the vigorous measures 
of the authorities soon quelled the outbreak." The spirit of 

1. New York Land Papen (Ms.), xxxtt, 188, 167; ibid. xxxiU, 2. King** district was 
offloially established Mar. S4, 1778. 
8. Ibid, xxxii, 114. 
8. lbid,xxxU, 116; xxxiii,6. 
4. Ibid, xxxiil, 4,6. 

6. Ibid, xxxiU.4d.60. 

0. 1Iougti*s Gazetteer of N. Y., SS86. 

7. For a somewtiat full aooount of ttie aiiti-rent disturbances in Columbia oounty, es- 
peoially subsequent to tiie Revolution, see History of Coiumbia County. 
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anti-rentisni, though not ddul, was not noticeably manifested 
for the next fifty years, but in 1839, the disaffected tenants of 
all the manors combined and perfected an extensive association. 
They ulthnately succeeded in getting the iwlitical control of the 
stiite into their hands by holding the balance of ])ower between 
the regular parties, and by well devised legislative mcjisures in 
virtually dealing a death-blow to the feudal system. This re- 
sult was but the logical sequence of the jwlicy of dishonesty 
and gi-eed deliberately adopted by the original lords of the 
manors. Their unlawful appropriation of unpurchased lands 
put into the hands of an ecpially unscrupulous enemy an opjwr- 
tunity for mischief, which he was not slow to use in furtlier- 
ance of his own ends. The iiame of rebellion against the land 
monopolists, kindled by David Ingei*8oll in 1752, was not 
quenched for a century. With now and then an outbreak it 
smouldered until 1852, when the anti-i-enters finally triumphed 
in a test ciise which had been wuTied to the Court of Ap[)ejds, 
and to the satisfaction of all good citizens this disturbing ele- 
ment dis.ipi)e4ired forever from the political history of tlie state 
of New York. 
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JUDICIAl. UISTUUY OF BERICSEIRE. 



Part I. 

Tlie subject originally suggested for this i>ai)or was a sketch 
of the early members of the Berkshire Bar, but it seemed upon 
consideration, that the early magistrates of the county were en- 
titled to remembrance, and that it would Ixjttcr serve tlie pur- 
poses of this society if an attempt was made at the beginning 
of a judicial history of the county, and that the events related 
should Ih) consecutively stated, including such brief biographies 
as might be made from accessible materials. . This paper may 
therefore be styled a sketch of the early judicial history of 
Berkshire, with notices of its early magistrates and lawyers. It 
is of necessity made up to a grcjvt extent of details chiefly inter- 
esting to the legal profession, and free use has been made of 
materials gathered by others, especially the historians of Pitts- 
fleld and Gi^eat Barrington. 

The settlement of the county of Berkshii^e, till then a wilder- 
ness, wiis inaugurated in 1722, by a grant m<ade by the General 
Court, in answer to a }>etition of inhabitants of Hampshire 
county, of the " upper and lower Ilousatonic towiishii)s," and a 
deed wjis soon afterwai'ds procured, extinguishing the Indian 
title, with Homo reKcrvationH, to flie territory now embraced in 
the towns of ShefHcId, and Great Barrhigton, and portions of 
Stockbridge, West Stockbridge, Alford and Lee. The settle- 
ment commenced, we ai*e told, in 1725-6, and Matthew Noble 
of Westfield was the first settler. When he established himself 
in his solitary home in ShefHeld, an unbroken wilderness lay 
between him and Canada; on the east, his nearest neighbors 
were in his old home in Westfield ; on the south there might 
have been found, perhai)R, two or three fann'lics at Salisbury; 
westward there were no inhabitante nearer than the settlements 
on the banks of the Hudson.* 



*Later investigations Indicate still earlier settlements within the limits of the present 
town of Mount Washlnifton, perhaps also In Egremont 
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The aettleuioiit of tlio county from this tiiiio procecilod inoi*e 
or less rapidly, subject to the varying couditions of the prospec- 
tive settlers, the inteiruptioiis caused by the still coutiuuiiig In- 
dian wars, and the difficulties over the undefined boundary line 
between Massachusetts and New York, until tlie organization of 
the county in 1761. 

At the time the settlement of the county commenced, and 
thence down to the Revolution, the judicial system of the prov- 
ince comprised a " Superior Court of Judicature" with origi- 
nal and appellate jurisdiction throughout the province, corres- 
ponding in a great degree to our Supreme Judicial Court, and 
holding its sessions in the several countioB: a coui*t called the 
" Inferior Court of Common Pleas " for each county, consisting 
of four justices, of whom three were necessary to fonn a quo- 
rum, wliich had " cognizance of all civil actions * * * * 
triable at the Common law, of what natui*e, kind or quality, 
soever;" and a Court of Sessions in ciich county comprised of 
its justices of the })eace, which Inul a limited criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and managed die prudential affaira of the county. Jus- 
tices of the peace had a separate jurisdiction in minor matters, 
both civil and criminal, and from tlieir judgfnents there was a 
right of appeal to the Common Pleas and Couii; of Sessions. 
There was also a Probate Court having jurisdiction as at the 
present time. 

The Superior Coui-t never held any sessions in Berkshire, all 
its causes arising in this county being heai*d at the terms holden 
in the county of Hampshire. Judicial business was thus local- 
ized, and the courts with which the inhabitants of the county 
were familiar, were those presided over by the local magistrates. 
All judicial officers were appointed by, and held their offices at 
the pleasure of the Crown or its representative, the governor of 
the province, with the consent of the Council. 

The county of Ilamj^shire was ci*eated in 1002, and although 
its boundaries seem to be loosely defined, it did in fact extend 
so far as to embrace territory now included in the states of New 
Hamp8hii*c and Connecticut, and a portion of the county of 
Worcester and extended westward to the province line. Thus 
during the period which elapsed after the settlement of this 
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conntj commenced, down to 1761, the inhabitants of its terri- 
tory were witliin tlie coimty of Hampshire. and amenable to 
tlie jurisdiction of its magistrates, some of whom werc among 
their own numl>er. I find that during this period two of the 
justices of the Court of Common Pleas for Hampshire county 
were citizens of Berkshire: Ephraim Williams ap^winted in 
1741, and Joseph Dwioiit in 1753. 

Ephraim Williams 

Was son of Capt. Isaac Williams, and bom at Newton, October 
21, 1691. He married and settled in Newton, and removed to 
Stockbridge in 1739, having possibly lived for a time in Hat- 
field, where his brother, Rev. William Williams; was settled. 
He was appointed a justice of the peace in Middlesex in 1735. 
Tradition afiirms that when he removed to Stockbridge, ho car- 
ried his younger children in panniere upon a horse. His was 
one of four English families provided for in the original settle- 
ment of Stockbridge. His home in Stockbridge was on tlie 
hill over-looking the present village street, on or near the site 
afterwards occupied by Rev. Dr. West. He was a man of de- 
cided position and influence in his new home ; was a colonel in 
the miHtia, and hence is sometimes confounded with his son of 
the same name, the founder of Williams College. He resigned 
his oflice of justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 1749, and 
died while on a visit to his son. Dr. Thomas Williams, in Au- 
gust 1754, and was buried at Deerfield. 

The only pci-sons, residents of IJcrksliirc wJiom I find to have 
been commissioned as justices of the peace, an office then of 
very considemble dignity and importance, before the year 1761, 
other than the justices of the Court of Common Pleas who have 
been or may liereafter be referred to, were David Inoersoll 
and Jabez Ward. 

David Inoersoll was the 8(m of Thomas Ingersoll of West- 
field, and after a residence in Springfield and Brookfield, settled 
in Great Barrington, then a part of Sheffield, as early perha])s, 
as 1735. He was vigorous, energetic, perhaps audacious, in liis 
business enterprises. He became interested largely in real es- 
tate, and in or about 1739, he was the occupant if not the owner 
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of the water power now belonging to the Berkshire Woolen 
Company, and there erected a dam, saw and grist mill, and a 
forge and trip-Iiammer for the mannf actnre of bar iron. Ho 
was a captain of the militia and selectman of the town of Shef- 
field. He was appointed a justice of the peace September 8, 
1749. Ho was not successful in business, became involved in 
difficulties and fell into disrepute, so tliat he was I'emoved from 
office in 1755. He died at Great Barrington, March 23, 1773, 
aged 73. 

Jabrz Ward was son of Obadiah Wai'd of Marlborough and 
removed witli his family to New Marlborough in 1744. He 
was prominent in the organization of the new town, does not 
seem to liave )>een reappointed after the organization of Berk- 
shire county, and died at New Marlborough, August 29, 17P7, 
aged 60 years. 

The increase of population in Berkshire, its distance from 
the Connecticut River Valley, and the difficulty of communica- 
tion attendant on tlie few and im{)erfect highways of the period, 
led to the formation of the county in 1761. The act creating 
the new county went into operation June 30th, of that year. 

At this time, Pittsfield and Great Barrington being incorpo- 
rated in the same year,- there were in the county the towns of 
Sheffield, Stockbridge, New Mai'lborough, Egremont, Gi*eat 
Barrington and Pittsfield. To these were added before tlie 
commencement of the Revolution, the towns of Sandisfield and 
Tyringham in 1762; Becket, Richmond, Lanesborough and 
Willyimstown in 1765 ; Lenox in 1767 ; Windsor and Peru in 
1771 ; Alford and Loudon in 1773, and West Stockbridge in 
1774. 

The fii*8t duty of the executive, after the }^assage of this act, 
was to organize the new county by die appointment of its judi- 
cial and executive officers. The governor's chair was then filled 
by Sir Francis liernard, who was apj>ointed by the Crown in 
1760. Thomas Ilutcliinson, a native Bostonian, long familiar 
with the people and politics of the province, was lieutenant 
governor, and Ismel Williams was member of the Council for 
the western counties. 

The diligent student of American history cannot have failed 
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to remark tliat in all the colonies at this period tliei*e had grbwn 
np, nnder the fostering influence of nionarchial institutions, a 
kind of inodcmte or modified oligarchy. This was tnie in Mas- 
saohnsetts as elsewhei^e. Families of wealth, education and so- 
cial standing gathered into their own hands and transmitted 
from generation to generation mucJi of the political influence 
and |K)wor of the state, wci*e tlie friends and counselors of the 
royal goveiiiors, and received a large share of the local oflSces. 
They strengthened themselves l>y frequent intermarriages, and 
in connection with the clergy, came to be, not offensively, but 
actually, a kind of local aristocmcy, leaders of public opinion 
whow guidance and support wei*e sought by a numerous client- 
age. In the formative jieriod of the country this condition of 
societ}' was productive of beneficial results. These leading and 
governing men were for the most part honest and patriotic, at- 
tached to their country and its institutions, and watchful and 
jealous of the encroachment of the royal prerogatives. Such 
were the tyuchons of Springfield, the Stoddards of Northamp- 
ton, the Parti-idges and Poi-ters of Hadley and Hatfield, the 
Dwights of Northampton and Springfield, aud the Williamses 
of Hatfield and J)eerfield. 

Tliis family influence was still further promoted in the coun- 
ty of Hampshire by reason of its peculiar situation. Widely 
separated from the more populous portions of the province, and 
the firet point of attack on the breaking out of Indian hostili- 
ties, there was alwa3*8 some one man in Hampshire who stood 
in confidential relations to the government at Boston — the rep- 
resentative to its inhabitants, of official protection and power, 
lie was commonly the military commander of the district, and 
intrusted with huge discretionary power when a war was in 
progress. John Pynchon sustained this relation to the govern- 
ment for a long period before his death, and among his succes- 
s^)r8 were Samuel Partridge, John Stoddard, Israel Williams 
and John Worthington. 

The existence of these ruling families had a good deal to do 
with the formation of parties at the period of the Revolution. 
In the progi'css of events the populace came to look upon them 
with jealousy and disfavor. Doubtless they sometimes used 
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theii* power for eelfisb and personal ends. Young and ambi- 
tious men, outside tlie charmed circle, became impatient of ex- 
clusion. And when the conflict of passion and opinion arose 
under the encroachments of the Crown, it was inevitable from 
their position, tliat the so called aristocracy should take the con- 
servative side to a large extent, and look with anger and distrust 
upon the young and ardent patriots who were pressing to the 
front: that while not insensible to the invasion of popular 
rights, they should deprecate all rash and desperate measures, 
and cling to the hope of a peaceable adjustment of the diflicul- 
ties. Members of some of the families we have named adhered 
to the Crown, to the end of expatriation and confiscation. As 
wo now look back dispassionately on the men and events of a 
century, we can see tliat many of these men acted under honest 
convictions of duty, and that Massadnisetts numbered some of 
her best citizens among the loyalists of the Revolution. 

The appointments in Berkshii'e woi*e made naturally and nec- 
essarily from the class wliich I have named. They were en- 
tirely unobjectionable and from what we know of die inhabi- 
tants of the county at tliat time, we cannot see how die offices 
could have been more worthily bestowed. On die 24di June, 
1761, Governor Bernard appointed Joseph Dwight, William 
Williams, John Ashley and Timodiy Woodbridge, justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas, Joseph Dwight, judge, and Elijah 
Dwight, register of probate, and Elijah Williams, sheriff. To 
jlhistrate our remarks upon the perpetuation of family hifluenco 
it may 1)0 stated that Joseph Dwight had married a daughter of 
John Pynchon, the second; William Williams was the nephew 
of John Sto<ldard and Israel WiUiams; Ashley was a descend- 
ant on the mother's side of John Pynchon, the elder; Wood- 
bridge was from a long line of clergymen and a gi*eat-gi*aiid8ou 
of the Apostle Eliot; and Elijah Williams was the youngest 
son of Col. Ephraim Williams before named. 

The Court of Common Pleas as thus constituted was excep- 
tionally strong and fitted for its duties. The coui'ts of this pe- 
riod were not usually entitled to very high respect for judicial 
ability. The justices were not commonly professional men, or 
familiar with judicial proceedings. Very few of the judges of 
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the Superior Court wci-e bred to tlie Bai*. But of the new 
Berkshire judges, Dwight and Ashley were educjvted lawyers, 
and the former liad l>een a judge for many years. Williams 
and Woodhridge were cultivated and intelligent men and liad 
long been magistrates. 

At their first meeting, the justices of the Court of Common 
Fleas made the following entry in their Records ; Vol. I, page 
1. I transcribe it as the first oflicial transaction of the new 
county. 

** Berkshirr ss. At the first meeting of the Justices of the Inferior Court 

of Common Pleas held at the Dwelling house of Timothy Woodbridge, Esq., 

of Stockbridgc in said County, on Monday the thirteenth day of July, in the 

first year of the reign of George the Third, of Great Britain, France and 

Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. Annoque Domini 1761. 

Present : Joseph Dwioht, "j 

William Williams. I ^ 
John Asulry, ^l!^qs. 

TIMOTHY Woodiirid(;e,J 

After having taken and subscribed the oaths appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, instead of the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, the Test or Decla- 
ration in said Act contained, together with the oath of Abjuration, the Pre- 
vious oath respecting the Bills of Public Credit of Connecticut, Road Island 
and New Hampshire, and the oath of office, unanimously appointed Mr. 
Elijah Dwight to be the Clerk of said Court, who was sworn to the faithful 
discharge of his said office. 

Att. : Joseph Dwight, Pracscs." 

At the same time and place, the same persons under another 
commission, organized the Coui-t of Sessions, appointed Elijah 
Dwight, clerk^ and Mark Hopkins, register of deeds, the latter 
to hold till some person he elected to said oflice. 

By the stjitute incorporating the county. Great Barrington 
was made the shire town, and it was provided that the courts 
be held alternately at that place and at Pittsfield. The tiret 
regular sessions of the Court of Common Pleas was held at 
Great Barrington on Tuesday, the first day of September, 17(51, 
in the meeting house which stood on the east side of the river, 
near the bridge in tlieuppc^jr part of the vilhige. Seventy-eight 
actions were entered, a jury wjis in attendance, and there were 
thi-ee trials. Mark Hopkins, who w^as admitted to the Bar at 
this tcnn, now tried and won his firat case before a jury. The 
second session of the court was held at Pittslield, at the house 
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of Colonel Williams, one of the judges, on the first Tuesday of 
December, 1761. 

The Oourt of Sessions was held at the same times and places 
as the Conrt of Common Pleas, Grand and Tm verse juries were 
in attendance, crimes and misdemeanoi's were inquired into, and 
indictments duly presented and tried. The same Traverse jury 
appears to have served in both courts. 

The first criminal case tried by a jm*y was an ap)M3al by one 
John Williams, Jr., who had been convicted before a justice of 
the peace of stealing two deer skins. The jury acquitted him. 
The first indictment found by the Grand Jury was against Sam- 
uel Lee of Great Barrington for pi*esuming to be an innhokler, 
and selling strong drink without a license. The fii'st indict- 
ment returned by the Grand Jury, which came to a hearing, 
illustrates the spirit of the times. Hewett Koot of Gi*eat Bar- 
rington was indicted at tlie Mai*ch term, 1702, for that ^Mie did 
^' wittingly and willingly suffer and permit Singing, Fiddling 
^'and Dancing in his Dwelling house, there being then a Tavern 
" or Public Licensed House." He pleaded guilty and was fined 
ten shillings and costs. And a further illustmtion is found in 
the fact that at the same term Justices Dwight and Ashley were 
licensed as Retailers of Spirituous Liquors, and their associates 
on the Bench became their siu^ties. 

The Court of Sessions made early provision for the erection 
of a Court House and Jail in Great Barrington, but as late as 
1765, they were still unfinished. Israel Dewey's house which 
stood some distance north of the village and was originally con- 
stnicted as a '^Block-house" was fitted up and used as a jail for 
several years. 

The Court House was a plain unpretending wooden structure 
of about 30 by 40 feet, and stood in and near the west side of 
Main street, in front of the entrance to Castle street, then only 
a lane leading to the i*esiden.ce of Rev. Samuel Hopkins. It 
was high '' between joints," finished on the ground floor only, 
and liad neither cupola nor spire. The Jail was a few rods 
southwest of the Court House, and not far from the site of the 
present Episcopal chnrch. 

The records of the Court of Common Pleas show some pecu- 
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liarities. There was uot, so far as we can learn, if we except 
Justices Dwiglit and Ashley, a practicuig attorney within the 
county, at the time of its organization, and the appearance in 
the courts of lawyers from Hampshire county and the neighbor- 
hig colony of Connecticut was continuous up to the time of the 
Revolution. Joseph Hawley of Northampton, John Worth- 
ington and Moses Bliss of Springfield were quite constant in 
their attendance, and more rarely came Jonatlian Bliss of 
Springfield, Simeon Strong of Amherst, and Cyrus Marsh of 
Windliam County, and John Canfield of Shaix>n, Conn. 

The justices of the court seem to have been accustomed to 
prosecute and defend their own cases in their own court, and 
the scarcity of lawyers led to the employment of non-profes- 
sional attorneys. Jabez Ward, Esq., before named, appeared 
often in behalf of his neighbors, as did Joseph Gilbert and 
William King of Great Barrington ; the latter a man of imper- 
fect education, but of fine natural endowments. The court was 
empowered by law to make rules of practice, but none are 
found of record during the i)eriod we are considering. The 
wild and unsettled condition of the county is manifested by 
such description of parties as the following, which arc frequent: 
*• Jonatlian Hinsdale living on a tract of land north of Stock- 
'* bridge in the county of Berkshire." This was in 1763, and 
the locality is in the pi*esent vilbige of Lenox. " Asa Hills liv- 
" ing in the Green woods, so called, on the road from Pittsfield 
" to No. 4." &c., &c. 

The connnon law forms were closely followed, and great 
strictness in pleading seems to have been required, notwith- 
standing the statute provision enacted as early as 1701, that 
" no writ * * * * shall be abated * * * * for any 
" kind of circumstantial errors or mistakes when the person and 
"case may be rightly understood and intended by the court, 
"nor through defect or want of form, only, and the Justices on 
" motion made in court, may order amendment thereof." 

The following record at September tenn, 1768, illustrates 
the precision required by the court, and is in marked contrast 
with the liberality, perhaps I might say looseness allowed in 
pleading at the present time. 
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" George Wilraot of Hartford in the County of Hartford and 
Colony of Connecticut, Gentleman, Plaintiff against Janiea 
Cray, Jr., of Stockbridge in the County of Berkshire, Gentle- 
man, Defendant. In a plea of the case." The defendant came 
into court and prayed that the writ might be abated for tliese 
reasons: 

1. '^ For tliat he the said James long before the purchase of 
this writ, by a good and lawful commission from Francis Ber- 
nard, £s(|.. Captain Genei*al of His Majesty's Pi*ovince of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, was appointed, constituted and nuide a Major of 
a Brigade to the forces raised by the said Fnuicis Bernani, to 
be employed in His Majesty's service, in the year of our Lord 
1762, under the command of His Excellency Gen. Amherst, 
and therefore that he has not his proper addition given him in 
said writ, for tliat he should dierein have been called James 
Gray, Esquire, and not James Gray, Gentleman. 

2. '' Because the plaintiff calls himself of Hartford, etc., 
whereas before and at the time of the purcliase of said writ, he 
lived at and l>elonged to Alluiny in the County of AllMiny, in 
the Province of New York, and ought to have been so called. 

8. ^^ Because the plaintiff hath given himself the addition of 
Gentleman, whereas the said James says the plaintiff is not a 
Gentleman, and ought to have been called George Wilmot, 
Yeoman, and not George Wilmot, Gentleman." The court 
after consideration and inquiry ordered that the writ abate, and 
the said James recover his costs. 

At the same term a writ was abated because the plaintiff 
called himself of the county of Dutcher^ and not Dutche^r^, 
^'whereas thei*e is no such county as Dutchcr^;" and another in 
which John Bement, the defendant, was named as John Be- 
mont, «/imV, of New Marlborough — " whereas there is no such 
person in nature as John Bement, e/<^/tV, of New Marlborough." 

The first Probate Court Wiis held at Great Barrington, July 
30, 1761, and the court continued to be held there until after 
the death of Judge Dwight, and thence alternately at Gi*eat 
Barrington,' Stockbridge and Pittsfield. 

The sessions of the Court of Common Pleas terminated with 
the May term, 1774, the August term being bix>ken up by a popu- 
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]ar demonstration wliidi is a matter of history. Judge Dwiglit 
died in 1765, and was succeeded by Perez Mai*sli ; otherwise 
the comi>o8ition of the cx)nrt was unchanged previous to the 
Revolntion. Col. William Williams succeeded Dwightas Judge 
of Probate, and held his last court August 17, 1774. The office 
of the TlcgiRtcr of Deeds was kept oj>cn until July, 1776, per- 
haps the [HjrifKl when the term of the incumbent expircd. 

From 1774 to 1780, the late Province of Massachusetts Bay 
was governed by its Assembly and a Council which was elected 
by this representative body, and which acted as the executive 
in place of 'the royal governor. The continuance of this fonn 
of government was regarded in Western Massachusetts and es- 
))ecially in Berkshire as an usurpation, and the opening of the 
courts under its authority was steadily resisted. The history of 
this controversy is very clejirly given in Smith's History of Pitts- 
field. This sentiment was not unanimous and there is a record 
of a Court of Sessions held at Pittsfield, November 28, 1775,* at 
which Theodore Sedgwick was appointed clerk, and which ad- 
journed to December 26, 1775, and again to Febniary, 1776. 
There is no record of the last session, and at the first no busi- 
ness was transacted except the granting of licenses. There is 
no further recoixl in the clerk's office until 1781. 

The Council asseiied their authority as the rightful executive 
of the Commonwealth by making from time to time judicial 
and executive appointments in tlie county. Mark Hopkins and 
Erastus Sergeant were respectively appointed judge and regis- 
ter of Probate in September, 1775, and John Ashley, John 
Bacon, William Whitney and John Brown, justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Febniary 16, 1779, but it does not ap- 
pear that any of the persons named ever undertook to perform 
the duties of said offices. Israel Dickinson was appointed sheriff 
August 29, 1775, and agahi April 10, 1777, and John Fellows 
was appointed to tlic same office January 30, 1778. There is 
documcntiiry evidence that these two gentlemen assumed t(» 
act in this office, but as no courts were holden and no precepts 
issued, their opportunities for official action were infi'cquent. 

♦This te probnbly the *' Court" referred to In the PHUfleld memorial of Dec. 20. 1775, 
aa baring been lately ** held In this town In a olandeatlne manner." 
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It appears also from the same evidence that in 1777 and 1778, 
a body assuming to be the '^ Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace" held two or more sessions at Great Barrington, and 
committed certain Tories to the jail, but as befoi'e stated there 
is no record of the doings of the courts from 1775 to 1781. 

The time given to this paper will not allow further details of 
the early judicial proceedings of the county. When we relate 
the little we have learned of the lives and characters of our 
early magistrates and lawyers, we speak of die men to whom 
was appointed the duty of founding the civil institutions of the 
county, and enforcing the laws of the Commonwealth, and tlie 
ability and fidelity which they gave to this service is felt in our 
institutions to-day. Yet so soon does the memory of a man, 
however active and honorable, fade away among his fellows, 
their names ai*e as strange to most of the inhabitants of this 
county, as if their lives had been spent beyond the seas, and 
their bones rested in a foreign soil. 

I JOSBPH DWIGHT 

Was son of Capt. Henry Dwight of Hatfield, and a descendant 
of John Dwight who emigrated in 1634-5, and settled at Ded- 
ham. He was bom at Hatfield, October 16, 1703, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1722. He studied law and resided several 
years in Springfield, where he was engaged in trade and where 
he married Mary Pynchon, August 11, 1726. About 1730 he 
removed to Brookfield, where he entered upon the practice of 
the law, and in 1731 and for ten successive years he represented 
Brookfield in the General Court. He was also a member of 
the Provincial Council, and in 1748-9, Speaker of the House 
of Ilepi*e8entative8. In 1739 lie was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Worcester county. In addition 
to his legal and judicial employments, he devoted much time 
to military aifaira, was a colonel of militia, and at the time 
of the ex})edition against Louisbourgh on Cape Breton was 
commissioned a brigadier general, February 20, 1745, by Gov. 
Shirley. In that year he distinguished himself as commander 
of tliie Massachusetts artillery at the seige and capture of louis- 
bourgh, and was commended by General Pepperell who com- 
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manded in the expedition. He soon after raised if regiment for 
a proposed expedition against Canada, bnt it was for the most 
part cniph)yeil in frontier service. 

Not long after tlie death of liis wife, which occnrred March 
29, 1751, lie removed to Stockbridge as a "Trustee of the In- 
dian Schools," and there married Mrs. Abigail Sergeant, widow 
of Rev. John Sergeant, in Aiigiist, 1752. From 1753 to 1701, 
he was one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Uampshire county. In the second French war — 1756 — he com- 
manded a regiment in service about Lakes George and Cham- 
plain, and soon after his return from this campaign removed to 
Great Barrington, probably in 1757. Here in 1759 he erected 
the house known in late yeai*s as the " Henderson " hoiisc, tJien 
considered a very fine one, wJiich is still well-preserved, and if 
spared by the hand of improvement may last through another 
century. He died at Great Bamngton, June 9, 1765. 

In a notice of Genei-al Dwight in the History of Berkshire 
(1828), it is said : " His personal ap})earance was very fine. He 
was dignified in his manners, an upright judge, and an exem- 
plary professor of the religion of the gosjiel. No man in the 
county, in civil life, was more esteemed ; and aged people still 
speak of him with great resj>ect." Another writer says : " He 
was a man of singular veracity, and all who knew him spoke of 
his virtues with enthusiasm." 

He called and presided at the first meeting of the proprietors 
of Pittsfield in 1753. Tlicro is extant a portmit of Judge 
Dwiglit, painted by Blackburn, the predecessor of Copley, which 
justifies the statement before given, respecting his personal ap- 
jiearance.* 

William Williams, 

Down to the period of the Il(! volution, was the most prominent 
and important personage in the county, north of Stockbridge, 
and closed at l^ittsfjckl a life of great activity, and varied and 
extensive public service. He was son of Kcv. William Will- 
iams of Weston, and gi-andson of Rev. William Williams of 
Hatfield, was born at Weston in 1711, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1729. Ho studied medicine and coitnncnced the practice of 

•Tlite sketch Ih tfiktMi almost oiillnMy from the Ulst^ry of Oront Bnrrhigton. 
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his profefisioiF, but soon abandoned it and established himself in 
the mercantile business in Boston. In this he seems to Iiave 
been unsuccessful, and in 1740 he obtained an ensign's commis- 
sion under Q«n. Oglethorpe, and was engaged in tlie expedition 
against St. Augustine, and in the following year in tliat against 
Carthagenia, under AdmimI Vernon. lie returned to Massachu- 
setts, and seems after this time to have liad his home in Hamp- 
shire county. In 1744 he was an officer in the Hampshire mili- 
tia, and engaged in the construction of a line of forts across the 
northern frontier, -including Fort Massachusetts. In the siun- 
mer of 1745, he raised a company, many of whom were from 
Hatfield and its vicinity, was commissioned lieutenant-colonel, 
and sailed for Louisburgh, arriving however, after the reduc- 
tion of the place. His regiment formed the garrison of Louis- 
burgh until the following spring. Ketuming home he was at- 
tached to the regiment of which Gen. Josepli Dwight wns colo- 
nel, and in 1747 was in command of a detachment engaged in 
rebuilding Fort Massachusetts, which had been destroyed by the 
enemy in 1746, and wlien the regiment was disbanded lie ob- 
tained a position as commissary on otlier service. Ho was com- 
missioned a justice of the peace for Hampshire, November 18, 
1748. From November, 1749, (perliaps eai*lier), he was in tlie 
mercantile business in Deerfield. 

He was one of the parties who obtained from Gov. Went- 
worth of Now Hampshire, a grant of the township of Benning- 
ton, but through the persuasion of his relatives who were largely 
interested in the new plantation, and the further inducement of 
the gift of a tract of land, he established himself in Pittsiield, 
in the latter part of the year 1753, and ei*ected a house in the 
easterly part of the town, upon or near the site of the dwelling 
of Amasa Bice. After the alarm caused by the raid of the sav- 
ages upon Stockbridge in 1754, wliich caused a temporary aban- 
donment of Pittsficld, this house was strongly fortified and 
named Foi*t Anson, and was the home of the settlers on their 
return, until confidence was restored. In 1755 he accepted a 
captain's commission in the regiment of Sir William Peppei*ell, 
and served three campaigns. In 1758 he was commissioned 
colonel, and raised and commanded a i*egiment which took part 
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in the disastrous expedition under Gen. Abercronibie. His 
military career tenninated witli tliis campaign. 

From tliis time nntil the Bevolution he resided in Pittsfield, 
filling almost continuously the offices of selectman, town clerk, 
and representative to the General Court, as well as his more im- 
portant county offices. He removed from his original location 
and built a large house on the hill in what is now called Ilona- 
sada street, a i>ortion of which remains and forms the dwelling 
of Mr. Edmund Spencer. 

Tlie opening of the controversy which usiiered in the Revo- 
lution was undoubtedly a grief and embarrassment to Colonel 
Williams. He was a half-pay British officer ; his family con- 
nections and his more important friends were inclined to side 
with the Crown, and his own tastes, education and associations 
naturally drew him in the same direction. But the number of 
ardent and inijietuous Whigs continually multiplied around him. 
They grew to look upon him with suspicion and distrust, while 
he temporized and waited, and he seems for three or four years 
to have been left out of the town offices which he usually held. 
Apparently he remained as nearly neutral as was possible, and 
his friends and neighbors appreciating the situation, gradually 
restored liim to favor. We find him again one of the selectmen 
in 1777; he was at the hejid of the local court established abou^ 
this time by the town ; a member of the Constitutional conven- 
tion in 1779, and wc believe afterwards a representative to the 
General Court, lie died April 6, 1785. 

Colonel Williams was of sanguine temperament, able, enter- 
prising and active, ready with his pen as with his sword, hospi- 
tiible and generous, profuse in expenditure and fond of display. 
He hickcd economy and foi'osiglit, and was unfortunate in his 
business enterprises. His later life was a constant struggle with 
pecuniary embaiTassment as the record of suits brought against 
hii!i in his own court abundantly testify. But he seems never 
to have forfeited the respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
and to have fulfilled with ability and fidelity all his public 
trusts. He was three times married, and left descendants 
through his daughter Miriam, who became the second wife of 
Capt. James D. Colt, and his son William Pepperell, who 
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joined the Shakers wtth nearly all his family, 70 years ago. 
Augustus Wells Williams of the West Pittslield family of Sha- 
kers is his grandson ; and another descendant was tlio late Rob- 
ert Colt of this town. 

JouN Ashley 

Was born at Westfield, December 2, 1700, and graduated at 
Yale in 1730. He was son of Col. John Ashley, who was for 
many years one of the justices of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Hampshire, and was one of the conunittee to advance the 
settlement of the Housatonic townships, in whose lands he be- 
came largely interested, and whose estate in Sheffield ultimately 
descended to his son. The subject of this notice was admitted 
to the Bar in llami)sliii*e in 1732, and soon after settled in Shef- 
field, where he was to some extent engaged in the practice of 
the law. He was an extensive land owner and a mci*cliant, 
represented his town often in the Legislature, was a colonel in 
the militia, and after 1753 a justice of the i)eace. He acquired 
large wealth for the times, and the locality, and was able to sup- 
ply the coimty with ready money towards the erection of the 
county buildings in 1761. He acquired an unenviable notoriety 
while he i*epresented Sheffield and Great Barrington in the 
General Court in 1768-9, by voting with 16 others to *' rescind " 
a certain circular which had been issued by the Geneml Court, 
on the demand of Gov. Bernard. Col. Ashley at this time i*ep- 
resented the towns of Sheffield, Great Barrington and Egre- 
mont. His vote was condenmed by the town of Gretit Barring- 
ton in town meeting assembled; and the obnoxious 17. were 
branded as ^^rescinders" and held up to public scorn and con- 
tempt. He was however re-elected the following year. He 
arrayed himself upon the })opular side at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, presided at the County convention held at Stock- 
bridge, July 6, 177^, which adopted the non-importation and 
non-consumption agreement, and wiis a firm and consistent Whig 
throughout the contest. 

When the Legislature of Miissachusetts undertook to govern 
the province under the forms of the old charter, connnitting the 
executive functions to the Comicil, Col. Ashley was ap}X)inted, 
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February, 1779, one of the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Berkshire, but the court was never organized. He 
died at Sheffield, September 1, 1802, having attained to nearly 
the age of 93 years. 

He was patriarchal in appearance, of middling size, and do- 
mestic habits. The impression we have of him is tliat he was 
in many respects the reverse of his associate Col. Williams — 
careful, prudent, commencing life witli a reasonable capital, 
which he increased by industry and good management. 

Among his possessions were a number of negro slaves, which 
he seems to have been inclined to retain in bondage, after 
the declaration of independence. Hence the noted case of 
"Brom and l>ct V. Ashley," commenced by writ of personal 
replevin at the August term of the Court of Common Pleas, 
1781. It appears tliat these persons were slaves of Col. Ashley, 
and under some harsh provocation had fled from their master, 
and been reclaimed. Theodore Sedgwick, then living in Shef- 
field, interested himself in their behalf, and this writ was the 
result. Tlie defendant pleaded tliat the plaintiffs were his legal 
negro servants for life, and ujion this plea issue was joined. 
The plaintiffs were represented by Mr. Sedgwick and Tapping 
Iteevo, the distinguisheil lawyer of Litchfield, Ct., and tlio de- 
fendant by David Noble of Williamstown and John Canfiold 
of Sharon, Ct. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs, 
and the defendant appealed to the Supreme Judicial Court, but 
the appeal was not prosecuted, and the judgment of the court 
ImjIow was affirmed. It docs not appear whether the case was 
decided upon general principles, or the special circumstances of 
the case. It has been claimed that this judgment abolished 
slavery in Massachusetts. It would probably be more correct 
to say that it was one among the events which produced that 
result. The female plaintiff continued an attached servant in 
the Sedgwick family, and was, I suppose, the veritable " Mum 
Bet" of literature and history. 

Col. Ashley left numerous descendants, some of whom ai'e 
still living in Sheffield. 
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Timothy Woodbridqb 

Was son of Eev. Jolm Woodbridge of West Springfield, and 
bom February 11, 1709. He first came to Stockbridge as an 
assistant to Rev. John Sergeant, the missionary to the Indians, 
in 1734, and was married and fixed his abode in that place in 
November, 1736. His house in which the first meeting of the 
justices took place, as has been stated, was on the site of the 
dwelling-house of Samuel Goodrich, south of the river, on the 
road to Great Barrington and neai* the residence of Capt. John 
Konkapot, die Oliief of the Stockbridge tribe. How long he 
continued his services as teacher of the Indians does not appear, 
but ho over continued in tlieir confidence, and was the principal 
medium of communication between them and the authorities at 
Boston, and largely entrusted with the oversight of their prop- 
erty and persons. He was greatly interested in the civilization 
and conversion of the Indians, and made a missionai'y journey 
to the Susquehanna, in company with Rev. Gideon Hawley, in 
1753. He was a justice of the peace from 1756, represented 
his town in the Legislature, and was a meml)er of the Council 
in 1771-2-8. From his staid and conservative character. Gov. 
Hutchinson liad strong hopes of retaining him on the side of 
the Crown, and he was one of the Mandamus Councilors ap- 
pointed by the King in 1774. This appointment was probably 
made after his death, and before it was known in England. He 
died at Stockbridge, May 11, 1774, leaving two sons, of whom 
one, Enoch, graduated at Yale in 1774, served in the army dur- 
ing nearly the whole period of the Revolutionary war, and set- 
tled at Yergennes, Yt., where he was a prominent lawyer and 
judge — and several daughters. He has descendants in the fe- 
male line now living in diis county. 

Prr£z Maiisii 

Was the son of Capt. Job Marsh, and born at Hadley, October 
25, 1729, and graduated at Yale in 1748. He was a physician 
and surgeon's mate in the regiment of Col. Ephraim Williams, 
the younger, when tlie latter was killed at Lake Geoi'ge in 1755. 
Between that time and 1761, he settled at Ashuelot Equivalent, 
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now Dalton. He was appointed a justice of the peace June 24, 
17B1, a special justice of tlie Court of Common Pleas, June 6, 
1765, and a standing justice of said court, to succeed General 
Dwiglit, September 4, 1765. He was a man of intelligence and 
character, but his appointments were probably due quite as 
much to the fact that ho was a grandson of Samuel Porter, and 
son-in-law to Israel Williams. He did not sympathize wiUi the 
popular party and seems to have retired from public life in 
1774. He died at Dalton, May 20, 1784, leaving two sons and 
several daughters. The daughters married in Fittsfield and 
have descendants here. The late Henry Marsh, Esq., of Dal- 
ton, was his grandson. 

Elijah Dwioht, 

The first clerk of tlie courts and register of probate, was the 
son of Gen. Joseph Dwight, and bom at Brookfield, April 23, 
1740. He held tlie above offices until tlie Kevolution, and 

• 

September 6, 1766, was appointed a justice of the peace and a 
special justice of the Court of Common Pleas.^ It is under- 
stood that he did not sympathize very strongly witli the popu- 
lar leaders in the Kcvolutionary contest. He certainly was riot 
a very jictive Whig. But he was a man of the highest charac- 
ter and standing, and never in any respect obnoxious to his fel- 
low citizens. He was repeatedly a representative from Great 
Barrington, a member of the State Senate from 1788 to 1793, 
a memlwr of the convention wliicli ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution ill 1788, and one of the justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas from 1787 until his death. He died at Brookfield, June 
12, 1794. His residence in Great Barrington was the house 
built by his father and now standing. He married a daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Williams of Deerfield, but has no living de- 
scendants. 

Elijah Williams, 

The first sheriff of the county was the son of Col. Ephraun 
Williams of Stockbridge, and born November 15, 1732. He 
removed to that part of Stockbridge which is now West 
Stockbridge in 1766, and occupied the water power and 
erected Iron Works in what is now West Stockbridge village. 
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He held his office till 1774^ but whether he resigned or was su- 
perseded, does not appear. He is styled colonel in the old I'ec- 
ords, as is also Elijah D wight; indeed every man of good 
standing seems to liave been a colonel, in the olden time. He 
returned to Stockbridge in the latter ^vt of his life, and died 
there June 0, 1815. He left one son, since deceased without 
issue. 

Israel Stoddard 

Was appointed sheriff in place of Elijah Williams, February 18, 
1774, but tlie coming in of the Revolution which swept from 
office all who hold under the Crown, afforded him but little 
time in which to enjoy the emoluments, or discharge the duties 
of his new position. He was a son of the famous Col. John 
Stoddard, and bom at Nortliampton in 1741, and gradimted at 
Yale in 1758. He married Eunice, daughter of Col. Israel 
Williams, and settled in Pittsiield, where his father had a large 
interest in lands. His i*esidence wtis in the vicinity of the 
Judge Curtis farm on the old east road to I^nesborough. He 
was appointed a justice of the peace in 1765, was a major in the 
Berkshire regiment, and received high consideration on the 
score of his own merits and the social standing of his family. 
Habit, association, and family influence combined to place him 
on the conservative side, and he was so free in the utterance of 
his sentiments, that he soon came to be i*egarded as a bitter 
Tory. When the authorities of Pittstiold undertook to deal 
with him in 1775, he fled to New York. He returned to IMtts- 
field after a short al)sence, but was regarded with suspicion and 
under surveillance for two or three years. At length he gave 
in his adhesion to the ^'United States of America," and was a 
volunteer at the battle of Bennington in 1777. He died at 
Pittstield, June 27, 1782. 

Israel Dickinson, 

Third sheriff of the county, was born at Hatfleld, al)OUt 1735, 
graduated at Yale in 1758, married Mei*cy, daughter of Col. 
Oliver Partridge of Hatfleld, in 1764, and settled in Pittstield 
about that time. His homestead was the estate owned for many 
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years by the late Jndge B. B. Curtis, and his dwelliDg-kouse 
was on the site of the present farm-lioiise on said estate. Ilis 
near neighbors were his classmate, Israel Stoddard, and Wood< 
bridge Little who was two classes below him. He did not ac- 
cord with them in ]X)litical opinion, bwt was early and ardently 
devoted to the popular cause. Ho was one of the party which 
captured Fort Ticondoroga. He a])i)car8 to have succeeded to 
the town offices previously held by Colonel Williams, and was 
town clerk, selectman, and representative from 1774. Ho was 
appointed sheriff August 29, 1775. The Berkshire sentiment, 
thougli not unanimous, was at the time very decided against the 
exercise of executive authority by the Council. This sentiment 
was especially strong in Pittsfield under the vigorous lead of 
Mr. Allen, the pastor, and Mr. Dickinson probably resigned the 
office. He was ro-appointcd April lU, 1777, and apparently 
held his connnission at the time of his death. Ho died of a 
fever at Pittetield, Nov. 18, 1777. 

John Fellows 

Was apiK>inted to succeed Captain Dickinson as sheriff of the 
county, January 30, 1778. Born in Pomfret, Ct., about 1736, 
he had settled in Sheffield. He identified himself early with 
tlie Revolutionary party, was a prominent member of the First 
and Second Provhicial Congi'ess of Massachusetts, and com- 
manded the First Berkshire regiment at the siege of Boston. 
He rose to the rank of brigadier general in the Massachusetts 
militia, saw much service and w;is in the battles of l/ong Island, 
White Plains and Bemis' Heights. He probably held the office 
of sheriff until the organization of the state government under 
the Constitution of 1780, but the Berkshire sentiment was so 
decided against the exercise of judicial and executive authority 
under legislative government, that he had but little opportunity 
for official action. He died at Sheffield, August 1, 1808. 

The only other pei'sons (except membeis of the BarVho will 
Ik) separately noticed) who held commissions as justices of the 
IHjJice l)oforc the Revolution, were Jonathan Hubbard, the 
first settled minister of Sheffield and of the county, who was 
appointed in 1705, and died the same yeai' ; Joun Chadwiok, 
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a prominent citizen of Tyringliain, and also one of the 17 "re- 
scinders," and Daniel Brown of Sandisfield, appointed in 
1764:; Samukl Todd, the first settled minister in Adams, and 
JosKPH BENNK^rr of Oheshire, both appointed in 1770; Neue- 
ifiAH Bull, an early settler in Lanesborough, son of Rev. Wil- 
liam Bull of Westfield, and Jahlee^f Woodbbidoe of Stock- 
bridge, (afterwards judge of the Court of Common Pleas and 
judge of Probate, and properly belonging to a later period) 
both appointed in 1771, and Samuel Brown, Jr., of Stock- 
bridge in 1774. 

The Beiikshirb Bar. 

It is stated in the History of Berkshire (1828), that John 
Huggins and Zadock Huggins were early lawyers in Sheilield. 
They do not appear in the Berkshire courts, and I find no trace 
of their existence. Perhaps the Hampshire recoixls would dis- 
close them as pmcticing lawyers residing in ShetKeld prior to 
1761. In the absence of moi*e definite infornuition, I assume 
that Joseph Dwight and John Ashley were the only lawyers re- 
siding in the county before 1761, and the sketches which follow 
are confined to those who were admitted to the Bar of this 
county. 

Mark Hopkins was the youngest child of Timothy Hopkins 
of Waterbury, Ct., born September 18, 1739, and graduated at 
Yale, in 1768. He came to Great Barrington, jxsrliaps I)ecause 
his elder brother. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, was then pastor of the 
church in that town. He was admitted to tlie Bar at the firat 
session of the Court of Common Pleas, September, 1761. At 
the same time he was appointed by the cbuii; register of deeds, 
which office he held by successive elections, to the time of his 
death. It is worthy of mention that he was succeded in this of- 
fice in 1778 by his nephew, Moses Hopkins, Esq., who was re- 
elected from term to term for a period of sixty years. Mr. 
Hopkins was also county treasurer for a number of years, king's 
attorney, or prosecuting officer from an early date, and justice 
of the peace from 1766. * After the Revolution commenced, 
and during the unsettled state of the government, already i*e- 
ferred to, he was appointed by the Council, (September 28 
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1775,) jndge of probate for tliis connty, but he did not aseiime 
tlie office. He was a decided Whig at the opening of the Rev- 
ohition, a member of the Connty Convention at Stockbridge, 
Jnly, 1774, and in 1776, joined the anny as an officer in the 
brigade commanded by Gen. John Fellows. He died in the 
service, at White Plains, Octo1)er 20, 1776. The honsc and of- 
fice which he built in Great Barrington are still standing, tliongh 
each is removed from its original location. 

Of the personal appearance of Mr. Hopkins we liave no in- 
formation. Coming early into the practice of his profession, 
and fitted by nature and education to make the most of liis op- 
portunities, he won success at the Bar and was soon engaged in 
an extensive business. That he was a man of ability is shown 
by his meeting in forensic conflict, apparently on equal terms, 
the older members of the Hampshire Bar, and by the fact that 
before his death he had attained the rank of barrister. His in- 
dustry is manifested in the first ten volumes of records in the 
registry of deeds, mostly in his own hand writing. There 
is a tradition that he so impressed liimself upon Judge Sedg- 
wick who was some years his junior, that the latter declared that 
he should have suffered an eclipse if Hopkins had lived. He 
married Electa, daughter of Rev. John Sargeant, the missionary, 
and left at his death, six chi1di*cn, the oldest but ten years of 
age. Their descendants are living in tliis county. 

Daniel Jones was bom at Weston, Mass., July 26, 1740, was 
admitted to the Bar in Berkshire at the December term, 1761, 
and was the first lawyer who settled in Pittsfield. He was son 
of Col. Elisha Jones who had a large interest in the town: his 
elder brother, Elisha was a settler here, and he was nearly 
related to the AVilliams and Jones families in Stockbridge. 
The family were mostly loyalists, and Elisha Jones, Jr., became 
a refugee, and his estate was confiscated. Another brother, Is- 
rael, was later, a highly respected citizen of Adams. Daniel 
Jones remained in Pittsfield but a short time, though the rec- 
ords of the court seem to indicate that he had sufficient busi- 
ness inducements to prolong his stay. His name does not ap- 
pear in the records of April term, 1763, and in December of 
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that year, he married Lydia, daughter of Major Elijah Williams 
of Deerfield, and removed to Hinsdale, N. H., where he was a 
reputable lawyer and judge, dying in 1786, and having descon^ 
dants who are widely scattered. 

John Fell was son of John Fell of Sheffield, who came, 
probably from Westfield. He was admitted to the Bar at De- 
cember term 1761, and practiced in Sheffield with apparent 
success if we may judge from the number of suits he brought. 
But it is to be feared that he fell early into graceless ways and 
brought discredit upon his honorable profession. At Septem- 
ber term 1762, he was before the Court of Sessions upon his 
confession that he traveled on the Lord's day from the county 
of Hampshire tlirongh the towns of Sandisficld, New Marlbo- 
rough and Tyringham to Sheffield, and he was thereupon lined 
ten shillings to be equally distributed to the said towns for their 
respective poor. He disappears from the couits in 1765, and 
though we find him living in 1773, we get sight of him no 
more. 

John Ashlby, Jr., son of Ool. John Ashley, was bom at 
Sheffield, September 26, 1736, graduated at Harvai-d in 1758, 
was admitted to the Bar at the April term 1762, and appointed 
a justice of the peace in 1771. The only son of his father, des- 
tined to succeed to large interests in lands, and engaging early 
in mercantile pursuits, he followed Ids profession for a few 
years only, and then appears to have abandoned it forever. He 
continued in frequent attendance on the Oourt of Sessions, of 
which he was a member, both befoi*e and after the Revolution. 
He represented his town in the Legislature, and in the militia 
rose to the rank of major-genoml, and was in command of the 
force which dispersed the rebels at Sheffield during the Shays 
insuri*octiou, February 26, 1787. Ho died November 5, 171)^. 
Ho was twice married and has left numerous descendants. 

WooDBBiDGE LiTTLE was bom lu Colchcster, Ct., in 1741, 
gi*aduated at Yale in 1760, studied theology, and it is said, 
preached for a time in Lanesborough. He aftenvaixls took up 
the study of the law, was admitted to the Bar at the April term, 
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1764, and probably settled in Pittsfield about that time. He 
bnilt the house in tlie easterly part of tlie town, now owned by 
Mr. Frederick C. Feck, and occupied it until his death. He 
was made a justice of tlie peace in 1770, and seems to have been 
actively engaged in his profession to the time when business in 
the courts ceased. 

He was a decided loyalist in the early part of the Revolu- 
tion, fled to New York witli Major Stoddard, and was after- 
wards arrested and temporarily imprisoned, but subsequently 
made his peace with the Wliigs, and was a volunteer at the bat- 
tle of Bennington in 1777. He ap])ears to have been sincere in 
his convictions, and to have embraced the royal cause conscien- 
tiously, but after 1 777, he adhered faithfully to his new allegi- 
ance, and was so fully restored to the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, that he was chosen one of the selectmen in 1781, and 
for several successive years. Ue did not resume tlie practice 
of the law upon the reorganization of the courts, but continued 
to take a Uvely interest in church and state affairs, allying him- 
self with the Federalists as was inevitable from his conservative 
tendencies. He died July 21, 1813, leaving no children and 
devised the bulk of his estate to Williams College. 

Mr. Little was a large man, physically, with a grave and phil- 
osophical countenance and demeanor. He was shrewd and skil- 
ful in controversy, which he did not avoid, and tenacious of his 
opinions to the extent of obstinacy, as many anecdotes of liim 
attest. 

David Ingersoll, Jr., was bom at Great Barrington, Sep- 
tember, 21, 1742, graduated at Yale in 1761, was admitted to 
the Bar at the April tenn 1765, and continued to reside in 
Great Barrington. The house in which he lived, greatly 
changed from its original, is now standing on the east side of 
Main street in the south part of the village. Without any very 
positive means of infonnation, we have the impression that he 
was a man of decided ability, ambitious and self-asserting. He 
early ingratiated himself with the ruling power in the state, and 
was appointed a justice of the peace in 1767. He was one of 
the "addressors" of Gen. Gage in 1774, and in September of 
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that year when die court was dosed at Great Barrington by a 
popular uprising, he fell into the hands of the mob, and was 
carried into Oonnecticut. He afterwards took refuge in Bostoq, 
went to England with other loyalists, and died there in 1796. 
He married in England and left two sons. There is a tradition 
tliat he became a member of the British Parliament. He was 
one of the refugees whose estates were confiscated by act of the 
Legislature in 1778. 

Thomas Wiluaks, son of Dr. Thomas Williams of Deerfield, 
and grandson of Col. Ephraim Williams of Stockbridge, was 
bom May 5, 1746. He studied law with Mark Hopkins, was 
admitted to the Bar in 1770, and was the first lawyer settled in 
Stockbridge. His house was on the hill a little east of the one 
built by his grandfather. His professional career was cut short 
by the Bevolution in which he became early and actively en- 
gaged. He wa9 a member of the County Convention at Stock- 
bridge before noticed, and of the First Provincial Congress in 
Massachusetts in 1774; a Captain in Col. Paterson's regiment 
at Cambridge and in the detachment under Colonel Enos, 
which unsuccessfully endeavored to follow in tlie route of Ar- 
nold in his march through the wilderness, to Canada. Tlie next 
year he was appointed lieutenant-colonel and died at Skenes- 
boro' on his way to Canada, July 10, 1776. He left tliree chil- 
dren among whom was the late Ephraim Williams of Ijqq. 

John Brown has so recently been the subject of a paper read 
before the society, that I only mention liim in his professional 
relation. It does not appear that he was ever admitted to the 
Bar in this coimty, but he appeared in court at the August 
term, 1773, and continued in practice in Fittsfield, until the 
courts wore closed. In the attempted re-organization by the 
Legislature he was associated with John Ashley and others as 
one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas in 1779, but 
never took his seat on the Bench. 

John Patebson was the first lawyer who settled in Lenox. 
He was not actively engaged in the practice of his profession in 
this county, but this sketch would be incomplete if his name 
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waj8 omitted. He was born in New Britain, Ot., in 1744, grad< 
nated at Yale in 1762, commenced practice in his native town 
and removed to Lenox in 1773. He was an active member of 
the First and Second Provincial Congress of Massachnsetts; 
in command of tlie company of minute men who marched from 
Lenox to Boston the next day after the news of tlie battle of 
Lexington wbjb received ; was presently appointed colonel ; was 
in the service during the entire war, and retired with the rank 
of brigadier-general, in the Continental service. He built and 
occupied for many years, the house in Lenox opposite the hotel, 
known as the Egleston place, removed to Lisle, N. Y., where he 
was a member of the Legislating, judge of the County Court and 
member of Congress. He died July 19, 1808. 

These names comprise tlie Berksliire Bar previous to 1780, 
with the exception of Theodore Sedowiok and David Noble, 
but the active professional life of tliese gentlemen extended far 
beyond the Revolution, and they properly belong to the later 
lK3riod. 

If any member of the society shall ever be induced to piu^ue 
the subject further, the next forty or fifty years will bo found 
to exhibit names of prominence, and are so much nearer to 
oiu- own time that the materials for interesting study will be 
found much more abundant. 
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In a study of the early roads to and through Berkshire coun- 
ty, one is necessarily led to an investigation of tlie first settle- 
ments at Plymouth and New York, and their gradual extension ; 
first of the Dutch up the valley of the Hudson, and second of 
the Englisli, from Plymouth or Massachusetts Bay, into the 
valley of the Connecticut as from these points tlie movements 
into Berkshire began. 

It is a broad and interesting subject, and requires more time 
than I have been able to give it, and I liave limited my inves- 
tigations to the roads from the east. Beads which fifty or one 
hundred years ago were great thoroughfares, are to-day, in many 
places, almost, if not quite obliterated. The earliest were mere 
Indian trails through the dense forest, some of which the whites 
began to use, first as foot and saddle roads, and finally for carts 
and teams. One of the earliest of these thus used was the 
"Great Trail," "Connecticut or Bay Patli," which passed 
through Grafton, Sutton and Oxford, in Worcester county, to 
Hartford and Springfield. Over it passed Rev. Joseph Hooker 
and his church, to Hartford, to found a state, and William Pyn- 
chon, the father of Springfield, nearly two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and from tliat time, for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, it was die main thoroughfai*e between tlie people of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and the Connecticut Valley. Hundreds of fam- 
ilies toiled over it, to new homes in the wilderness. Ministers 
and governors, capitalists and commissioners, government offi- 
cials and land speculators crossed and recrossed it. After this 
had been in use for one hundred years or more, a more northern 
route, passing tlirough Worcester and the Brookfields, thence 
to the Connecticut river, was built. 

The first road into Berkshire county, of which I find any 
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mention, is tliat from Westfield to Sheffield, or the " Albany 
Road," which is referred to in the report of a committee of the 
General Court of January 15, 1735, as follows: "The commit- 
tee arc of opinion that there be four new townships opened 
upon the road between Westiield and Sheffield, and that they 
be contiguous to one another, and cither joined to Sheffield or 
to the township lately granted to the proprietors of Suffield, 
wliicli was Blandford, then called Glasgow. The townships, 
then called No. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are now : No. 1, Monterey and 
Tyringham ; No. 2, New Marlboro ; No. 3, Sandisfield and No. 
4, Becket. 

Again, in a petition of Samuel Winchell, February 8, 1743, 
then living west of Sheffield in which he says he "settled at 
Twelve Mile Pond (Brewer's) on tlie road from Westfield to 
Ilousatonic, at that time thei*e was no other person lived on 
that road. Built an house, brought to some land, entertained 
travelers with the l)est I had for near three years, with an in- 
tent to come to this court as soon as I was able, but before I 
coiUd raise strength for ye purpose, there was a grant made by 
the General Court to another person and I was ousted of my 
new beginnings and knowing not what to betake myself to. I 
made another trial and set down here, about seven years ago 
and brought to fifteen aci*es ? " 

This road mentioned in these two petitions, after passing 
through Blandford, enters Berkshii'e county at East Otis and for- 
merly made a detour to the noiih, of the East Otis hotel, thence 
in or near the i)rc8cnt travel way, for a short distance; thence 
by a direct westerly course it crossed the Fannington river, a 
little over a mile south of Otis Center, thence continuing west- 
erly over a steep hill, through the northerly part of Sandisfield, 
between the two Spectacle Ponds, to a junction with the pres- 
ent road, from Cold Spring to West Otis, about one mile south- 
east of West Otis. Within the distance just described, of about 
six miles, and which is now almost entirely abandoned, there 
were in the time of the Revolution four hotels, at one or moi^e 
of which Burgoync and portions of his troujM) and captors, en- 
route to Boston, were fed and Icxlged. 

From West Otis the road followed in or near the present 
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traveled way, through Monterey, past Three Mile Hill, through 
the village of Great Barrington, across Green river, through 
North Egremont, and dience into New York state. With the 
exception of about a mile and a half of new road, in the west- 
erly part of l||f onterey, laid nortli of the old road, it can be read- 
ily traced as one drives over the present road. It is a road of 
great historic interest, from its unwiitten history as an Indian 
trail, the probable route of Major Talcot in his pursuit and 
fight with the Indians, in Southern Berkshire, in 1676, to the 
opening of the Western railroad. Over it passed the foundera 
of most of the towns of Southern Berkshire and the early com- 
merce between them and their neighbors east and west. Gen. 
Amherst and his ai'my in 1750, the soldiers of tlie revolution, 
Burgoyne and his captured army on their way to Boston, tlie 
soldiers of 1812-15 and many a weary pilgrim long since passed 
away, has enjoyed the hospitality of its numerous taverns of 
by-gone days. That this road was only a path at the time of 
the grant of townships Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 in 1785, would ap- 
pear by the following petitions and reports : — First, in the Gen- 
eral Court Becords, book 16 page 417, January, 1736. On the 
petition of Thomas Ingersol, Bepresentative of Westfield, for a 
grant to the proprietors of said town of a tract of six tliousand 
acres between Westfield west boundary and Blandford, which 
was granted, '^ provided they do f ortliwith, or as soon as may be, 
open and constantly keep in repair hereafter, a good and safe 
cart-way over the premises in the road that leads from West- 
field to Ilusatonock, commonly called the Albany road." 

The next mention is in book 114, page 148 of the Massachu- 
setts Arcliives, as follows: 

'^ To his excellency Jonadian Belcher, Esq., Captain General 
and Governor in Chief of His Majesties' Province of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, in New England, with the Honorable, His Maj- 
esties' Council and House of Beprosentatives in General Court 
convened. 

"The petition of John Sergeant, Timothy Woodbridge, 
Moses Ingersol, David Ingersol, Moses King, Aaron Ashle}', 
Samuel Dewey, Matthew Noble, Samuel Lee and Joseph Pix- 
ley humbly sheweth : 
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'^ That whereas we whose names are above written did about 
seven months ago, undertake and with great fatigue and diffi- 
culty upon our own cost and charge, make a good and feasible 
sleigh road from New Glasgow, being according to common es- 
timation thirty-five miles, by which means a much more safe 
and convenient way of transportation is now opened from said 
Sheffield and the several settlements upon the Housatonic river 
to Westfield and the neighboring towns, and whereas, before it 
was very difficult for anybody, and for strangers almost impos- 
sible, in a snow of any considerable deptli, without a track, 
which often happens in the winter season, to find the way, now 
by our having marked a sufficient number of trees on each hand, 
an entire stranger cannot easily miss it, and the people living 
in these parts are now able, and in the winter past actually did 
pass and repass to and from Westfield, with more tlum twenty 
sleiglis, well laden, through a wilderness which before tliat was 
ahnost impassable on horseback, which being as we humbly con- 
ceive a thing of great and public benefit, not only to those of 
His Majesties' subjects that are already settled and are eettleing 
upon the Housatonic river, but will also be of great service to 
those towns, which by your favor and encouragement are about 
to 1x5 settled upon and near to said road^ for whereas, before 
there being no other way of transportation but on Horseback, 
which by reason of the badness and length of the way, was ex- 
ceedingly difficult, it was almost, if not utterly impossible, for 
his Majesties' subjects living in these parts of the Province, to 
supply themselves with foreign commodities^ tlie never so nec- 
essary in life from any town within this section. 

Jan. 16, 1738, com. appointed to examifie and report, 

J. QuiNOY, Speaker. 

Report lx)ok 114, page 312, January 12, 1738, (reported) 
" That they be granted same rights in lands and on same condi- 
tions as others in lands of two new townships about to be laid 
out on Hoosac river." 

In 1742 or 3, a branch from this road commencing about one 
mile east of Brewer's pond, and passing north of Mt. Hiniger, 
through old Tyringham Center (about a mile northwest of the 
present center of Montef ey,) thence over the high mountains in 
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the northwest part of that tOMOi, through Beartown, to Stock- 
bridge, was constructed. From a branch leaving it about a half 
mile northwest of the old center aforesaid, and passing Arte- 
mus Dowd's and William Miner's, to a junction with the old 
Albany road, about a half mile east of the line between Great 
Barrington and Monterey, was probably one of tlie early im- 
portant roads, made necessary by the location of Tyringham 
Center, one mile north of tlie Albany road. 

The next road through Berkshire was probably along the 
DeerAeld valley, over tlie Hoosac mountiun, ])ast Fort Massa- 
chusetts, through Williamstown, i&c. Fort Massachusetts being 
built about 1744, a road or trail was prol>ably in use then. In 
1752 l>ook 46, page 280 of tlio Massachusetts Archives, is a 
grant of two hundred acres to Ephraim Williams, including the 
fort. He was required to keep an open way two rods wide, on 
the northerly side of the said fort, leading towards Albany. In 
1746 book 21, page 423, Samuel Rice petitions for a grant of 
two hundred acres, on condition that he build a new and better 
road over the Hodsac mountain. 

The first mention of a road through Pittstield, I And in book 
121, page 286, as follows :-^^^ In obedience to tlie note and or- 
der of the Honorable House of Representatives, I set out on 
Monday, the 23d day of March, to look out and make a horse 
road from Northampton towards Albany. Rode to Stockbridge, 
got two Indians to assist me, and traveled to a place called by 
the Indians Caknemick, which is about fifteen miles from Al- 
bany and lies upon the river that runs through Kinderhook. 
From thence we began to mark the road and came about five 
miles, along by said river, most of the way in intervale land. 
We crossed said river twice, had good fording at l)oth places ; 
soon after we left the river we came to a large hill, but the as- 
cent was gradual and the hill not steep, so tliat I believe there 
may be a good cart road over it. About a mile east of the foot 
of the hill we came to the west line of the Pantoosuck townsliip 
and had good traveling till we came to Pantoosuck river, which 
was in the noitheast part of the township. The river, where 
we crossed it, was about four rods wide, tlie bottom good and I 
believe may be easily forded in most seasons of the year, al- 
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though sometimes it may be difficult to ford it. From Fontoo- 
suck to the east branch of the Westfield river, which is about 
seventeen miles, the land is generally hilly and very thick set 
with timber, so that t believe there cannot be a good, pleasant, 
easy road there, but 1 1)e1ieve there may, with a little cost, be 
as good a road, if not better, than that between Westfield and 
Sheffield. Westfield river we crossed in five branches. The 
westermost branch is but about a rod wide and the water shal- 
low ; the next east of it much the largest of all the branches, 
but the banks and bottom are good, so that I believe it may be 
used ahnost any time. I myself, and the Indians that were 
with me, waded it the first day of April, and it was not then 
three feet deep, the next branch to it is not half so big and the 
bottom very good. Tlie eastermost branch, save one, is where 
we crossed it, about twenty feet wide and tlie bottom is rocky, 
so tliat in high water it will be bad crossing, but there is a very 
good place to make a bridge and it may be done with a very 
little charge. The eastermost branch is about two rods wide 
and tlie bottom is very good. From Westfield river to North- 
ampton, the road is feasible and few liills. The road we have 
marked crosses the river that runs to Nortliampton five times, 
but the river is so small that it may be forded at any time. 
The distance from Northampton to Albany, to go in the road 
we have marked, is I suppose, about sixty-three miles and I be-* 
lieve there is no part of the way but a team might draw two- 
thirds of a load, if the way was cleared. 

Elisha IIawlrt. 
Northampton^ April 6, 1752. 

2'o the Ilonorahle House of Hepresentatives setting at Cam- 
bridge. 

" In the House of Representatives, June 13, 1753, Read and 
ordered that the sum of £60 be granted and paid out of the 
public treasury, to Oliver Partridge, Esq., to be improved for 
the clearing a road, &c., for the purpose within mentioned, as 
soon as may be, and in tlie cheapest manner, to be accountable 
to this court for his disbursements in this affair." 

Between this time and the incorporation of the county in 
1761, a county road was laid out from Great Barrington to 
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Fittsfield, which ib efisentially the present direct road from 
Oreat Barrington over the easterly base of Monument moun- 
tain to Stockbridge, thence through Lenox center and South 
street. Many tbMOi, but probably few other county roads, were 
laid out previous to the incorporation. 

One of the earliest county roads laid out after tlie incorpora- 
tion was one from New Boston in Sandisfield, through Sandis- 
field and New Marlborough centers south of Lake Buel to a 
junction with the Albany road at Tliree Mile hill. 

Towards the close of the last century and tlie first of the 
present many tiunpikes were laid out mostly over the routes of 
existing roads. 

The first of these in Berkshire county was the second Massa- 
chusetts turnpike incorporated March 8, 1797, which extended 
from the west line of the town of Cliarlemont over the Hoosac 
mountain to Adams. The act says, "Whereas, tlie road leading 
from Oharlemont in the county of Hampshire across Hoosac 
mountain to Adams in the county of Berkshire is circuitous, 
rocky and mountainous, and there is much traveling over the 
same, and the expense of straightening, making and repairing a 
road through those towns, so as that the same may be safe and 
convenient for travellers with horses and carriages would be 
much greater than ought to be required of the proprietors and 
inhabitants oil the said road under their present circumstances, 
etc." 

The 3d Massachusetts turnpike incorporated March 9, 1797, 
extended from Pittsfield through Dalton, Hinsdale and Peru 
to Nortliampton. 

The 8th Massachusetts Turnpike incorporated February 24, 
1800, extended from the south line of Pittsfield through Wash- 
ington and Becket to Bussell. 

The 10th Massachusetts turnpike incorporated June 16, 1800, 
extended from the Connecticut line up the Farmington valley 
through Otis Center, West Becket, East Lee, Lenox Furnace to 
the Lenox court house, thence northwesterly over the mountain 
through the northerly part of Biohmond to Hancock west line. 

The 11th Massachusetts turnpike incorporated June 19, 1801, 
extended from the Connecticut line, in the easterly part of 
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Granville through Bhindford to a junction with the 8th, north 
of Becket ineeting-hoiise. 

TIio 12th MassaehiiBctts incorporated Jnne 19, 1801, extended 
from the north end of the turnpike road from East Sheffield to 
Hartford, northwesterly throngli Sheffield, Sheffield Plain and 
Sontli Egremont to the eastern end of the Hudson turnpike at 
the New York line. 

The 13th Massachusetts incorporated June 19, 1801, extended 
from the Connecticut line in Granville through East Otis to the 
south line of Becket. 

The 16th Massachusetts incorporated February 12, 1803, ex- 
tended from the northern terminus of the turnpike from New 
Haven to the Massachusetts line near S<andy Brook in Sandis- 
field northwesterly through New Marlborough center and Harts- 
ville to a junction with the old Albany road near the west line 
of Monterey. 

The 16th Massachusetts incorporated Febniary 14, 1803, ex- 
tended from Tolland center through New Boston, Sandisfield 
and New Marlborough centers to a junction with the Hartford 
and Hudson near Sheffield meeting-house. 

The Sheffield and Tyringham incorporated June 23, 1804, 
extended from East Slieffield through Mill River and Harts- 
ville to Coreshire so called in Monterey. 

Tlie Tyringham and Lee incorporated March 5, 1805, was a 
continuation of the latter, northerly through Beai'town to with- 
in about one mile of South I^ee, thence on the southerly and 
easterly side of the HouRatoiiic river to Lee Forge bridge. 

The Williamsburg and Windsor incorporated March 16, 
1805, went through Williamsburg, Goslicnand Oummington in 
Hampden county, northwesterly tlu'ougli Windsor about one 
mile northeasterly of Windsor Hill to Chcsliire. 

The Alford and Egremont incorporated March 13, 1806, ex- 
tended from the New York line in tlie Green River valley 
southerly through Alford and the northeast part of Egremont 
near Green River and Egremont Plain to South Egremont. 

The Sheffield and Great Barrington incorporated February 
28, 1807, extended from the Connecticut line at East Sheffield 
northwesterly on the Ilousatonic river to Brookside, thence 
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crossing the river and through tlie villages of Oi-eat Barrington, 
Van Deiisenville and Williamsville and to West Stockbridge. 

The Housatonic Biver incorporated March 7, 1806, extended 
from the northwest (tomer of West Stockbridge sontheasterly 
to the junction of the roads on Stockbridge Plain, thence to Lee 
Forge and a junction with the 10th Massachnsetts from Hart- 
ford to Lenox. 

The Stockbridge incorporated February 28, 1807, extended 
from the Housatonic Biver tiumpike tlirough Stockbridge to the 
15th Massachusetts. 

The Bethlehem and Tyringham incorporated June 19, 1807, 
extended from the 10th Massachusetts at Otis Center, through 
West Otis and Monterey towards Oreat Barrington, partially on 
tlie route of the Old Westiield or Albany road. 

The Alford and West Stockbridge incorporated June 20, 
1807, extended from the New York line neai* the house of Tru- 
man Tuttle in Hillsdale on said line through West Stockbridge 
to an intersection with the Housatonic turnpike, near the buiy- 
ing ground in Stockbridge village. 

The Dalton and Middlefield incorporated June 20, 1807, ex- 
tended from a point on the titmpike from Pittsiield to Wash- 
ington, near the east line of Pittsfield, through the towns of 
Hinsdale, Dalton and Washington to au intersection with the 
Chester and Hinsdale in Middlefield. 

The Tyringham and Sandisfield incorporated February 12, 
1811, extended from the Housatonic Biver turnpike in Lee 
through Tyringham and the west part of Otis over Tom Hill 
BO called to Montville. 

The Qreat Barrington and Alford incorporated June 25, 
1811, extended from the base of Monument mountain, near the 
Pelton place, through Van Deusenville, Egremont and Alford 
to the New York line. 

The Pontooeuc incorporated February 15, 1826, with Jona- 
than Allen, Lemuel Pomeroy, Joseph Sheaver, Joseph Merrick, 
Thomas Qold, James Fowler, Henry Steanis, Enos Foot as cor- 
porators, extended from the southeast part of Pittsfield through 
the towns of Hinsdale, Washington, Middlefield and Chester. 
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This interfering with the location of the Western raiht)ad, in 
1838 was sold out to that corporation. 

The Hoosac incorporated February 23, 1827, like tlie 2d 
Massachusetts, extended over the Hoosac mountain. 

This completes the list of the tunipikcs of Berkshire county. 
Many of them became for a number of years prominent stage 
and mail routes. 

In 1827 an act was passed allowing them to surrender their 
charters whenever they could get them accepted by the county 
or town. They gradually became unprofitable and the last tolls 
in Berkshire county were probably collected on the 10th and 

12th Massachusetts between the years 1840 and 1845. 

» 

EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS IN BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 

The earliest settlements in Berkshire county were doubtless 
upon the triangular tract of land west of the originaj west 
bomidary of Sheffield and Stockbridge, since incorporated into 
the towns of Egremont, Alford and Mount Washington ; and 
the Under Mountain region (so called) of the western part of 
Sheffield early aimexed to that town. 

These early settlements were projmbly owing to the coloniz- 
ing efforts of Livingston and Van Benssclacr to extend their 
possessions to the Ilousatonic valley, and its proximity to the 
Hudson river and the old road from Westfield to Albany. 

The earliest appeals to the protection of the Massachusetts 
government and for the confirmation of their lands by the oc- 
cupants apiKjars to begin about 1751, when William Bull of 
Sheffield and others petition as follows : 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 6, p. 32. " To his Ilon'r Spencer Phips, 
Es(i., Lieut. Governor and Conunander in chief in and over His 
Majesty's Council of the hon'ble House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled. 

"Thej>ctition of William Bull in behalf of himself and forty- 
four other Persons whose names are hereto annexed humbly 
sheweth — 

" There is a tnict of Land lying west of Sheffield within this 
Province which Robert Livingston, Jun'r, Esq., is Endeavoring 
to Engross and annex to his manor and many families are al- 
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ready Settled thereon, by his Encoiirageinent about Twenty of 
the Persons in tlie annexed List aix) actually Settled there; hut 
very uneasy at present, heavy Rents they are obliged to pay to 
said Livingston and never like to have the Gt)spel ainong them 
so long as they are Tenants to him and being sensible tliat the 
Lands are Eastward of the utmost extent of his Patent and 
within the Province of the Massachusetts Bay are very desirous 
of the protection of said Government to Do duties or receive 
Privileges there ; the said Lands are capable of receiving about 
forty-five inhabitants and in time may make a small parisli. At 
the instance of the said Persons settled on said Land your Peti- 
tioner and others in the annexed List have been induced to seek 
to this government to Assort their Right to said Lands; and if 
your Hon'r will be pleased to make a grant of it to the said 
Persons, they are willing to do such duties as you shall Enjoyn 
them to perform. The bounds of the Land are as follows. To 
begin at the Top of the first great mountain west of Sheffield in 
Line between this Province and Connecticut from thence run. 
ning west in said Line five mile and tlu-ee-quarters to tlie East 
Line of gaid manor, thence Northerly as the Line of said Man'r 
Runs about Eight mile to the South End of an Hill called Yir- 
dribick Berg, Thence East four mile and an half, thence South- 
erly to the first Bounds. Your Petitioner would represent the 
reason for extending North aud South so fai* is because the 
most of the Land is Extremely mountainous aud not liabitable ; 
and that part of it capable of Settlement nins Nortlicrly and 
Southerly within the mountains as will ap[>car by the Plan 
herewith presented, and as in Duty Bound diall ever pray. 

Wm. Bull. 

LIS'r OF THK PKrriTIONERS. 

Samuel Bollows, Michael Hallenbeck, Jr., Uriali Bchirenerhoorn, 

Christopher Bra^ec, Robert Ilallenbeck, Henry Smith, 

Samuel Drowu, William llallcnbock, Jonah Smith, 

Jeremiah Butler, William Ilallenbeck, jr., Nicholaus Spoor, 

Jonathan Darby, Zcpheniah Harvey, Richard Spoor, 

Cornelius Decker, Josiah Loomis, Qidoon Towsley. 

Jacob Decker. Thomas Loomis, Samuel Towsley, 

Jarod Decker, Joseph Orcutt, Ellas Tucker, 

John Decker, David Owen, William Turner, 
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Phillip Fraa. Andrew Race, James Van Duaen, 

John Gay. John Race, William Webb, 

John Gay, Jr.. George Robinson, Addam Weeber, 

John Hallenbeeck, Barnard Schirenerhoorn, Wynant Weeber. 

John Uallcnboeck, jr., Jacob Schirenerhoorn, 

Matthew Hallenbeeck . John Schirenerhoorn. 

This is accompanied with a map of tlio land potitiotied for, 
which inchides the present town of Mount Washington and the 
west half of the Indian Beservation and extended west a little 
beyond the present state line to the eastern bonndary of Living- 
ston's grant, or 20 miles from the Hndson river. 

In answer to this petition are the following re])orts from two 
state committees : 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 116, p. 36, 1751. "Pursuant to the 
order of the lIom*ble House of Bepresentati ves of Oct. 11, 1751, 
I have viewed the Lands mentioned in the Petition of William 
Bull and Others and conferred with the inhabitants Living on 
said Lands, who are Chiefly Dutchmen, who infonn me that 
they were encouraged to Settle said Land many years since by 
Mr. Livingston to whom they have paid great rents from year 
to year, but he never gave a lease to any of them, but refused 
to do it. They further infonn me that upon examination they 
And tliat they are not settled within said Livingston's patent, 
thereupon divers of tliem the Last year have refused to pay him 
any rent and that he declai'es he will send them all to Goal very 
soon if they do not pay their rents. They appear very solici- 
tous to 1)c Uiken under the protection of this government, as to 
the quality of the Lands Some of them appear very good, they 
lie on a small river or brook which heads in Taucaunuck moun- 
tain. Buns northerly and southerly some miles, the most valu- 
able lands are in jwesession of about twenty families, more than 
half of the lands mentioned in said petition are upon the Great 
Taucoiinuck mountjiin which is very high and impassible many 
miles together, the other lands except what are under improve- 
ment as above said are chiefly white oak, rock oak Hills, Some 
of them pretty good otlicr of them mean and poor. 

Ov. Paktridoe. 
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And Vol. 46, p. 307, the following True state of ye lands 
contained within ye limits of Wni. Bulls petition, 

JOSKPIC DWIOHT, 

Col. Bradford, V Corn. 
Capt. Liyermoru. 

*' N. B. Thoee marked thus * aro petitionera." 

No. acres Yean Yean oulU- Or- Na bbls. 
improved. \u poa- rated by any uliard. Syder. 

penou. 



No. No. 
Uuuaea. fenoed. 



Andrew Brasee, 1 70 50 

Cornels Braaee. 1 60 80 

*Chrbtopher Brasce, 1 60 20 

Henry Braaee, 1 00 20 

Francis Brasee, 1 20 15 

*Jerem'h Butler, 5 1 

^Jonathan Darby, 18 7 

*JttCob Decker, 2d. 1 1 1 

Js. Eliot, 1 2 1 

Ja Qillet, 15 7 

Simon Doby, Lives with Qillet. 

Philip Fraa, 1 60 00 

*Jobn Hallenbeeck, 1 70 60 
*Wm. Hallenbeeck, Jr., Son to John. 

*Mathew Hallenbeeck, 15 1 

^Michael Hallenbeeck. 1 70 60 



80 

10 

Iff 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 
17 

1 

18 



50 

22 

60 

60 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 
60 

1 
80 



1 

1 
1 



10 

2 
8 



*Jno., Jr., and Robt. Hallenbeck, Sons to Michael. 



2 
2 
1 







Trees girdled. 
1 youug. 



26 
3 

50 

16 
10 



*Wm. Hallenbeck, 
*Zeph Harvey, 
Ambrose Hunt, 
Jacob Loomis. 
*Jasiah Loomis, 
*Josiah Loomis. jr., 
Louissy Newell, 
♦Jo Orcult, 
♦Andrew llacc. 
Andrew lliice, 2d, 
Cornel llace, 
Eph llace, 
♦John Bace, 
Wra. Race, 
Wm. Race, jr., 
♦George Robinson, 
Adam Shaver, 
(Iloldii under David Ingenol 
♦Henry Smith, 
♦Jonas Smith, 
Abrah'm Spoor, 
♦Richard Spoor, 
♦Nocolaus Spoor, 
♦James Van Uuscn, 
Robert Van Dusen, 
♦Wm. Weeb. 
Kyleon Wenard, 

March 24, 1752, OPr Partridge lays out a large farm in Mt. 
Wafiliington which encompassed the dwellings of Josiali Loomis 
and Michael Hallenbeck by order of the General Court. 



1 20 15 2 

15 4 2 

16 8 1 
1 8 cleared. 

1 80 20 
Son to Josiah 1st, 8 acres under improvement. 

2 
4 
70 60 16 

80 15 8 

posesses with Eph. 
60 40 16 

Son to Andrew. 

1 1 16 

80 16 10 

2 Dwelling houses pulled down. 



80 



) 



10 
70 
40 
40 

Son to Richard. 
20 

2 

6 

1 



16 

8 
60 
8U 
80 

18 
1 
6 
1 



1 
27 
18 
18 

4 
1 
1 
1 



28 

1 

27 
60 
00 

4 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



8 
3 
8 
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At this time active steps were taken by the state in accord- 
ance with tlic petition of the settlers to sell these unincorporated 
lands. A committee in June, 1753, report as follows, upon 
lands west of the original west line of the two Housatonic town- 
ships, not including Mount Washington, sold and unsold. 

Acrw. 
Landir between Lower Stieff *(1 nnd ye foot of Taiicoonock. 0,700 

Do. " Upper SlicfT'f I and yc foot of ns Ml, 4,550 



14.810 



COUNTRY GRANTS WITHIN THE ABOVE TRACT. 

AcroB. 

Viz Majr WiUiams. 500 

Widow Owen. 100 

Tho8. Ingersolc, Esqr., 180 

MaJr WiTUams, 200 

Elias Vanschaack, 400 

Chandler & Kellogg, 200 

SamI Winchell, 120 

Jabez Omstead. 200 

Col. Timo Dwlght, 200 

Capt. Spurr, GOO 

Col. John Aldcn, 250 

R. Treat & Hons. 800 



8,200 8,200 

11,110 
Lands possessed within the above tract by intruders, 1,018 

Unoccupied, 9,492 

Following which June 19, 1753, Jacob Wendell, Esq., from 
the committee appointed to consider the committee's report re- 
specting the Western lands gave the following report, viz : 

" The committee appointed to take under consideration the 
report of a coiinriittcc sent hy this court to view the Province 
Lands west of Sheffield, &c., and also what it may be proper to 
do respecting tlie western boundary of this Province, &c., beg 
leave to report, 

" That considerable improvements liave been made upon tlie 
Province Lands lying west of Sheflield and Stockbridge witli- 
out any grant or liberty from this Government. Tlie commit- 
tee thercfore are of opinion that a committee l>e appointed by 
this Court to repair to said lands with full power to dispose of 
the same to the pci-son or pcreons who have made or caused 
such improvements, in such quantities as they shall judge rea- 
sonable, for such sums of money as the land may be judged to 
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be worth, without liavug roBpect to the hnprovements made 
upon them, and take bonds witli sufficient sureties for the pay- 
ment of the monies into the Province Treasury witliin two 
years : and in case any of the said persons refuse to purchase 
the same or give bond as aforesaid : that then the committee be 
impo'vered to dispose of tlie same to such otiier persons as*8liall 
appear to purchase said lands ; who are also impowered in be- 
half of the Government to deliver possession of the lands to tlie 
persons respectively that shall appear to purchase tlie same; 
and said committee to be further impowered to. dispose of the 
Province Lands lying west of said township, which are not 
taken up by any person to such as shall appear to purchase the 
same, they giving bond to said committee as aforesaid for the 
sums they sliall value the lands at, and that all the lands lying 
west of Sheffield be annexed to said town to do duties and re- 
ceive privileges there ; and those lands lying west to said Town 
of Stockbridge to do duties and receive privil^es there, all 

which is humbly submitted, 

Jaoob Wbndrll, per order. 

^' In the House of Representatives ; Head and voted unani- 
mously that this report be accepted ; and that a committee l>e 
appointed by tliis court for the purpose herein mentioned." 

The next year the two following petitions were presented to 
the General Court. 

These names with those reported by tlie committees must in- 
clude about all the original settlers within those limits at the 
time. 

Some of them were a little west of the present state line and 
a few residents of Sheffield and Stockbridge which towns then 
included Great Barrington. 

PETITIONS. 

Vol. 46, p. 875 Dec. 3, 1764. We the subscribers liave at 
different times entered and made improvements on sundry par- 
cels of land within this province, lying west of Sheffield and 
Stockbridge and about 14 or IS miles east of Hudson's river, 
that since the late barbarous murder and ravages committed by 
the indians at Stockbridge and thereabouts, your petitioners have 
apprehended themselves in great danger from said indians two 
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Iiaving been fired at among ns. Under these discouragements 
several who dwelt here have left their }X)6ses8ions, and more if 
not all the rest may depart if not put into some state more de- 
fensible and safe. Therefore your petitioners hnmbly pray that 
some reasonable part of the land may 1)e granted to ns in sever- 
alty where we re8])ectively ]x>B8e8S and as we are there unto as 
conveniently may l)e, or tliat wo may Ikj in Biich other way Re- 
lieved as to your wisdom shall seem best, and that his excellency 
would please to appoint some proper persons to lead and com- 
mand as as military officers and as we may have liberty to build 
such fortresses or block houses as may be necessary to preserve 
and secure us from the and ravages of 

our ennemies, which places of defence we will build and man at 
our own charge, During this our danger or for such time as 
your excellency shall order. 



Anthony Austin, 
Daniel Bailey, 
Dayid Baldwin, 
Ebenezer Baldwin, 
Mark X Barton. 
Oarrot Birghardt, 
Jacob Burgot, 
William Beckans, 
Japheth Biisli, 
Daniel Boardman, 
Joehiia Boardman, 
David Bolton, 
Elijah Brown, 
Iwiac Brown, 
And'w Brascc, 
Ilcndrick Brascc. 
Jacob X Camer. 
Jacob X Gardner, jr. 
Jjodowick X earner. 
Phillip Case, 
William Coit. 



Daniel X Uinds, 
Enoch Hinds, 
John Holmes, Jr., 
Timo. Hopkins, 
Anthony Hoskins, 
Micali Hoskins, 
David Jewell, 
George King. 
Daniel Kelcy, 
Stephen Kelcy, 
Stephen Kelcy, Jr.. 
Daniel Jjawrcnco, Jr., 
Lee, Jr , 



Reuben Sheldon, 
Saml Shears, 
Eben Smitli, 1st, 
Phineas Smith, 
Frenderick Spoor, 



Aaron liOomis, 
James Loomis, 
Moses Ijoomis, 
Jnmcs Mc 



George Messenger, 



Jacob Spoor, 
John Spoor, 
Nicholaus Spoor, 
Thomas Stephens, 
Uriah Stephens, 
Eleaz Stockwell. 
Eleaz Stockwell. jr., 
Eliplmlct Thorp, 
P. Thorp, 
Robert Thorp, 
Benjamin Tremain, 
John Tullar, 
Isaac Vandusen, 
Isaac Van Dusen, 



Abraham Miller, 
Wnrliam Miller, 



E<lward X Daley, 
Daniel Dewey, 
Stephen Dewey. 



Eustice Drake. 



Jonathan Nash. 
Phinchns Nash, 
Joseph Noble, 
Luke Noble, 



Mattcuis X Vangilder, 
Nicholaus Vangilder, 
Beniah Warner, 
Ebenezer Warner, 
Robert Warner, 
Oliver Watson, 



NoTB. — The dashes represent illegible names in the order given. 
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Wm. Drake, 

Jonathan Dunham, 

Ezra Fellows, 

John Fellows, 

John Fellows, jr. , 

John Fenton, 

Joseph Flem — , 

Ben]. Franklin, 

Daniel Qoins, 

Jarad Qoodrich, 

John Hallenbeeck, 
John Hallenbeeck,. jr., 
Michael Hallenbeeck, 

Ebenezer Hamlin, 

John Hamlin. 



Abel Hinds, 



Simon Noble, 

Moses Olds, 

Jedh. Omstead, 

Jabez Omstead, 

Jer. Omstead, 

Moses Omstead, 

John Owen, 

Joseph X Owen, 

Natlianiel Owen, 

Benony X Pal merles, 

Jonathan Pettit, 
John Pixley, , 
Moses Pixley, 

William Race, 

John Row, 

James Root, 

Benjamin Sheldon, 



Robert Watson, 
William Webb, 
Dennis X Welch, 
Enos Westover, 
Jonah Westover, 
Nathl. Westover. 
Nathl. Westover, Jr., 



Simon Willard, 

David Winchell, 

Mary Willey ) 

and > half 
Ju Mcllan. ) rights. 

Jonatlian Younglove, 

Samuel Younglove. 



In Vol. 46, page 880 is the following additional list of peti- 
tioners. 



James Bolton, 
Hendrick breose, 

N , 

Benimen Chittenden, 
Joseph Chittenden, jr., 
Qideou X Chub,' 
Moses Church. 
Eligher Cleavennard, 
Samuel Colver, 
Samuel Dewey, 
Samuel Dewey, jr., 
Thomas Diev, jr., 
Simein Dooley, 
Abijah Durke, 
Jonah fortin, 
Joseph Qillet, 
Matthew X Goos. 
Benjamin Qrigs, 
Sam Hallenlieak, 
Wm. Hallenbcak, son of 

Sam, 
Daniel Hppkins. 
Nehcmiah Hopkins, 
Joseph Hix, 
Joseph X Hix. jr., 
Ramll Hunt. 
Japhet Hunt, 



Richard Jacob, 
Robert Joynor, 
WillUun Joyner, 
Nathl Kellogg, 
Timothy Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, 
Philip Kiteley, 
Samuel Lee, 
Andrew Lovejoy, 
Benja Lovejoy, 
Nathan Lovejoy, 
William Man, 
Alex'd McArthur, 
John McArthur, 
John McLean, 
Kchemhih Messenger, 
Saml Messenger. 
Asa Noble, 
Elisha Noble, 
Obadiah Noble. 
Robard Noble. 
Ebenezer Payne, 
Josiah Phelps, jr., 



Joseph Powell, 
Truman Powell, 
Truman Powell, jr., 
William Powell, 
William Roberts. 
James Sexton, 
William Shelden, 
Silvanus Stephens, 



Joseph X poncyon. 



Martin Powell, 



Elisha Stoddard, 
Isaac Spoor, 

John Spoor, son of Isaac, 
Cornelius Spoor, 
John Spoor, son of Cornl 
Zachariah Vargupsn. 
Jacob X Vangilder, 
William Virgeii. 
David X Welch. 
Joull X Welch, 
Josiah X Welch, 
Saml X Welch. 
Jonatlmn Willard, 
Joseph Wilson, 
Samuel Winchell. 
Samuel Winchell. jr.. 
Ilezekiah Winchell. 
Thomas Whitney. 
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Early in 1756, tlie State coiiuuittoe laid out and sold three 
townships west of tlie present state line, extending from Boston 
Comer nearly as far north as Richmond, and west to within 12 
miles of tlie Hudson river, with other smaller tracts to individ- 
imls in Alford, Egremont and the Under Mountain region west 
of Sheflield. The same and the following year these purchasers 
from the state received deeds from the Stockbridge Indians, 
elected proprietors, clerks, and took tlie preliminary steps to- 
wards an organized town government. 

What has laconic of the proprietor' records of the three 
townships within the present limits of New York is a matter 
for anti(piarian research. Those of Egremont have been pre- 
served and Mount Washington and Alford lost. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



The Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society is glnrl to present to Uie 
public for Uie second time some of tlie results of its past and present work 
in the pamplilct now in tlie hands of the reader. Our first number con- 
tained, on tlie scientific side, " Berkshire Geology," by Professor Dana of 
Yale College ; and on the historical side, ** The Western Boundary of Mas- 
sacliusetis" by Mr F. L. Popb, " Judicial History of Berkshire" by Mr. H. 
W. Taft, and ••Early Roads and Settlements of Berkshire" by Mr. H. F. 
Kbitii. — tlie last three citizens of the county and members of the Society. 
We will let the contents of the present number speak for themselves, the 
scientific and lilstorical matter being in about the same proix>rtion8 as be- 
fore, confident in general that these will not fall below those In interest and 
accuracy and thoroughness. We have now on hand about a dozen papers 
of very considerable merit, all of them having been read at Uie quarterly 
meetings of tlie Society, which we hope to present intermixed with papers 
of more recent origin and of a somewhat different character, in future num- 
bers of our priiiteti Traiisnctions, all of them similar in form and amount to 
these two first ones, suitable in all respects for binding up into permanent 
volumes. 

For several years pnst wc had had a Field Meeting in summer on some 
spot of historical signiflcnnce within the ('ounty ; and these, though less 
formal, have l)ccn ])crlia])S of more general interest than the other quarterly 
meetings of the year. It i« i>ro|K>scd to mark the pre.scnt year as the cen- 
tennial of the going into oixirntion of our national constitution of Govern- 
ment, by a Field Meeting in August on " Constitution Ilill" in Lancsl)oro' ; 
and it is l)elicvcd that some novel nnd imiwrtant facts will then be brought 
out in relation to the agency of Berkshire men in that great consummation. 

a. li. p. 

Williams Collkob, March 4. 18H0. 
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THE EARLY BOTANY OF BEliKSIIIRE. 



Prof. Dana tells lis in his geology, that life has done much 
geological work by contributing materials for making rocks. 
Nearly all the limestones of the globe, all the coal, some silic- 
ious l)eds and parts of other rocks, are relics of living species. 
As most of Berkshire rests on limestone, animal life and veget- 
able must have pre-existed. 

Life commenced in marine weeds, and, creeping on to the 
land, expanded into palms, oaks and oranges. As the lime- 
stones of this county ai"o mostly metamorphic, in becoming 
crystalline, by heat, they lost all traces of their fossils, and 
hence we cannot tell the early marine life. 

Tlie Green Mountain range was tlie first shible land of North 
America, emerging from tlie deep, then shallow seas, by gentle 
movements during the Silurian age; the depth of the lime- 
stone proving its long submarine existence. This emergence 
was the primal condition of terrestrial life. As the Devonian 
era, in which plant and insect life was first discovered, does not 
overlie Berkshire, we are left to conjecture what vegetation 
first appeared in the salt mai*she8, as they became more and 
more sliallow by the gmdual uprising of their limestone bed. 

Whatever may have been the vegetable life during succeed- 
ing ages, the Glacial epoch, of the Post Tertiary Period, was 
completely erased. The vast amount of drift of that period 
contains no fossils ; and the scratches on ledges and mountain 
summits show an ei'aeive power of rock imbedded glaciers, far 
more than needed to sweep every vestage of vegetable life 
into geological oblivion. 

This side, then, of the Post Tertiary Period must we begin 
our Botanical research for this county. To bared rocks and 
beds of gravel we first direct our attention ; a careful observa- 
tion of the rocks reveals a green, or brown leaf-like spot which, 
on closer examination, appears to be a lichen ; a thallogenous 
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plant which seems to attach itself to rocks for the purpose of 
disintegrating them ; and, by so doing, producing a finer soil in 
which other and higher species may take root. As this finer 
soil, by gravity and rainfall, finds its way into the valleys, the 
thallogens of the rocks disappear, other vegetable life springs 
up, on which another species of thallogenous parasites finds 
nourishment, especially on dead and decaying parts. Tliese 
thallogens seem to have a double mission — to produce and to 
destroy life, and , they work under two conditions ; one, of a 
short life, and the other of innumerable multiplication ; as some 
mushroons are known to produce 60,000 cells in a minute. The 
poet Browning was a good 1)otani8t when ho wrote 

" mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 
New pollen on the lily-potal grows, 
And still more labyrithino buds tlie rose." 

To these humble, fiowerless plants, working with tireless en- 
ergy age after age, must we give the credit for that deep and 
abundant soil out of which has grown that variety of forest 
trees, whose many colored leaves give our hillsides their au- 
tumnal glory. 

Possibly in other parts of the world vegetation had an ear- 
lier start by many centuries, loading the far-flying winds with 
spores and seeds, some of which fell here where the lichens luvd 
made ready a bed whence sprung trees and flowers whose de- 
scendants find honored names in the Botanies of the nineteenth 
century. 

This knowledge of plant names, like^the plant life itself, has 
been of slow growth ; and though the rocks themselves became 
herbariums long before Adam feasted on unforbidden or for- 
bidden fruit, they long remained a sealed book. Adam, though 
gifted with wisdom to give names to animals according to their 
characters, and plants, no doubt, yet gave us no names of the 
trees that flourished in Paradise, save the fig tree only, and 
thorns and thistles that grew outside. Later by 1,500 yeare wo 
read of gopherwood, a pitch-producing tree, either the cypress, 
or the pine. The first classification was given to Adam ; those 
bearing fruit for man, and herbs for aiiinials, accompanied with 
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the divine Btatement that the Lord made "every plant of the 
field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field be- 
fore it grew." — Gen. 2:5. 

So general are the names of plants in the Bible that only 
al>out seventy have l)cen ascertained. The value of the present 
nomenclature lies largely in specific tcnns. 

It may not be unprofitable to leave our native ])l{ints a few 
thousand yeare in which to perfect themselves, while we give 
our attention to the growth of the science which to-day deals 
with every element of vegetable life. 

Man, at first, used plants as food for lumself and animals. 
Instinct and experience called them into use as medicines, and 
long before the Hebrew Scriptui*es spoke of plants the Egypt- 
ians had discovered and used aromatic plants for embalming, 
and wrote books attributing their discovery to Throth, or Ilennes 
Trismegistus. Throth was regarded as the source of all knowl- 
eilge and inventions, like the Greek Hermes or Mercury ; the 
embodied I^ogos, the thrice greatest (tris megistus) from whom 
Pythagonis and Plato derived their ideas. By the Greeks the 
invention of botany and medicine was attributed to Ohiron a 
pupil of Apollo. Esculai)ius, Homer's " blameless physician," 
whose sons wci*e on the medical staff of the Greek army, knew 
and used medicine plant* of which Uipocmtes " the father of 
medicine," 400 ycai-s B. C, <lcscribcd 400 kinds. Esculapius 
is honoixjd in our botanies in the order Aadepiads or milk- 
weeds. 

Thcopln-astus, a pupil of Plato, among many books, wrote 
two on botany, " The history of plants," and "The causes of 
j>lants." These l)ook8 arc still cxtiuit, and anu>ng the earliest 
having any scientific precision. He classified by size and con- 
sistency and 250 B. C. described some 400 species. 100 B. C. 
DioRcoridcfi, a botanist and medical writer, made a collection of 
plantfi in Italy, GanI, Greece and Asia Minor, and described 
(>00 8[)ccie8, not more than one-fourth of which can now be as- 
certained. Classification, in his day, was in " Aromatics, gum- 
bearing, eatables and cornherbs." Pliny, the Elder, wrote 16 
books on Ixjtany, and on medical plants and on the genei*al 
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science. Of the 1000 plants described by him, most are now 
undeterminable. 

For more than 600 years little progress was made, save as 
the Ambs added about 1200 names to the list collected befoi*c 
the 9th century, and till the 15th century the Arabs alone en- 
riched the science. But, when in 1453 Constantinople came 
under the rule of the Turks by Mahomet II, the long hidden 
Greek literary treasures were dispersed, first over Italy, and 
then throughout Europe, and a host of ti*an8latoi*s, copyists and 
commentators made public what had boon done, yet added but 
little to the list of 1400 species then known, an average of only 
one per year since the begiiming of the Christian era. 

This ancient Greek literature, so long buried like seeds in 
mummy pits, in its repossession, started the i*evival of leaniing 
called the Eenaissance ; but in the department of botanical 
science found compamtively little to comment upon, yet an 
ample field in which to reap original harvests. A century or 
two earlier perhaps, modern botanical gardens took their place 
in history. The invention of printing in 143C, with the i>owcr 
to multiply wood cuts, greatly aided the cause. The discovery 
of America in 1492, and the doubling of the Cape of Good 
IIoi)e gave new and extensive regions for botiinical research. 
By 1530, Otto Bruinfels had made and published the fii'st good 
wood cuts of living plants. In 1532, Jean Bauhin wjis con- 
verted to Protestantism by reading Erasmus' I^tin tnmslation 
of the new testament. He had to flee from France to the 
Swiss city Basel, whei*e he became proof i*eader in the establish- 
ment of Jean Frobeu Eiasmus publisher, and the firat to intro- 
duce the Roman letters in place of the Gothic. AVhile in 
Basel, Jean Bauhin, Jr. is born and becomes the Swiss pliysi. 
cian and natumlist. He was a pnpil of the botanist Fnchs, also 
a German physician, who corrected many errora in the nomen- 
clature of plants. Our Americiin plant, the ear-drop, conunem- 
orates him in its name I^uchsia, Bauhin also accompanied 
Conrad Gesner in his extended botanical excui^sions through 
central Europe, and who, in his Opcia Botanicii, (1560) sug- 
gested the possibility of classifying by the organs of fructifica- 
tion. As court physician Bauhin had charge of the ducal gar- 
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dens of Minupalgard contaiiiitig many plants recently intro- 
duced into Euroi)e. He described about 5,000 plants, ilhistrat- 
injr j^577 witli figures in his " Universal History of Plants." 
Matthew lA>bel, of Lille, about 1570, drew well the rudiments 
of several natural families and was the first to distinguish mo- 
nocotylcdinouR and dicotyledinous plants, terms having refer- 
ence only to organs of reproduction. Moving to England he 
was chosen physician and botanist to James I. His " History 
of Plants," published in Antwerp 1576, was illustrated by fig- 
ures. He died in 1515, leaving his name embabned in the bo- 
tanical order Loheliacew. 

Andrews Cie8ali)inus, an Itsilian physiologist, finst mentioned 
in public life as " Prof, of Botany in the University of Pisa" 
and subsequently as chief physician to Clement Yll, died in 
1003. He was called, by Linnrous, the first systemetic botanist; 
and his work on plants was a hand-book to Linnaeus in all Ins 
chiRsificjitions. In his early life botany, because, perhaps, of its 
study in connection with the healing art, was the science of 
mjigic and witchcnift. Ciesalpimis successfully transferred it 
from the domain of magic to its present and true realm of 
science. His wjis the cIsissificAtion on which the whole Linnean 
system i-ests, namely the distinctions of plants in their parts of 
frurtif ration . fie (livi<lcd trees according to the germ; made 
a better cliRtinction of the sex of diaxMous plants, giving mascu- 
line names to the stAmens and feminine names to the pistils. lie 
wjw also \\\i\ first to jinnlyzt! some of the importjint organs of 
vegehition. His judgment and power of observation and his 
clear statement of results, may be seen in the second chapter of 
his first book, wherein he antedates Harvy by more that a quar- 
ter of a century, concerning the circulation of the blood. He 
says "for in animals we see that the nutriment is carried 
through the veins to the heart, as to the laboratory, and its last 
perfection being there atttiined, it is driven by the spirit which 
is begotten in the heart, through the arteries and distributed to 
the whole body." 

As Ca»sidpinii8 was called, by Linnreus, the first syfitematic 
botaniPt, it may not be uninteresting to the students of to day 
to see his method as it was published in 1583. 
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t*iiuuB8. 1 ^'^ ^*»^ ^•"^'^y^ 1 at the bSii of 1 



Umubu Sniiuiis 

AMD IIkUUS 



with 8cccd8 
numerous 



thu itcud 1. 

( u( luc muiu oi tliu mmd 2. 

{seotls 8. 
berries 4. 
capsules 5. 

witii trippie principle { {j^j^J^JL^^^^ .* .' .* .* .' :::::;;. .: 9. 

with four seeds 10. 

tlowcr common^ Antliemedcs 11. 

divided on the i Achoraccuu } ^a 
top of tlie seeds } 8. Acauaceo: j" * * ' 
flower common ) 

notdividcd V 18. 

inferior ) 

in follicles 14. 

^ destitute of llowers tind fruit 10. 

Linna3ii8 culled him a Fruciist (Fruetista), liocanso lie ar- 
ranged liis system according to the receptacle and the fruit. 

*' Ye shall know them by their fruits." 

About a hundred yeara later, 1090, Dr. Hubert Morison, of 
Scotland, constructed a system, using as his base tho coi*olla and 
the habits of vegetables, as follows : 

LioNosvM ( Arbores (trees) 1. 

^woody; j SuJfrutictt (under shrubs) 8. 

f Scandentes (climbers) 4. 

Leguminosffi (as peas and beans) 5. 

Siliquosue (like mustard) 6. 

Tricapsulares (three capsuled) 7. 

A numcro cap ularum 

(from the number of capsules) 8. 

(;orymbifera'(clu8teis) 9. 

Lactcscentes i milk weeds. ) |/| 

Papposaj { thistles. &c. J ' 

Culmiferui (having stalks as rye) 11. 

Umbellifenc (like caraway) . . 12. 

Tricoccw (three-seeded capsule) 13. 

Qaleatu) (hclmeted) 14. 

Multicapsularcs 15 

Baccifcro} (producing berries) 16. 

Capilares (hair-like) 17. 

llcterocliUe (anomalous) 18. 

Paul IIkkmann, of Saxony, arranged plants according as 
they have their seeds naked or enclosed in a penca]). 

EiviNus, in 1G90, was the first Corollist. His classes are 
founded on the corolla and his ordere on the fruit. 

TouRNKFOttT, in 1G94, published a system in which thoclassen 
are taken from the regularity and form of the corolla; the or- 
cUrs from the situation of the flower, above or beneath the 
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The many cliaiiges of biwe in the matter of classification to 
the present time suggest the line of Virgil about the difficulty 
of founding the Iloman nation. 

** Tnntfe molis cmt liomnnam condcrc gcntcm." 

IJec^ause of European wai*s h'ttlo pn^gress was made till after 
1650. Then Jxjcuwenhock with improved nn'croscojHJs enteixid 
U[>on ^he examination of plants and thus awakened a new in- 
terest in the study. He died in 1723, the next year after Jos- 
eph Parsons and 1 76 othere of Hampshire county, j>etitioned 
the General Assembly of the Province of Massachussets for two 
townships of land on the river Housatnnnuk or Westbrook. 
Hence, up to that date, we could hardly expect an ample de- 
scription of native plants. 

Eight years after the landing of the Pilgrims was l)om Mar- 
cellus Malpighi, who laid tlie foundation of vegetable botany 
by examining cells and types of plants. Much attention was 
directed to their anatomy and physiology. He and Nehemiah 
Grew, born in 1658, were the founders of phytophysiology. He 
wsismade physician to Pope Innocent XII in 1681, and died in 
1694. Just a hundred years before the Doclai-ation of Inde- 
jKjndence, a declaration of the fertilizing power of pollen from 
the anthers was fii'st m:ule by Millingt<:)n and liobart. In 1694 
Jacques Camerarius proved the sexes of plants as well as of an- 
imals; one of the most striking victories which Natural Science 
had gained. The science of l>otany, as now modified, dates 
not back of 1682, wlieii Grew published his "Anatomy of 
Plants." A few yeai*s later Tournefort, professor of botjiny in 
the garden of plants in Paris, jniblished his " Elements of Pot- 
any," with the first attempt to define the exact limit of genera 
and species. Ilis work was published in 1694, as above named, 
or "method of learning plants." Several classifications of his 
have been preserved by Limueus. Selecting the form of the 
corolla as the basis of his classification, he contributed more, 
perha])R, than any othci man to the progress of the science. 
Instrtiction was made a pleasure by taking for scientific study 
the most attractive part of the plant. His was the first known 
system of classifying and it met with great favor among his 
contemporaries. 
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Conrad Gcsncr, bofbi*o mentioned, inu8t have the lienor of 
iii*st snggcBting the expediency of dividing plants into chiBBes 
genera and species, and the necessity of taking the distinguish- 
ing characteristics from the Hower and frnit. 

John Kay, of England, (1703), nsing the discovery of Grew 
and other anatomists in his History of Plants, gtive a philoso- 
phy of classiAcation, better appi*eciated now than in his own 
day. Classification was only a means of identification, not a 
line of demarcation ; this latter conld not be for natnro lea[)s, 
not from one extreme to another, bnt approiUihes a mean so 
gnidnally that the meeting point is not a determinable limit. 
Iliiy also laid the fonndation of the indnctive school of Uotiiny. 
In 1720 Magnol arranged a system on the variety of the calyx 
or corolla. The order Magnolia does him histing honor. 

The Linncean system ap|)eared in 1735. Ilis new mode of 
classiflciition was greatly admii*ed, and, gaining snprcmacy, held 
it to the end of the 16th ccntnry. His system wtis leased on the 
organs of frnctificaition, stamens and pistils, till then over- 
looked, and whose functions have since been clearly proven. 
His system, founded on flifferencea and not similarity of 
plants, gave no knowledge beyond the stamens and pistils. He 
saw the deficiencies and tried to work out a natural system to 
be ^^prinmm et ultimatum in botsmicis desidemtum." The 
history of Carl Von Linne, the most renowned of natumlists, 
will amply repay the student for reading it. Here we may 
only refer to a single item. Among the honeysuckles is a tniil- 
ing evergreen herb, widely disseminated in the northern tem- 
perate zone, called the twin-flower, or LinniBa borealis. For- 
mer botanists liad named it Campanula serpyllifolia. When 
Linnceus gathered and studied it, on the method of fructificii- 
tion, he found it constituted a new genus. Ho preserved, iu 
luH own mind, this discovery till other discoveries an<l their 
publiiuition entitled him to botaniciil connnemomtion. Then 
through Gronovius, his friend, tliis new name Wiis given to the 
world. Linniijus published it in his " Geuem of Plants," *1737, 
and in his "Critica Botanicii," page 80, figures and describes it 
as "a humble, despised and neglected Jiiipland ])lant, flowering 
at an early age, like the person whose name it beans." ''Its 
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lonely, dcprcfiftcd growth," lie said "wiw a fitting end)lem of 
his own early fate." 

IJeniard de Jnssien, demonstrator of botiuiy in Paris, has the 
honor of working ont the fii'st natnml system, thongh the prin- 
ciples had been established by Ilay, with whose writings, how- 
ever, Bernai-d was iinac(piaint<3d. His system, based on the 
natnral affinities of plants, was adopted in armnging the garden 
at Trianon in 1759. But 1789 is the date of the true creation 
of natnral families among vegetjibles by Antoine Lanrient de 
Jussien. In 1790 shortly after Jnssieu had published his 
"Genera," the poet Goethe, a natnralist also, pnblished a pam- 
phlet on the " Metamorphoses of Plants," The functions of 
plants, sit this time, were thought to be well known. He may 
have read of Theophi-astus' idea that certain forms of leaves 
were mere modifications of other forms quite unlike. Linnneus 
had a like idea for he sjwaks of the parts of a flower as modi- 
fied leaves whose development was anticipated. G<ethe tukes 
u]) this theory and demonstrates that all the organs are modifi- 
catiouH of the leaf. His views, at fii'st, met with little favor 
from botjinistfl till Robert Brown elucidated Gcethe's theory, 
showing by the micro8C()pe that the law applies?, not only to 
the exU>rnal jiarts of plants, but even to their tissues. Mr. 
IJrown helped largely to perfect the natuml system, till now 
we have over 3()() families of which more than half are used 
in our Am(»nc4in botanies. 

While this sc^ienct; wxv^ s])r(»a(ling in Euroj)e, America be- 
ciame a good field foi* discovery and investigation. As early as 
1085 we find J. Cornutus, a French physician, publishing in 
Paris a history of the j)laiits of Caiuula, where, among other 
plants, was found in the bogs, by Dr. Sanazin of Qiiebeck, the 
pitcher plant ; and Tournefort named it, Jis a generic name, Sar- 
ravei} ia. 

Mark Catesby published, in 1743, the natural history of Car- 
olina, Florida and the Bahamas. T. Clayton, a great botanist 
(»f Virginia, published his discoveries in 17G4; Olayto7iia, or 
spring beauty, commemorates him. M. Cutler wrote an ac- 
ount of the vegetable productions of New England in 1785, 
thought to be the first essay of a scientific description. Dr. 
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Adam Knhn of Pennsylvania, a pnpil of Linnaeus, was the fii'st 
American professor of botany, (1768.) The genus Kuhnia of 
the order CompositaB keeps green his service. James Logan, 
(Ix)ganiace8e) secretary to William Penn, experimented with 
Indian com concerning tlie sexuality of ])lants; and saystliat S. 
Morland stated, that the pollen entered the ovary througli the 
style, (1696). 

Jacob Bigelow published his Florula Bostoninesis in 1814. 
But David Hosack had published, 1801-11, his Hoiius Elgin- 
ensis, a scientific catalogue of plants, indiginous and exotic, 
which lie Iiad obtained for the Elgin botanic garden near the 
city. Tie was born in New York 1769, and died there in 
1835. He was M. D., L. L. D. and an author, a graduate of 
Princeton in 1789; received liis M. D. in PJiiladelphia 1791; in 
1793 was in I^ondon studying anatomy under Dr. Andixsw Mar- 
shall ; botany with Sir James Edward Smith and Schmeisser in 
mineralogy from whom ho obtained a collection of minerals and 
brought them with him, the first (collection of that nature in- 
troduced in America. To this he added a duplicate collection 
of plants from the herbarium of Linnaeus, now in the lyceum of 
Natural History of New York. In 1795, the year of Wilhams 
College first commencement, he was appointed professor of bot- 
any in Columbia College and soon after published a syllabus of 
his lectui*es. He was long associated with the prominent men 
of New York ; one of the original projectora of the New York 
Historical Society. He proscribed politics as outside the bounds 
of medical life, and yet it was a common report that the insti- 
tutions of the city were under the control of the memorable 
trio Clinton, Hosack and Ilobart. I have written so much con- 
cerning him because like most botanists he followed the medi- 
cal profession for usefulness and suppoii; ; but more especially 
ho is a connecting link with my subject, as you will soon see. 

Amos Eaton, born in Chatham (1776) graduated from Wil- 
liams College (1799.) For scveml yeai-s he devoted his study 
to the Natural Sciences. In 1810 he delivered, at Catskill, a 
popular course of lectures on botany. Under date of Aug. 30, 
1810, Dr. Hosack writes to PTof. Eaton "You have set an ex- 
ample that I do not doubt will be followed by many, if not most 
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of tUo academics of tlic state. * * The state of New York 
having p<aR8cd aii act for the purch<'we of a Botanical Garden in 
the neighborliood of the city, I hope to see among its fruits the 
establishment of many similar institutions throughout the state. 
You hcive adopted, in my opinion, the true system of educa- 
tion ; and very properly address yourself to the senses and to 
the memory, instead of to the faculties of judgment and reason, 
which are comparatively of slow growth. * * To you and 
your pupils, as fii-st in the field, much praise is due, etc." 

His fii-st attempt, in this country at a popular course of lec- 
tures, with a view to make practical hot^mists of young people 
of all conditions and pureuits, was nuule in May, 1810. Dr. 
Ilosack was his teacher in 1802, to whom he wrote of his plans 
and received the above reply. In 1815, Mr. Eaton tmnslated 
from the works of Picrsou, Pursh and Michaux, and made ex- 
tnu;ts enough from other authore to supply material for the first 
edition of his "Manual of Botany." He says, "I was favored 
with books and advice by Prof. Ives of Yale College, also with 
books by (4ov. Clinton of New York. The firet edition was 
published in a contracted form by seventy-two students of Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., as no bookseller would risk 
the publication. A thousand copies were published and ready 
for use in June ; and not a copy was left after six months. An 
enlarged edition was ready in the spring of 1818. In 1840 the 
eighth edition was completed of two thousand five hundred 
copies, the five i)rcceding editions of two thousand copies 
ciich." The whole inimber of species published to date 5086. 
He used the IJuTiannn system, together with that of Jussieu, 
(ascendant) that is, beginning with the lowest orders and end- 
ing with the highest. 

The dedication is as follows: 

TO THE REVEREND 

ZKIMIENIAH SWIFT MOORE, D. 1). 

TRESIOENT OF 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, (mASS.) 

REVEREND 

CHESTER DEWEY, A. M. 

TKOFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND 0HBMI8TRY, 

AND THE BEVBBEND 

EBKNEZEB KSLLOQO. A. M. 

PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES. 

The science of botany is indebted to you -for its first intro- 
duction into the interior of tlio northern states. And I am in- 
debted to you for a passport into the scientific world after that 
protracted series of misfortunes which sunk me to the lowest 
ebb of human misery. Permit me, therefore, 

To inscribe to you 

THIS MANUAL, 

As tt testimony of that gratitude and esteem 

which is due to the patrons of Science 

and of suffering humanity. 

Your grateful, 

Humble servant, 

Amos Eaton, 
"preface to the seoond EDrrON. 
A preface is unnecessjiry to a work which comes out under a 
great name; more especially if it be the name of an European. 
But when a native American presents to his countrymen a book 
pui*porting to be a work i*elating to science, he must be very 
particular to tell us ' by what authority he does these things.' 
The fii*8t edition of the numuel was published by the students 
of Williams College for their own private use." Before this 
second edition was published we find him lecturing in various 
places as the following item will show: 

Northampton, Nov. 24, 1817. 
To all whom it may concetm : 

On the recommendation of the President and faculty of Wil- 
liams College, together with that of professors Silliman and 
Ives of Yale College, and Prof. Mitchell of New York, Mr. 
Eaton was employed in this town to deliver a course of lectures 
on botany and a eoui*se of lectures on the elements of chemis- 
try, mineralogy and geology. He has now closed his course to 
the entire satisfaction of his employers, and, we think to the 
advantage of his pupils. As his class consisted chiefly of 
ladies, and as these branches of learning have not hitherto en- 
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gaged the attention of that sex, we take the liberty to state tliat, 
from this ex]>erinieut, we feel authorized te recommend these 
branches as a very nscful ])art of female education. 

Caleb Strong, 

(late OoTernor of MassachaseUs.) 

Solomon Williams, D. D., 

(roiitor of l*roBbyterian Cliiircli In Noriliampton.) 

Ebrnbzer Hunt, 

(Physician.) 

JOSIAH DwiGHT, 

(CotiDty Clerk. 

Elijah H. Mills, 

(Representatlyeln Congrees. 

David Hunt, 

(Physlotan.) 

Before leaving Prof. Eaten, let this be mentioned, that 0. S. 
Kafincsqne, an Amcriwui botanist, though born in Constanti- 
noj)lc, gave to one of the three hundred genera of grasses the 
honored name of E^itonia, a genus containing two species, both 
named by Prof. Gray, and both found in this county ; present 
names Eatonia obtusata, by Prof. Dewey called Aira tuncata ; 
E. Pennsylvanica, by Prof. Dewey called Aira flexuosa. 

Prof. Dewey, just mentioned, was the same as named in the 
dedication by Prof. Eaton. He was bom in Sheffield, Oct. 25, 
1784, and so is of this county an honored ropresentative. He 
entered Williams College in 1802, showing a decided prefer- 
ence for natural science. In 1808 he was tuter and two years 
later, professor of mathcmatio^ and natural philosophy in Wil- 
liams College. He established on a permanent basis the de- 
partments of chemistry and botany. In 1822 he began te lec- 
ture on botany and chemistry to the students of the Medical col- 
lege in Pittsfield; and in 1827 teok charge of the Gymnasium 
(now Maplewood) and made it a success, often lecturing for the 
public good, as many yet living here can testify. 

Ho and Prof. Silliman of Yale, were pioneei's in the field of 
American science ; organizing, in the early part of this century, 
forces in behalf of the natural sciences. While familiar with 
all departments of science his specialty was botany ; and of the 
Cariccs in particulai*. His unccpiallcd collection of grasses he 
gave to Williams College. His last year was spent in their ar- 
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rangement. He wrote the Natural History part of the History 
of Berkshire, 1826, giving thei*ein the iiaines of the plants of 
tliis county accoi*ding to the nomenclatiu*e of his day. By 
much patient study only can one iind all of them in modem 
classification. 

As a pioneer in the department of Carices he had opportu- 
nity for discovering and naming some forty-five species now 
called hy the same names in Wood's Botany; and one was 
named, to honor him, the Deweyana by his friend Schkuhr. 

Of those named by himself, fourteen commemorate persons 
or places. 

The task assigned me was not a review of his work, or the 
botany of his time in this county, but rather as much iis possible 
to find the native vegetation of the county when men began to 
settle here. We may well say that a hundred yeara liefore him 
would make but little change, yet the results of the effoi*t to 
discover facts may not be unintei*esting. 

The earliest attempt to describe some of the vegetation of 
New England I have yet met with is found in Josselyn's Ac- 
count of two Voyages to New England. The first made in 
1638, commencing April 26 and ending Nov. 24, 1639. About 
eleven months he spent in making observations and taking 
notes, which, on his i*etum, ri]>ened into a published book on 
"The Riirities of New England." In 1663 he made his second 
voyage, a full account of which is found in Yol. 3 of the third 
series of Massachusetts Ilistorical Collections. 

In this second voyage, or the history thereof, he makes fre- 
quent use of his liarities of New England. His descriptions of 
trees and plants nnist be given in his own words ; so may we 
get some of the flavor of botanic knowledge in his day. 

" The plants in New England for variety, number, l)eauty 
and vertucs, may stiiiid in Competition with the ])lunts of any 
Countroy in Europe. Johnson hath added to Gerard! s Herbal 
300, and Parkinson mentioneth many moi'e; had they been in 
New England they might have found 1000, at least, never, 
heard of nor seen by any Englishmen before ; 'Tis true, the 
Countrie hath no Bonerets or Ta/rtarlainbs, no glittering col- 
oiu'ed Ttdips'y but here you have the American Mary-Ooldy 
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the Earth-nut^ beariiifi; a princely Flower, the beautiful Pirola^ 
the honied Colibry, &c. They ai'e generally of (somewhat) a 
more masculine vertue, than any of the same species in Eng- 
landy but not in so terrible a degree, na to be mischievous or in- 
effectual to our English bodies. Jt is affirmed hy some thai no 
f arraign Drugg or Sim2)^'^ can he so proper* to Englishmen as 
their oum^ for tlie quantity of Opium which 2'urks cfo safely 
take toill kill four Englishmen^ and that which will salve their 
wounds within a day^ will not recure an Englishman in 
threeP 

The Gerard referred to above was a famous surgeon, as well 
a herbalist in the time of Elizabeth. His second edition of his 
Herbal was in 163G. We owe to him and his friends the dis- 
covery of many plants. Half a century later he was planted in 
the botany under the name of Geradia (an Americiin herb of 
much beauty) by Plumicr, a French botanist, whose first publi- 
cation was a description of American plants 1693, at his King^s 
exi>ense. lie first proved the cochineal to bo an animal 1694. 

The account says, "The English in New England take 
WuiTR Hkllkhokk? which operates as pui*ely with them, as 
with the Indians^ who, steeping it in water some time, give it 
to the young lads, gathei*ed together a j)urpose to drink; if it 
come up they force them to drink again their vomit (which 
they save in a liirchen-dieh) till it stayes with them, and he 
that gctfl the victory of it is made Captain of the other lads for 
that year." After wiiting of tlie oak and red oak, he says, 
"Captain Smith writes that in New England there grows a cer- 
tain berry called Kkrmes, worth ten shillings a pound and had 
been formerly sold for thirty or forty shillings a pound, which 
may yearly be gathered in good quantity. I have sought for 
this berry, as a man should seek for a needle in a bottle of Hay, 
but could never light upon it, unless that kind of Solomon-seal, 
called by tlie English Treacle-berry, be it. Gemrd our famous 
herbalist, writes that they grow upon a little tree called Scai'let- 
Oakc, the leaves have one sharpe prickle at the end of it; it 
beareth small Acorns ; But the grain or berry grows out of the 
woody branches, like an excresence of the substance of the 
()ake-A])ple and of the bigness of Pease, at first white, when 
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. ripe, of an Ash-colonr, which ingendors little Maggots, which, 
when it begins to have wings aix) put into a bag and lK)ultod np 
and down till dead, and then made np into hunjis ; the Maggot, 
as most do deem, is Cutchenele; so that Cherrnes is Outch- 
enele; the berries dye scarlet. Mr. Oeorgo Sands, in his 
Travels saith, that scarlet dye grows like a blister on the leaf of 
the Holy Oake, a little shmb yet producing Acorns ; being 
gathered they rub out of it a certain red dust, that convei*teth, 
after a while into wonns which diey kill with wine when they 
begin to quicken." 

'^ The Pine tree challengeth the next place, and diat sort 
which is called Board-pino is the principal. It is a stately, largo 
ti'ce, very tall and sometimes two or three fadom about ; of die 
body the English make large Canoes of twenty foot long and 
two foot and a half over, hollowing of them with an Adds and 
shaping the outside like a Boat. The bark is good for ulcera in 
tender persons that refuse sharp medicines. The inner bark of 
the young board-pine, cut small and stampt and boiled in a 
Oallon of water is a very soverign medicine for a bum or scald, 
washing the sore with some of the decoction, and then laying 
on the bark stampt very soft; or for frozen limbs, to take out 
the fire and to heel them * * wash the sore with the liquor, 
stamp the bark again till it be very soft and bind it on. The 
Turpentine is excellent to heal wounds and cuts ; the Hosen is 
as good as Fnmkincensc, and the powder of the dried leaves 
generateth flesh ; the distilled water of the green cones takcth 
away wrinkles in the face, being laid on with cloths. 

The Firr tree is a large tree too, but seldom so big as the 
Pine, the bark is smooth, with knobs or blistei-s, in which lyeth 
clear liquid Turpentine, very good to be put into salves and 
oyntments ; the leaves or cones boiled in beer are good for Scur- 
vic; the young buds arc excellent to put into E pi themes for 
warts and corns ; the rosea is altogether as good as Frankin- 
cense ; out of this tree the Poleakcre draw Pitch and TaiT. 

Spruce trees arc described and then the Hemlock trees ^ "the 
bark boiled and Bti\in})t till it be very soft is excellent for to 
heal wounds and so is the turpentine thereof; and that from 
the Larch tree (which is nearest of any to the right turpentine) 
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-Tigtilarly giHxl to heal wonuds and to draw out tiie malioe 
y Aeli, nibbing the place therewith, and atrowing npon it 
.0 jwwder of sage loaves. 

The Sasmfras tree is no great tree ; the rind is tawny and 
n}K)n that a thin colour of ashes; the inner part is white, of an 
excellent smell like Fennel; of a sweet taste with sonio bitter- 
ness ; the leaves are like Fig leaves, of a dark green, A de- 
coction of the roots and Imrk thereof, sweetened with sngar, is 
good for the Scnrvie. 

The Walnvt^ which is divers, some l>earing Sf[nare nnts, 
others like ours, but smaller. It is the toughest wood in tlio 
Countrie, and, tlierefon;, UW3<1 for ]Io«»i)s and Bowes. 

The Maple tree. On the lK)nghs of this tree I have often 
found a jellied substance like JewVEars, which I fonnd upon 
tryal, t4> l)e go<Kl fi>r rohj throat. 

The Birch tree is of two kinds, ordinarily Birch and black 
Birch. Many of these trees are stript of their bark by the Inr 
dians who make of it their Canows, Kettles and Birchen- 
dishes; there is an excreseucc gn)wing out of the l>ody of the 
tree called spunck, or deatl men's caps; it grows at the roots of 
Ash, or I^ch, or Elm ; but the l>est is tliat which grows upon 
the black liircli ; this boiled and 1)eaten and then drie<l in an 
oven maketh excellent low*hw(M)(l mmI Balls to play with. 

Alder, abundant in swamps, has l)ark good for a strain. An 
Indian, bruising his knee, chewed some of the bark fasting, 
laid it to, which ijuickly lieald him. 

Thus much concerning ti-ees ; now I shall present to your 
view the Slinibs, and iirst, of the Sumach, which differcth 
from all kinds set down in our English llerbals. The root 
dyeth wool or cloth redish ; the decoction of the leaves in wine 
drunk, is good for all Fluxes. For galled places, stamp the 
leaves with honey and appl}' it, nothing so soon healeth a 
wound in the head as Sumach, stampt and applied once in three 
days; the ]K)wder strued in stayeth the bleeding of wounds; 
the secfls ponniled and mixed with honey healeth the IFemor- 
hoids; the gum put into a hollow tooth assuayeth the pain; the 
Imrk or berries in the full of the leaf is as good as galls to make 
ink of. 




Elder iii New England in Hlirublu uud dim) oucu in two 
years. 

Juniper boars skio-colorad l)urriea, fod ii|>aii hy Partridt^uu, 
luid liatli u wuudiu root, wliiuli iiitiuvuth iiiu tu Ituliuvu tluit tlio 
pliiiits iiiciitioued ill Jul] 30:4, Qui Ueiierjtabant A^srbav A' Hal- 
vilagine cum. atirpihua; etiam radices Jum/?emum ciboerant 
iUit, (wlio cut ii|> MelloiiB l>y tlie Iniaiius and Jiinipur I'oots for 
tliuir iiicikt,) wus our Iiidiuu |>luiit Ctuj^vn. Tliuy writu tliut 
JiiiiilMir coals pniecirvu tii-o loiiguttt uf any, kuL'piiijr tii-e ii wliolo 
year witliout Btipply, yot the Indiaii iiovui' Itiinis it. 

Sweet fern Iwilod iu water or milk and drunk heli>uth all 
manner of Ftuxos, and makes an excellent litjuor fur ink. 

Curruut-huHh(M uru of two kinda, ixid and ldiu;k, wliicli arc 
liirgoi- tlian the red and smoU diHOgrocaltlc, yet are raisouably 
jiluOBunt eating. 

Tlio Qoosebrry-ljusli, whose liorrioti ai-o wdlcd (Jiiwors, or 
tlioni GnipcB, grow all over tlio Ooiintriu. Tlie Iwrry i» BUiall, 
of a red or ])itr|>te wtlour wlion ripe. 

Maze, otlierwieu cullod Tiirkiu-wlieat, or Indian wliuiit, tliu 
leaves boiled and drunk tielpeth pain in the back; of the stalks 
when green yoii may niako Bevorngc, as, tiiey do with Calo- 
mel, or Sugar eiinus. Tlio raw Corn, eliewod, ri|)oiui felons or 
Cate-hairs; or you may lay Samp to it; the IndianH, before it 
be tliorow ri[>o, eat of it i>ai'clied. Curtainly the piii-tihed iMjrn 
that Aliigidl bi-ought to David wait of this kind of giitin, 1 
Sam. 25:lti. Tliu Jewe's manner was (as it iu delivered to ns 
liy a leJiniud divine) tirat, to imrcli their corn, then tlmy fryed 
it and lastly tliey boiled it to a paste, and tlien tempered it witli 
water, Clieeee-cnrda, Honey and Eggs, ttiis they carried drye 
with tliem to tlie camp and so wot tJte Cakes in Wine or milk; 
such, too, was tlie pulse of Africa. 

FreTuk beans, or rather American lieans, the Uerlmlists call 
them Kidney beans, for tboy strengtlion the Kidneys ; they are 
variegated mueli, some being bigger a great deal tlian otliers; 
some white, black, red, yellow, blow and spotted. The red 
flowers in July. 

SartapariUa, or rongh-bined weed, (Smilax rotnndtfoUa) ; the 
leaves and whole bind set with thorns, of this tliere is store 
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growing n}X)ii tlio banks of Ponds; the leaves pounded with 
Hog's grease, and boiled to an nngent, is excellent in curing 
wounds. 

Liveforever flourislieth all summer ; is good for cough of the 
lungs, and to cleanse the breath, taken jis you do Tobacco ; and 
for ])ain in the head ; the juice strained and drunk in Bear, 
Wine or Aqua vitre killeth worms. The fishenneU) when they 
want Tobacco, take this herb, being cut and dryed. 

Lysimachn^^ or Ix)Ose-stripe, of several kinds. The most 
noted is the yellow; the root is longish and white, as thick as 
one's thumb; the stalkes of an overworn color, and a little 
hairie ; the middle vein of the leaf whitish and the flower yel- 
low, and like Primroses, and theref oi*e called Tree Primose ; 
grows upon seedie vessels, etc. The lirst year it grows, not up 
to a still kc, but sends uj) many large leaves, handsomely lying 
one upon another. Rose fashion ; flowers in June ; the seed is 
ripe in August ; this, as I have said, is taken by the English 
for Scabious. 

St. Johnswort^ it prescrveth Cheese made uj) of it, at sea. 

Spurge^ or Wolfs milch, theix^ ai'c several sorts, (Euphorbia) 
Avona, or herb-bonnet, (Rosacea^ Geum). A neighbor of mine 
in Ilay-time, having overheat himself and melted his grease, 
with striving to out mowe another man, fell dangerously sick, 
not being able to turn himself in his bed, his stomach gone, 
and his heart fainting ever and anon; to whom I administered 
the (lecoction of Avons Root and leaves in water and wine, 
swectning it with Syrup of Clove Gilliflowers; in one week's 
time it recovered him so that he was able to perform his daily 
work. 

Red Ijilly growes all over the Countrey among the bushes. 

Umbil/ic}(fi veneris^ or New England daisie, it is good for 
hot humoi*8, Erisipehis, St. Anthonics' fire and all inflamations. 

Water-planUivi^ called Suck -leaves and Scurvic-leavcs ; you 
must lay them whole to the leggs to draw out water between 
the skin and the flesh. 

Fusfi halls^ Mullipnffers^ are to be found plentifully." 

Much more of the same pleasing information might be gath- 
ered from the " Rarities of New England," but I resist the 
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teniptntioii, having touchod upon tlioeo only that grow in Berk- 
filiiix), a part of New England not viBited by oiir early natnml- 
ist. With like interest he describes the animals, bii*ds, beasts 
and lishes, shell-fish and insects, diseases, and |)olitics, i*eligion 
and witchcraft; but all this while Berkshire was ripening for 
our botanical Sickle. 

Let us now step over the narrow limits of a century into the 
midst of a contention, ending in an accepted survey, miide in 
1741 by Richard Ilazzen, of the line sepamting Massachusetts 
from New Hampshire. 

The settlement of this line had long been a uiatter of dis- 
agreement. Little was known of the interior of the country ; 
and the assumptions of the Kings' connselloi's were as likely to 
bo wrong as right. To illustrate, when Massachusetts was 
ciiartered with a boundary line three miles north of the Merri- 
mack river, it Aras taken for granted that the river flowed from 
the west to the east. Later discoveries, showing that its course 
was nearly south, rendered of no avail their former opinions as 
to boundary relations. 

Frem 1725 to 1740 the controversy increased. Committees 
met and adjourned. Massachuseets contending for a line three 
miles from the Men*imack, as far as Franklin, N. II., where 
the Pemigewasset and the Winnijxjsaukee meet. New Hamp- 
shire knew of no Memmack above where salt water flows, or 
*'the first falls about a mile above the Haverhill Meeting- 
house." Finally in March, 1740, Pawtucket Falls was decided 
upon by the King as the starting point. This would give New 
Hampshire a strip of fourteen miles which she had never 
claimed. Gov. Belcher, of New Hampshire, ap])licd to both 
governments to appoint surveyore. Mr. Ilazzen and Mitchell 
began their line " from a point three miles due north of Paw- 
tucket Falls on the Merrimack River ; on a due west line till it 
meets his Majesty's other governments." The " Great Bunt," 
or starting point was a noted fishing place on the west side of 
Beaver Brook ; the falls were rapids extending neai'ly a mile. 
The upper portion was chosen for a starting point, and as the 
course of the river was northwest, Massachusetts gained nearly 
a mile. 
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Saturday, March 21, 1741, after uieaBuriug three miles to the 

north, he starts westwards 10® north from a pitch pine tree, 

.etc. In his survey he o<:casionally nientiones the kinds of 

trees. About fourteen miles of this survey is on the northern 

lioundary of Berksliire county so named twenty years later. 

Saturday, April 11th, he measured seven miles, lodging 
where two brooks met, " where we left Our bottle, and there- 
fore, called it Bottle Brook." (Northeast corner of Florida.) 

"Sunday, April 12th. This day we measured 4:1:50. 

Remarks, At the end of three miles we Came upon the 
Top of an Exceeding High Mountain from whence we dis- 
covered a large Mountain which lyes Southwesterly of Albany, 
and also a Ilow of large mountains on East side of us bearing 
North and South nearest and a Ridge of exceeding high Moun- 
tains three or four miles before us bearing the same Course, 
and a fine valley betwixt them and and us on each side of the 
line big enough for Townships. At 130 poles further we 
Crossed a Branch of the Ilosek running Northwesterly. With 
difficulty we waded it and lodged by it on the West side that 
night. The fii-st pait of the day was good traveling, but heavy 
by noon and betwixt the Two Rivera the Snow was almost all 
gone. It Clouded over before Night and rained some time 
before day, which caused us to stretch Our bhinkets and lye 
under them on ye bare Qroiuid, which was the firet bare ground 
we laid on after we left Northfield. There was little wind this 
day. 

Monday, Aqril 13th. This day we measured from Ilosek 
River 4:2-0, which was Onl}^ Over One Mountain. 

Observations. This Mountain was Exceeding good Land, 
bearing beech. Black birch and Hemlock, some Basswood. Over 
this Mountain we Concluded the line would run betwixt New 
York Govennncnt and these whenever in should be settled, and 
therefore named it Mount Belcher, that it miglit be as Stand- 
ing a Bonudary afi Endicntt's Tree. We lodged again on a 
Spot of Bare Ground by a Brook Running Southwesterly, 
which, being full of Clay, we named it Cla}' Brook. We had 
some thunder showers in the Night whicli Obliged us to Rise 
and Stretcli Onr Blankets. The weatlier was Cloudy all day 
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and no wind Btirring, and the Snow for ye Last tbreo miles 
about Five feet Deep ; the first mile and a lialf but little. 

Tuesday, April 14th. This day we begun to measui*e at Clay 
Brook and measui*ed 5:2:50. 

liemarJca. At the End of 220 poles we Crossed the afore- 
said Clay Brook again ronning Northerly. At 280 poles more 
we Came to a River Running Northeast and very Swift. At 
540 poles more we Came to a large Brook nmning Northeast- 
erly, all which we supposed wei*e branches of Ilosek River. 
This day we Crossed no ven'y large Moimtains, and thei*e was 
little Snow for Thi*ee Miles, and on many places none, but the 
remainder of this day's measure, it was near Two feet Deep, 
and where we lodged, about two and a half. The land was 
good for Settlements, bearing large White Oaks in some places, 
in others Beech, Maple, White Ash, etc. The weather was fair 
and wind Northwesterly, and Near Night a mcer Hurricane.? 

From these excerpts we learn what were some of the trees on 
the northcm boundaries of Florida, Clarksburg and Williams- 
town. 

Their names am mostly generic, since they weixi like trees so 
named in Europe, and hence so called here by the early settlers. 

In 1787 a survey was made by Thomas Hutchins for the 
final settlement of the boundary between New York and Mas- 
sjicliusetts. Of this survey the following is a copy, with state- 
ment for nearly every mile. The survey was mude from the 
Connecticut line northward fifty miles, forty-one chains and 
seventy-nine links. 

N. end of line. Black or red oak tree. 8^ ft. diam. N. Y. (tree 1787) Mass. 
Spring o 

Miles 50 A post and stones on a descent from maple tree, 2 feet 8 inches 
in diameter. 
. . 17tli transit post on east side of a small eminence. 
. . IStli transit post on east side of a small eminence. 
40 A post and stones on east side of a small eminence ; from this post 
a maple tree 10 inches in diameter, blazed on west, bears N. 
85®, E. 10 links. There is a spring in the same direction 9 
links further. 
48 A post near the bottom of the north descent of a hill, from which 
a birch tree 8 feet in diameter, blazed on the west side, bears 
N. 58«^, E. 80 links. 
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A post on a steep part of tlic nortli descent of a hill, from which 

a hemlock 2 feet in diameter, blazed on tlie west, bears N. 

68°. E. 10 links. 
. . 15th transit post on the east side of a gradual eminence. 
A post and stones at the west side of a steep high eminence. 
A post and stones at the south foot of an eminence, from which a 

maple tree 2 feet in diameter, blazed on the west side, bears 

£. 4 links. 
A post and stones on the east side of an eminence. 
. .14th transit post on top of a hill supported by large stones. 
A stakes and stones on the west side of an eminence, from which a 

bce(!h tree 8 inches in diameter, blazed on the west side, bears 

8. 17®, E 

. . 18th trannit post on cast side of an eminence. 

A beech tree 9 feet in diameter, marked 4t and an M above it on 

the nortli side 2 links west of N. line. 
. .12th transit post on Mount Misery. 
A post on east side of eminence, tlie foot of which, is about 5 

chains cost of a l)eech tree 20 inches in diameter, blazed on 

cast side, bears N 45°, W. 16 links from N. post. 
A stake nnd stones in William Keetch's field. 
A stake and stones on the soutli side of a high steep eminence in 

Thomas Eldredgc's field. 
. .11th transit post on Round's Mountain. 
BUiko and stones in the vista, cut by tlic Commissioners. 
A stake and stones in Daniel Brown's field. 
. .A white limestone rock on the east side of an eminence. 
A post. 

A post on tlic west side of a hill. 
. .Soutli west angle of Van Ucnssdacr's manor, hero fixed |>ost and 

sloncR. 
A post and stones. 
. . Noah Whea ton's. 
. . A fence in the woods. 
A post and stones. 
. .10th transit post on top of a hill. 
. .John Wnddiim's house and orchard. 
A post and stones on top of an ascent in a field. 
. .Samuel Hand's. 

A stake and and stones on a hlgli eminence. 
. . A barn. 

A stalie and stones on tlie southwest descent of a liill. 
A stake and stones on tlie north descent of a hill. 
9th transit post on Richmond Mountain. 
A stake and stones in a field. 
. .A dry oak stump in the line. 
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. . Dupee's bam. 
..A maple tree 15 
A cliestnut post o 
..A. Mirey place. 
A stake and stone 
. .8th transit post 
A stake and stono 
A stake and stone 
A stake and stone 
..Samuel Hartlev 
Stake and stones i 
. .7th transit post 
A stake and stone 
A stake and stone 
A stake and stone 
A stake and stone 
A stake and stone 
. . A stake and sto 
— The new Albai 



— Old AlNiny ran 
A iK>n( 

Northeast corner 

^ Uoad from SIk 
..5th transit post 
. .4th transit post 

..8d transit post. 

. .Cedar Mountaii 

..Mill 

. .Fork of Hcsheu 



. .2d transit post. 

. .Rock. 

. .Finkuy's close. 
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Pine tree 

Stamp o 

Miles 1 

North 

Hill. 

. .1st transit post at northwest angle of the oblong. 
Var. 50. 8- W. 

A map of this survey, with prominent to()ograpl ileal features, may bo 
found in New York state, Engravers* and Surveyors* olBce, No. 168. 

Our next source of information is in the records of, and the 

i*eniains of old saw mills and tanneries. The earliest sawmills 

were employed mostly in sawing pine, sprnce and hemlock, 

soft hoards; while hard wood wjis prepared for hnilding hy the 

axe and broad axe. Taimeries were bnilt near a good supply of 

hemlock. As hemlock grew most abundantly in the ravines on 

the moimtain sides and the borders and hillsides adjohiing 

mountain streams, we find the tanneries hi such places, inform- 
ing us of the former hemlock growth. 

In 182'>, GO yeai's ago therc were in 

Adams, 10 sawmills and 3 tanneries. 

Alford, 8 sawmills and 1 tannery. 

Becket, 5 sawmills and 1 tannery. 

Cheshire, 8 sawmills and 1 tannery. 

Clarksburg, 2 sawmills ; took bark to Adams, and much bark sold to other 

places. 
Dalton. 5 sawmills and 2 tanneries. 
Egremont. 5 sawmills. 
Florida, 3 sawmills. 

Great Barrington. 17 sawmills and 2 tanneries, (large ones.) 
llancwrk, 3 wiwinills and 1 tannery. 
Hin.sdalc, 6 sawmills and 2 tanneries. 
Lanesboro, 4 sawmills. 
Lee, 9 sawmills and 4 tanneries. 
Lenox, 5 sawmills. (Town records,) — "March 14, 1707, Leather Sealer 

cho.sen.'* 
Mount Washington, 4 sawmills. 
New Ash ford, 2 sawmills. 
New Marlboro, 8 sawmills. Tannciles very common, the town supply of 

leather being their entire dependence. 
Otis, 12 sawmills and 4 tHnncrics. 
Peru, 3 sawmills and 1 tannery 
Pittsfield, 9 sawmills and 1 tannery. (?) 
Richmond, 3 sawmills and 3 tanneries, (large ones.) 
Sandisficld, 8 sawmills and 6 tanneries, (some extensive.) 
Sheflleld, 7 sawmills and 3 tanneries, (large.) 
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Savoy, 6 sawmills. 

Stockbiidge, 8 sawmills and 2 tannories. 

Wost Stockbridgo, 5 sawmills and 1 tannery. 

Tyringbam, 7 sawmills. Several rake and shingle mills 

Washington. 6 sawmills. 

Williamstown, 5 sawmills. Four or Ave thousand dollars worth of leather 
produced per annum. 

Windsor, 8 sawmills, 1 tannery, 1 bark mill and 1 shingle mill. 

Total, 186 sawmills and 88 tanneries ; and much leather sold in towns with- 
out tanneries 

Let me now give a general view of the dendrology of tlie 
county as it was when first settled. The mountain mnges on 
the western border had marked differences in their woods. The 
range on the west of the county was covered with oaks, beech 
sparingly, yellow birch, maple, chestnut, ash, butternut, walnut 
and some basswood. The eastern range had beech \\\ abund- 
ance, maple, gome birch, ironwood and spruce. Tlie southern 
part of the county had extensive forests, witli trees of largo 
size, beech, birch, maple and basswood. Bev. 8. B. Morley 
says he remembers seeing, sixty years ago, forests of white and 
yellow pine and cliestnuts covering large areas. They arc not 
there now. Nearly all the valleys of the county had in them 
much pine and spruce, together witli soft maple and black ash ; 
the dryer places bearing elms ; the cold swamps and ponds, as 
in Lanesboro' and Cheshire, where the reservoir is now, bore 
liacmetacs, as also in Becket around the swamps and Negro- 
pond in Stoekbridge. Along all streams grew the alder, and 
in most of the mountain ravines, much hemlock. 

As pines grow best in disintegrated granite rocks, or in a soil 
of gneiss, mica slate and gnuiite and a diluvium of Bsmd formed 
from tliem, and as there was nnieh of this in Berkshire, it had 
extensive pine forests. 

White oaks will grow in many soils, but prefer moderately 
high, moist and loamy soils in sheltered places and on the 
southern slope of hills. Chestnuts require a similar soil, grow- 
ing mastly on the eastern and southern side of mountain 
ranges. As cliestnuts, when cut down, start anew from the 
stump, we know our trees of to-day stand on the graves of 
their progenitors. But in many places the oaks in our county 
cover ground once occupied by pines. Scpiirrels have l)een 
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largely the cause of tliis. Somewhere in the vicinity of the 
oaks grew pines ; under them, among their roots were dry and 
covered places in which the squirrels laid up their winter store 
of acorns ; kept from moisture they did not germinate till the 
pines were cut down, when moisture and decay of the pine 
roots gave favorable opportunities to the acorns to enter upon 
theii* growing possessions. In quite a different way pines gain 
a foothold ; and in like manner the birches. The seeds are 
iK^rne by the winds on to cleared lands, and speedily taking 
root, grow and soon reconvert the land into a forest. Hence 
many young forests are not of the same kind of trees as were 
growing there in the early settlement of the county. Gener- 
ally, when no other species are near to scattar their seeds, oaks 
and pines are their own successor, but not as luxuriant as be- 
fore or as would be another kind. 

Let me give a more minute account beginning with Adams, 
now two towns. 

The early flora of Adams, including the valley and moun- 
tain ranges on cast side, has offered wide scoj>e for botaiiists, 
since the altitude of Greylock gives the town more than an or- 
dinary range of climate. Open spaces, caused by ledges and 
landslides ; places protected from the winds on one side, and 
places exjwsed to the winds on the other side, give roothold to 
various species of plants and shrubs not often found elsewhere 
in the county. 

Except at tlic summit and along the ravines and streams, the 
woods are mostly deciduous. Spruce at the top and hemlock 
along the base. Along tlie couree of the Iloosic were spruce, 
licmlock, tanierai'k iiitergrowii with soft maple, swamp ash, 
shrub birch, hornbeam, black alder and some nine kinds of 
willows. J>ack on the lower slopes of the mountain range were 
white, spice and yellow birch, red oak and shrub oak, elm, 
sugar and black maple. Still higher up the sides of the moun- 
tain range were beech, yellow birch, ash and ironwood. Where 
is now the village of North Adams, there was a forest of pine 
with white oaks among them; the only pine forest within a 
radius of some miles. The pines were quickly cut and used 
for lumber. Next, the sawmills were supplied with logs of 
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spruce and hemlock ; the outer cuts, or slal)s, some of which 
were used in making sheds and cabins to such an amount as to 
give the growing village the name of Slab city. The timl)cr 
growing on the range of mountains, east of the Hoosic river, 
was almost wholly without evergreens, save in tlie ravines and 
in the very moist places. 

Prof. Dewey searched the town for species and named several 
aa having their habitat on and about Greylock. For instance. 
New England sedge ; a variety of tliis he named C. Emmonsii, 
for Prof. Emmons, of Williamstown. C. Ilitchcockiana is 
found on die same mountain, named by Prof. Dewey to honor 
his friend Prof. Hitchcock of Auihorat College. 
. As tlie sedges had not then been very fully studied, Prof. 
Dewey had an ample field for examination ; and the fact that 
sedges grow in moist places where ponds and rivers in their 
overflow prevent timber growth, and that open spaces on hill- 
sides and mountain tops, oi)en to sunshine, make their roothold 
secure* made it possible for him to investigate them long before 
the axe had cleared the land for their more extensive growth. 

The Aster Acuminatus, (white scaled aster) he found on the 
mountain ; probably it is a depauperate variety found on the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

Abies Fi'aseri, (double balsam fir) is found on Gi-eylock, 
called the Canada Balsam or the Balm of Gilead Fir, and, like 
the common balsam has blisters on the bark, from which the 
well known balsam is drawn. 

Many others are mentioned by him as found about Greylock, 
but as they are found elsewhere, we do not enumerate them. 

The town of Becket had its 26,000 acres covered mostly with 
hemlock and spruce, on a .surface hilly, broken and rocky, and 
in a soil cold, hard and devoid, for the most part, of clay or 
sand. Hemlock predominated, and two tiuineries used much 
of the bark, while six or eight sawmills transformed the logs 
into lumber. Next in order was the spruce, also furnishing 
lumber and shingles for market. Since the Boston & Albany 
railroad commenced running, for many yeai-s four thousiind 
cords of wood were annually sold to the company at the fii-st 
what was left of the soft woods, after the sawmills had their 
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portion ; later hard wood, till coal took the place of wood for 
railroad fuel. 

Maple, beech, birch, ash and alder around the ponds and 
along the small streams, with here and there a black cherry, 
constituted the bulk of the deciduous trees. 

A hemlock forest is not often its own successor when cleared 
by axe and fire. Sometimes where only the large trees are cut 
and tlio small ones left, a second growth, so-called, may be 
found. A spruce forest will also recover itself sometimes, if a 
few old trees ai-e left on the windward side of a cleared field as 
seeds from the old trees will be carried some distance bv the 
wind and falling on the soil take root. But this second growth, 
which in a few places has been cut off, was not tall and large 
like the original forest. In cleared pasture lands spruce some- 
times obtains a foothold when all other trees fail, because the 
sheep will eat all the young growth of other trees. A walk 
through the sheep fed pastures of our mountain towns will 
suggest this fact to any thoughtful observer. 

The trees that have succeeded the evergreen in Beckct and 
are now growing arc maple and white birch, whose seeds are 
easily carried to a distance by the wind, much more so than the 
beechnuts, which, in some places, remain ungathercd by squir- 
rels or swine, and, protected by the leaves that fall later, take 
root and extend to quite a beech forest. 

Adams and Bccket, as above described, may serve, perhaps, 
as fair and avei*age examples of the changes which more than a 
hundred years of civilization has wrought in the ddndrology of 
Berkshire county. 
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Prof. Albert Hopkins. 



BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 



ALB15KT HOPKINS. 



The two brothers, Mark and Albert Hopkins, spent their 
lives within the limits of Berkshire comity. Born in Stock- 
bridge, a leading historieAl centre of the comity, they removed 
in early manhood to Williamstown, a second centre, whose his- 
tory they helj)cd still fnrther to nnfohl and enrich. 

Albert Hopkins was graduated at Williams College in 1820 
at the early age of nineteen. He received the appointment of 
tutor in 1827 ; and after two years of service, the further ap- 
pointment of professor of mathematics and natural pliilosophy. 
In this position he spent his life. When lie had been twelve 
years professor, he was man-ied to Ix)uisa Paysoii, daughter of 
Dr. Payson of Portland, a woman of unusual attainments. In 
the later portion of her life, she sufiFered extremely from ner- 
vous prostration. The fonder and unwearied pei'sonal att-en- 
tion which she received from Prof. Hopkins were very note- 
worthy. 

His son and only child was in college at the oixining of the 
war of the rebellion. In his senior year he aided in recruiting 
the Ist Massachusetts Calvary, and went to the front with it as 
first lieutenant. The regiment was under the command of 
Gen. Sheridan. In a mid upon Ashland, in rear of the con- 
federate army, young Hopkins fell at the very opening of his 
career. Considei-ably later, his body was recovered and brought 
to Williamstown. Lieutenant Hopkins was active, cool and 
courngeouR, and helped, in the flush of youth, to make up that 
price, so great, yet not too great, by which this nation bought 
back its national life, having let it slip in its eagerness for gain 
and remissness in duty. 

Albert Hopkins was diverse in physical tendencies from liis 
brother, Mark. Mark wjts somewhat sluggish, while Albert 
was exceedingly active and full of vigor. The more eager 
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tcinpci-ainciit gave way first in tliu race iif lifu. I'mf. Ilopkliia 
died ill 1872 at tlie age of sixty-live. 

Prof. IIupkiiiB, u£ un inatnictor, hal{>ed to )i;ive Wlllianui tliat 
iiieliiiiition toward natural liiutory wliieii liat> cliaiitctorizod tli« 
colltigc. Hu orgiuitziHi iiiitiirul lii&tury ux[)tiditiiiiiii, ami Lnilt 
tliu ABtroDiimtcal Oltaervatory. Tliie uljeurvutu-iy wtm for a 
long time Biippoaed by the friendii of Williaiiig to l>e tlie tirst 
erected in tliia country, Furtliur in(|Uti'y, however, liaa sliuwii 
tliftt North Carolina — an iinexpeuttid rival— wae in tlio fiold 
jjomewliat earlier, IIib vinit to Europe in search of appai-aliis 
and a better knowledge of metliods, iiiaiiifeBted, eoiisidering tlid 
time at which it occurred, unusual enterprise and interest iu tils 
piiniuitu. As a teuchcr, Prof. Hopkina showed a good deal of 
repressed enthiisiaiun. Indeed, lie often made the impression 
of II lurgu reserve of feeling, i-ai-ely atluwed cxprL-ssiun. If a 
vent was given, there was sometiiiies u rather uuexivected spirt 
of stesin. He coinpollud the student to reeito from his own 
resonrcea with very little suggestion. At tiinoB the Huperlir.ia! 
student, having delivered himself at length of his ideas on the 
subject, hoard, with no small confusion, identically the sanie 
ijnestion asked of the pupil next aillod up. There was nothing 
in the professor's method to encoiiruge invention; indued, 
uiiitlieiiiatics and physics, unlike metaphysics, are unfavorable 
to ortginaUty. Herein in part lay the Becnt of the difference 
between Uie two brotliers as iiutmctora and thinkers. One who 
is plodding along tlio liigliway of fuctii must bike Hhortor uul 
more sober steps tlian one who is mounting by ideaa into the 
airy regions of speculation. The movement of Prof. Hopkins 
in speech, in tlie recitation-room and elsewliere, was ordinarily 
BO deliberate and grave as to hide the heat and tlie enthaaiasm 
of Ilia very earnest mind. 

He made the moat of meagre apjAratus, and was much 
pleased with the exactitude of any result. I roincmlwr, in a 
lecture on Fliysica, he once had occasion to fill a tnbo whose 
lower end was immersed in a tub of hrackiah water. He asked 
a classmate ia assist him. The student wont at the task with 
much good-will, and, as a result, soon found his mouth ii lied 
with stagnant water, wludi he disgorged to the no small amuse- 
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mciit of the iX58t of lis. Our satisfaction was not diniinished by 
the (jniet way in whicli the professor said to him, "You should 
have ixjinoveil your nioutli sooner." 

Prof. Hopkins was pre-eminently a religious man. Ileligion 
was his department in college life, and in it he had no compet- 
itor. A sustained, inner, spiritual enthusiasm l>elonged to him 
which many enjoyed, but few, indeed, were able to fan. The 
woixls of the Psalmist were most descriptive of his life: While 
I wjis musing, the fire burned. For forty years and more, he 
was, in a very unusual way, the centre of the religious life of 
Williams College. Many in that period received from him Uie 
most efficient and controlling spiritual impulses of their lives; 
and many are ready to testify that when in search of a perfect 
and upright man, their thoughts most .immediately revert to 
him. This real excellence of character, this glory of a Chris- 
tian manhood, this extended and benign influencCj exerted with 
no peculiar vantage-ground of position, entitle him to our re- 
membrance, and make every tribute a blessing to him whose 
soul prompts him to render it. I am confident that the grad- 
uates of Williams College have, for many years, gladly united 
in all words of honest recognition, and find them only too few 
to express their obligations, or to measure their esteem. 

The events of his life were of an ordinary grade, and left no 
record behind them. His character only was extraordinary. 
This made his years excellent; as the perfume of flowers, the 
days of spring. 

If we ufulerBtand by faith the mind's hold of invisible things, 
the vigor witli whicli it realizes them, the constancy with which 
it spreads them before its inner vision, the steadiness and clear- 
ness with which it shapes daily action under them and for them, 
then faith was the pre-eminent characteristic of Prof. Hopkins. 
Ills changes of religious life seemed to be but the modified ex- 
pression of one absoring conviction — expression suited to the 
variable sympathies and shifting external conditions which he 
found about him. 

AVhcn the revival came, it did not appear to be to him so 
much a revival, as the breathing of fresh hopes to an anxious 
and waiting spirit — the giving air to fires that had been sup- 
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pressed, but not smothered, by tlie heavy, sluggish atmospliera 
about them. 'In 1832, he established in college a noon prayer- 
meeting, of a half hour, hold on four days of the week. This 
was maintained by him for about forty years. It was tlie most 
firm, persistent and steadily influential means of religious life 
that I liave ever had occasion to ol)serve. Its conception and 
execution were possible only to a spiritual temper and light that 
never burned dim. Upheld by mere strengtli of will, such 
meetings would have become wearisome, painful, and utterly 
unfruitful ; ^as the offspring of life, they gave life. Any new 
accession of religious feeling was always heralded by an in- 
crease in numbers in the noon meeting, by clearer and more 
flashing light in the deep-set eye of the professor, and more 
' trumpet tones in his commanding voice. We felt at once that 
an earnest soul, the soul of a watchman, was being awakened 
and emboldened by the promise of a coming good. This stead- 
fastness of faith, this belief of the soul in its own, tliis liolding 
on to tlie invisible ways of holiness, — traveling them in soli- 
tude, or with a joyful multitude, as he was able, — this was tlie 
first and great fact in the religious life and character of Prof. 
Hopkins. 

The doctrines held by Prof. Hopkins were those of the Con- 
gregational church ; with no peculiar emphasis, so far as I am 
aware, laid upon any one of them. He was liberal in spint, 
not disposed to insist upon dogma, and, with quiet apprecia- 
tion, termed the flock which lie himself liad gathered, ^' Tlie 
Church of Christ in the White Oaks." The creed and cove- 
nant of this church were prepared by him during his last sick- 
ness : ^^ The following statements are believed to be both scrip- 
tural and of vital interest. As such, they ai-e comiuendod to 
the prayerful consideration of Christians of whatever name. 

1. A church is a body of believers, voluntarily associated in 
the name of Christ, to show forth his praise, and to increase their 
own power both of receiving and doing good. 

2. Love to Christ is the only essential prerequisite to an ac- 
ceptable public profession of faith in Him. ' If thou believest 
' with all thine heart, thou mayest.' 

3. Baptism in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
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admits the believer to the Christian church, and entitles him to 
all its privileges and blessings. ^He tliat belie veth and is bap- 
tized, shall be saved.' 

4. Church fellowship may not be abridged by local churches 
within limits narrower than those sanctioned by Clirist and the 
exam])lc of tlie apostles. * Who art thou that judgest another 
man's servant?' 

5. A regaixJ to the above precepts would recommend great 
simplicity in our fonns of admission to the church, and caution 
in the multi])lication of technical and doctrinal tests. * Destroy 
not him with thy meat, for whom Clirist died.' Under the im- 
pression of the above truths, the church in the Wliite Oaks was 
formed, and its covenant adopted. The church was organized 
December 20, 1868, and is now enjoying special tokens of the 
divine presence and favor. Should the form of the subjoined 
covenant be generally adopted, or some equivalent form, not 
much more or less inclusive, it is believed that sectarianism and 
denominational differences would gradually subside, and, in the 
end, quite disappear. *One Ix)rd, one faith, one baptism,' 
would not be an unmeaning ideal, but would express, as it did 
for a time, the happy experience of a church, one in name, one 
in aim, one in the experience of its inward life, and substan- 
tially one in its outward form." 

There came, from his unusually vivid realization of spiritual 
facts, an appreciable character, a distinct and peculiar glow, to 
his words, which scpanitcd him from other men. He was a re- 
vivalist, not of the demonstrative, but of the earnest and dii*ect 
kind. The supernatural — meaning thereby the immediate, 
manifest and sudden intervention of the Spirit — had Large pos- 
session of his thoughts and language. A tinge of belief — 
which hardly t^)ok the fonn of explicit statement, and was none 
the less effective for that reason — pertaining to the early second 
coming of Clirist, would fljish over his speech, and light it up 
with a sudden intensity, as if a rent in the future had disclosed 
startling facts to him and he felt at liberty to announce that 
great things were at hand. He had the power, in a very un- 
usual degree, of imparting a tendency and temper to what he 
said (juite beyond the statement contained in the words them- 
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selves. Thus attention was never tamed to this dogma, of the 
coining of Christ, as a probable or improbable belief ; yet, by 
language which hardly amounted to an affirmation, an intense, 
vivid, portentous coloring was given to the relations we hold 
with the spiritual world about us and before us. A sudden 
and great work ceased to be strange and unexpected under his 
clear anticipation ; and the mind fell easily under tlie influence 
and guidance of one who seemed to have such a spiritual affin- 
ity with invisible and forthcoming events. 

It was this pre-occupation of the imagination, even moit) 
tlmn the thoughts, with tlie things of the kingdom, which 
made him a I'ovivalist, and capable of c)*eating ]iiipi*cuBions 
which it was difficult to translate into words, and not always 
easy to turn into rational, well-advised action. Indeed, the 
word, rational, bore no very frequent or very large burden in 
the religious experience or instmction of Pi*of. Hopkins. While 
utterly free from all superficial and fictitious practice, while 
thoroughly and forever permeated with one living impulse, ho 
took but a secondary hold on natural law, and went straight 
and constantly to divine grace for his motives, means and sup- 
plies. 

There is here room for diversity of exi)erience and diveraity 
of belief. The overflowing impression of the supernatural 
which belongs to the revivalist may be initiatory of the truest 
life, but hardly by abiding in its fli'st elianicter. It must calm 
itself down into distinct, common-place duties ; it must take up 
the burdens laid upon us by natural law ; it must And life and 
salvation everywhere, till, here as there and now as then, it 
shall live and move and have its being — its daily being — in 
God. I can distinctly recall whirlwinds of impression, in my 
early religious life, which were not in this way husbanded, 
which did little more tlmn fill the (lir with dust. Forty days of 
delay and wonder were too much for the Israelites; they made 
a golden calf to consume time and give vent to feeling. Prof. 
Hopkins' supematuralism was wholesome to his own mind, for 
he abounded in plain, daily work; it was healthy to many other 
minds, for a like patient, fruitful spirit has been again and 
again called out by it; still, it gave little place to a type of 
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Chrifitian character which will increase as the glory of God 
shines forth more and more through his ci'eation. The king- 
dom is not to come so much by rejection as by incorporation ; 
not so much l)y creation as by redemption. 

Prof. Hopkins was always liberal, more than usually so, in 
the Rupjx)rt of stated benevolences. Foreign missions were 
much to him, directly and indirectly. The student contemplat- 
ing this labor found peculiarly wann sympathy and counsel in 
him ; the miRsionary returning from it, tarried with him, and 
was by him intix>duccd to the college. Ihit, like all positive 
Christians, he sought opj>ortunitics for more personal and direct 
effort — for the best ex]>enditure of his own power in its living, 
lively form. This led him early in life to a wide range of mis- 
sionary labor in neighboring districts, and, later, to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a chapel in White Oaks. 

White Oaks is a peculiar region and was possessed of a pecu- 
har |)eople. It lies on the border of Vermont and Massachu- 
setts, and not far from the boundary of New York. It sti*etches 
along the sIojkjs that hem in Broad Brook, a stream of ideal 
beauty, i)ouring down from the Vermont mounta,ins. It has a 
warm exposure to the south, but is cursed with as stony a soil 
as was ever termed arable. It early became a refuge for col- 
ored pcoi)le escaping service in New York, and for othera 
whose misfortunes called for a kindred kind of safety. Its in- 
habitants thus became a very motley group, with a decided 
tendency to monil and physical degradation. Efforts for its 
renovation accompliHlied but little. The people gave a curious 
nithcr than interested attendance at meetings held in the school 
house, and, after two or three gatherings, dissolved away in 
sheer weariness. The impressions made were exceedingly 
slight and fngitive. The inhabitants were not without relig- 
ious notions, but they wore of a variable, divisive and absurd 
character. 'Hiey liad an idea that they were good judges of 
preacliing, and that they must have the very best or none; and 
the very best differed, in its results with them, little from none. 
It became plain to the professor, that if this region w%as to be 
renovated, the effort must be more systematic and permanent. 
This led him to build in 18GG a chapel, and to establish a 
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church with stated services. He preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon from tlie text : For the Lord will comfort Zion ; He will 
comfort all her, waste places, and He will make Iier wilderness 
like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Loi*d. The 
success of tliis project affords an excellent illustration of the 
power stored up in one life, which a system of general benevo- 
lence often overlooks. The nearer one's work is to him, the 
more efficient and blessed is it. If remote, organized missionry 
labors are to the church a substitute for private, direct effort, 
they may easily be an injury to it. Yet, this is hardly more 
than a form of admonition. There is no such tendency in mis- 
sionary labor to divert attention. He who is earnest in giving 
will be earnest in doing ; and the doing is his most immediate 
stewardship. Prof. Hopkins was greatly interested in efforts 
to be made for the establishment of a direct mission in South 
America. This form of private effort has especially pi*osperod 
in Germany, and acquires an apostolic character which is too 
liable to be lost in a great organization. Fi*ederick Hicks, 
under the encounigemont and aid of Prof. Hopkins, spent 
some years in Panama and the neighboring region in an effort 
to plant such a mission; but his health early failed him, and 
the results were not pennanent. 

Prof. Hopkins, by his acknowledged zeal and power, became 
the centre of i*evival influences in the town as well as in the col- 
lege. He came to the front as a matter of course, whenever 
there was an earnest, working mood. Yet, this leadership was 
tacit, quiet, without friction or observation. It fell to him be- 
cause it was in and of him ; and no one felt in a religious meet- 
ing that he knew the finality, — what was to be ho|)ed — till 
Prof. Hopkins had spoken. 

In exhortation and preaching, his chief clmmcteristic was posi- 
tiveness of feeling, siiHtaincd by clear realization and vivid im- 
agination. This produced sudden outbursts of assertion that at 
once swept away all indifference and opposition. For spas- 
modic power, that shot out instantly from the depths of con. 
viction, he was unsurpassed by any whom I have ever known. 
It was not sustained arginnent, it was not proportionate, pre- 
pared eloquence; it was a sudden leap of the soul toward tnith. 
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startling and awakening all who behold it, tliat made him a 
prophet from another world. Prof. Hopkins was, at one time, 
in the habit of holding a Thnrsdivy evening lecture or exposi- 
tion in his study. Uis choice of books often disclosed his pre- 
dominant tendencies. Among these was Revelation. Its bold 
imagery, its indefinite suggest! veness, the free range it offers to 
the purely religious and supernatural impulse, seem all to have * 
drawn him toward it. It is full of that glowing prophetic ele- 
ment he delighted in, that strong, imdefined influence with 
which the spiritual world, in its disclosure, overshadows the 
mind. lie came in his exposition to the fourteenth chapter, 
in which a new song is R|Hikcn of, belonging to the redeemed 
of the earth, an<l which cannot be sung by others. This fact 
laid insbuit hold of his heart. lie raised his voice, lifted his 
haTid, and put the inquiry in the most startling way: "And 
why couldn't they sing that song?" Waiting for a moment for 
the diflicultics of the question to get possession of our minds, 
he dropi)ed his hand and lowered his voice in solemn, final af- 
firmation, making answer: "Because they couldn't." By the 
mere force of liis own feeling he carried over an answer border- 
ing on the ridiculous into the sublime. No reason could have 
so convinced us of the folly of any um*edeemed spirit meddling 
with that song. We felt at once, as the speaker felt, that it 
was and could be only the outgush of a purified, regenerated 
soul. Prof. Hopkins did not argue much with men ; but swept 
them on by the visions of his spirit and his tide of conviction. 

The Old Testament, and Old Testament chaiucters, had 
strong possession of his mind. He loved the concrete more 
than the abstract; and these early events and persons — the 
scripture narrative turning so exclusively on the religions im- 
pulse — gave free play to his sentiment and imagination. Shortly 
before liis death he gave a protracted series of evening dis- 
courses on the history of David, wonderful for their life-like 
effects. He seemed to move in those remote, dark regions, in 
reference to which our impressions are often made only the 
more vngue and unreal by early and constant familiarity, «as one 
who held a powerful light, casting its concentrate beam before 
him. He had only to direct it to this and that person, and in- 
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Btantly they rose out of the shadow, the lineaments and passions 
of life full upon them. Doeg, Joab, Asahel, Abner, David 
himself, took new possession of the mind, calUng forth fresh 
feelings of like or dislike. There were no scholarly deductions, 
no learned exegesis, but a quick seeing and lively sympathy, by 
which we felt and saw as for the lirst time. The personifying 
power by which the shadowy becomes real and substantial, — a 
new adjustment of lenses, casting a bold, clear image on the 
canvas, — belonged in a high degi'ee to Prof. Hopkins. David 
was an intimate friend of his, — one with whom he had gone 
through many a hard struggle, — and so he became to us, as long 
as he spoke of him. There was something in the i>ei*Honal ap- 
peaiiuice of Prof. Hopkins, e8[)ecially later in life, which served 
to heighten this impression. lie had a prophet's face and 
bearing, with a sharp, overahadowed eye, bold fcatm^es, inclined 
in expression to sti*ength and serenity, and u flowing white 
beard. Tall, erect and firmly knit, — in my college days thei*e 
were fabulous stories in circulation among us of his physical 
strength — he seemed no inferior image of Elijah, able, like 
him, to rebuke kings, or gird himself and nm before their 
swiftest chariots. 

The imaginative element in Prof. Hopkins was of a dramatic 
cast ; it took hold on action and terse speech. It was never ef- 
feminate or merely pictorial. His chai'actei-s were in earnest, 
and came before us in their striking attitudes. Connected with 
this, there was a peculiar relish for proper names. The hard 
words of the Old Testament seemed to have a certain flavor in 
his mouth, and he delighted to give them an emphatic utter- 
ance, as if he marshalled thereby so many men and places be- 
fore us. This seems due to an easy power of personification by 
which a name, partly through direct association, still more by 
an accjuired, representative power, comes to stand for a pei-son, 
and readily restores the familiar image. Thus Dickens is ever 
playing in fancy with his proper names, and they had for him, 
and soon come to have for the reader, a symbolic force. The 
richness of a proper name to us, at least of one on which either 
the historic or creative imagination has had any op])ortunity to 
work, is often a test of our powere of realization. 
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Prof. Hopkins' force sprang so purely from witliin, that his 
delivery was often shiggish wlien the inner vision was not be- 
fore him. His composition was always concise, and his words 
chosen witli niuisiial skill, bnt he proceeded in speaking very 
slowly, till the prophetic gift came upon him. His discour- 
ses, therefore, through well comiK)8ed, were very unequal in 
their practical effects. He did not seem to address himself 
to audiences and external circumstances. He was not the 
orator of occasions and large assemblies, uuless the topic was 
surcharged with spiritual power. Though he possessed tlior- 
oughly good intellectual powers, he owed more to his spiritual 
endowments than to these. We should hardly have dwelt 
long on the form of the cloud, had it not been suffused with 
so heavenly a light. 

Perfect as he was in Christian character, he was not less com- 
plete, or rather, he was therefore complete, in manly qualities. 
Few men command the same universal respect and regard. His 
integrity was affirmed with an oath in the lowest circles. No- 
body was willing to acknowledge that he had dropped so far as 
to distrust Prof. Hopkins. It became a passion to praise him. 
He owed this regard of the poor to his constant regard for 
them. He was Christian and democratic, if democratic is writ- 
ten without a capital, by his settled instincts and cherished pur- 
poses. There was neither cold seclusion nor diffidence in his 
intercourse with any. He passed from one grade of society to 
another A^ith the utmost freedom. With quiet composure, as a 
matter of coui:se, he conversed with the most intelligent, or led 
the least intx^lligent. He was not embarrassed by any; neither 
did he embanass any. His dignity was always present, and 
never asserted itself. He thought not of himself, but only, in 
the sini})le8t most direct way, of the work before him. Of a 
truly popular, yet always elevating influence, no better example 
has ever been presented to me. He owed this quiet, constant 
and universal control to several causes. 

In the first place, his influence and labor were primarily and 
consistently Christian. AVhatever may be thought of the 
human heart, it soon gives way to pure Christian love — more 
quickly than to any other aggressive agent. Such love pro- 
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yokes less passion, and calls forth more affection than any other 
thoroughly militant sentiment. With Prof. Hopkins tliis lead- 
ing purpose enclosed all others; and those who warred with 
him must war with the tenderness and constancy of a Christian 
life. No man did it long. lie was also liberal. The }K>or re- 
ceived much sympathy and aid from him. He gave without 
instituting a too close inquiry into the past history which made 
giving necessary. He was tlius able to do more for the re- 
demption of a life to whose immediate demands he had not lent 
a deaf ear. Plain in]^dress, simple in his manner of living, and 
with active, outdoor habits, there was very little, either in his 
appearance or action, to estrange him from any class of citizens. 
He sympathized with the social, reformatory spirit, in many of 
its bearings warmly so ; yet he did not give special effort to any 
of these secondary agencies. He seemed rather to feel that he 
had found his labor el8ewhei*e, and must cling closely to the 
chief interests of the kingdom. This one line of action, as- 
sumed under his own conviction, met ever diminisliiug opix)si- 
tion ; the asperity begotten of new views and special reforms 
did not attach to him. His efforts, in. kind, commanded gen- 
eral approval, and, in degree, general admiration. In manners 
he held an even and nice balance. He was hardly reserved ; 
yet there was never in word or action any abandon — he did not 
commit himself to men. However gay and pleasant the society 
in which he was moving, his spirits were only enlivened, and 
not made giddy. Few« indeed, have had so little occasion to 
regret words, that, evading the oversight of reason, had escaped 
them unawares. He always preserved the same earnest, quiet, 
appreciative temper, that without checking hilarity was not it- 
self hilarious. He would at this point have fallen off a little 
from perfect lovability and good fellowship, had it not been for 
some compensating and exceedingly graceful endowments. 
There was frequently a sly humor in his words, which at once 
assured you of his thorough relish of innocent mirth, and set you 
at rest on that point. His nature was also enriched by a decided 
poetic vein and astlietic culture. The college grounds owed 
most of their adornments to him, and his own home became a 
nook of secluded beauty. He instituted an Alpine club, more 
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especially for young women, and delighted to traverse with it 
the mountains, seek out their picturesque points, and give their 
lending summits names of historic or poetic interest. It was a 
pleasure to him to own some of the rough soil of Wliite Oaks, 
amuse his thoughts with its possible development, and give tlie 
salient features designations quite in anticipation of results. 
His poetic fancies and dreams brought but little embarrassment 
to his common-place labors, and only flashed out of him now 
and then, in a few suggestive words, for the delight of those to 
whom he entrusted these visions. So we gather violets in the 
nooks of a field just broken for grain. An imaginative senti- 
ment danced gaily in and out among Iiis sober thoughts, as a 
sombre day is cheered and lightened by streaks of sunsliine. 
This was in some respects one of the best victories of his faith ; 
that religion, though it might become terribly earnest with 
him, united itself always to a cheerful, enjoyable life. His 
"Steep Acres" — the charity of a name hiding those flinty, pre- 
cipitous flanks he owned in White Oaks — were made merry 
from time to time by a band at work in his missionary potato 
field; or latliing a new tenement; or, by his Sunday School 
teachers, gatlicrcd for a "sugar-off." 

Rarely has Christian character been so purely, harmoniously 
and beautifully knit together; rarely has it been able so directly 
and pei'suasively and convincingly to commend itself to every 
beholder. The problem of Christian life found in Prof. Hop- 
kins a full and happy solution. He was more remarkable for 
what he was, than for anything which he said or did. He was 
very little indebted to external circumstances for his influence. 
A thousand lives of equal opportunity and exterior interest are 
lapsing, almost fruitless, about us. One controlling Christian 
impulse pushed forward, and held in check, all his powers ; and 
the symmetry and beauty and strength of character became, ob- 
viously to all, the fruit of this interior spiritual life. He thus 
was one through whom Christ brings life and immortality to 
light; one through whom he speaks to the world, and offers it 
the most imnicdiatxj guidance, the brightest, most consolatory 
hopes. It is in looking with clear vision on such & chai*acter 
that we arc able to see redemption possible — redemption from 
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the perplexities, f utilitiee, wretched failures, wretched successes, 
of ordinary living. Annoyed by no petty ambitious, distressed 
by no transient discoura^ments, he enclosed his own life in die 
spiiitual life of the world, and waited in quiet hopefulness on 
the kingdom of his Heavenly Father. Men, some brilliant in 
action, some daring in thought, but with blood full of the fret- 
ful fever of the world, may well seek correction, repose, en- 
couragement under the shadow of this calm, serene spirit. The 
flow of his daily action, like quiet, clear waters, was good, and 
carried good wherever it went ; beauty was in it, and it minis- 
tered to the beauty and life of tlie world. The peace of his 
spirit was not apathy ; it was victory. Strong passions nestled 
in him, and great trials overtook him, — ^as the loss of his only 
child. Lieutenant Hopkins, in the war of the rebellion, — ^but 
tlie even tenor of his action was never disturbed by them. In 
an intimacy of many years, I recall but one instance in which I 
thought an unjust sentiment found expi^ion in him, and, as 
my own feelings were then decidedly adverse to the conclusion 
reached, I may liave partially misjudged him. 

There is nothing in human history more profoundly interest- 
ing than these victories of love, this rendering into life of the 
precepts of life. When God sends an apostle, we crave tlie 
wisdom to see him, the power to be inspired by him. How 
large a chapter in Grecian history is illumed by Socmtes ; in 
Roman history, by Marcus Aurelius. Though Christianity has 
made the philosophy of living far more familiar to us, no place 
nor time can well spare one of its clear lights. Such a light to 
many college generations was Prof. Albert Hopkins. Wher- 
ever else the alumni of Williams College may wander in seai^ch 
of great men, tlieir eyes will turn lovingly to liiin as their best 
type of Christian manhood. 
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DAVID AVERY. 



The first iiiiiiister of Windsor, then Qageboro', in honor of 
Gov. Gage, and till 1778, when the name was changed by the 
General Court upon the petition of the people, was David 
Avery. lie was a native of tliat part of Norwich, Conn, now 
forming the town of Franklin, lie was of Scotch descent and 
respectably connected, being a cousin of the liev. Dr. E. D. 
Griffin. He was converted at the age of twenty, under the 
preaching of Whitfield; was graduated at Yale College in 
1769; studied theology with Rev. Dr. Wheelock, president of 
Dartmouth College, with whom he had fitted for college, and 
was ordained 29th of August, 1771, as missionary to the Oneida 
Indians, having for his colleague the Rev. Sanmel Kirkland. He 
was soon disabled, however, b^' a fall ujwn the ice, returned to 
New England and was settled over a church of ten members at 
Gageboro', March 25, 1773, — a little more than a year after the 
incorpomtion of the town. Here he remained, to the great 
satisfaction of the people, until the war of the revolution broke 
out. Ten members were added to the church during his stay. 
When the tidings of the Ix^xington fight reached Gageboro' 
the inhabitants came together, chose Mr. Avery their captain, 
and to the number of twenty, set out for Northampton, on Sat- 
urday, the third day after the fight. There they kept the Sab- 
bath and attended church, Mr. Avery ])reaching in the after- 
noon from Nell. 4: 14. They reached Cambridge the next Sat- 
urday, and on Sunday Dr. Langdon, president of Harvard Col- 
lege, preached to the army in the morning on a stage erected in 
the college area and Mr. Avery repeated his war sermon in the 
afternoon. lie received a commission as chaplain in the regu- 
lar army, dated April 18, 1776, and served till March, 1780 — 
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nearly through the war, participating in its most trying scenes 
and vohmteering at times to stand n})on giiai*d or to take a 
musket and join in tlie light. He was settled at Bennington, 
Yt., May 3, 1780, and dismissed June 17, 1783; was settled 
again at Wrentham May 25, 1786, and dismissed after much 
difficulty and many councils April 21, 1704. He continued to 
preach to a congregation at North Wi-entham till 1797, where a 
chiu*ch was formed in 1795. lie removed to Mansfield, Conn., 
and lived upon a farm belonging to his wife ; pixuiching in va- 
cant churches and perfonning missionai'y labora under the di- 
rection of the Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society, 
which issued its first commission to him. He married in 1772, 
Miss Hannah Chaplin, daughter of Dea. Benjamin Chaplin of 
Mansfield, by whom he had three daughters and one son. He 
gathered a new church and society in a part of Mansfield, now 
Chaplin and preached to them for several years. While on a 
visit to his youngest daughter in Virginia, in 1S17, he received 
and accepted a unanimous call to settle at Middletown in tliat 
state, but was taken sick with typhus fever and died upon tlie 
week of his intended installation, Feb. 16« 1818, in his 72d 
year. 

Mr. Avery was a tall, portly man of commanding presence 
and dignified manners, with copious language, a clear sonorous 
voiee and distinct articulation, so that all he said could be heard 
by every soldier in a brigade. He preached extempore from 
short notes. He wrote a bold, round, very ]egil)le hand and 
signed himself David Avery, V. D. M., minister of the word 
of God. He showed much warmth of religious feeling and un- 
common activity in his labors, but was somewhat opinionative, 
prone to get into difficulty with his pari&hionei*s upon points of 
doctrine. Four of his sermons were printed — a Thanksgiving 
discourse preached before the army, two funeral discouses and 
a sermon upon holding the tongue. 

ELISHA FISH, JR. 

Elisha Fish, Jr. was the second minister of Windsor. He 
was the son of Ilev. Elisha Fish of Upton, and a graduate of 
Harvard College in the class of 1779. He studied theology 
with his father, and was settled at Windsor, June 16, 1785. On 
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that occasion Dr. Emmons of Franklin, and Mi\ Fish, father of 
the candidate, rode on horseback across the state to take part in 
the services. Dr. Emmons preaclied the ordination sermon, 
and Mr. Fish was scribe of the conncil. He entered npon the 
town book a full record of the proceedings in an elegant clii- 
rography, with characters well fonned, but so microscopic in 
size as almost to defy pemsal by the unassisted eye. During 
the eight years which had elapsed since the dismission of Mr. 
Avery there had l)een considenible religious interest in the 
town and 29 members had been added to the church. Four- 
teen were added during Mr. Fish's ministry. The church was 
sound in doctrine and united in their pastor, but the congregation 
became disaffected ; it is said through the prevalence of antino- 
mian sentiments among them, and Mr. Fish's position became 
so precarious and painful that he resigned the pastorate. He 
was dismissed July 5, 1792, and settled in Gilsum, N. H., as 
the firet pastor of the church, May 29, 1794, where he con- 
tinued till his death, March 28, 1807, in his Slst year. While 
in Windsor he received an injury in his right ankle which re- 
sulted in the loss of the limb and the general impairment of his 
health. Mr. Fish was a man of easy manners and of a kind, 
frank, affable disposition, but loyal to duty and faithful to de- 
clare to Ills hearers the whole truth, however unpalatable. He 
married Miss Abigail Snell, daughter of Ebenezer Snell Esq., 
of Cummington, and aunt of William Cullen Bryant. 

GORDON DORR\N0E. 

Gordon Dorrance was the third minister of Windsor. His 
family is of French origin. He was the son of Samuel and Re- 
becca (Gordon) Dorrance of Sterling, Conn., born Aug. 1, 
1765. He was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1786, and 
studied divinity with Dr. I^vi Hart of Preston, Conn., and Dr. 
Samncl Sjiring of Ncwbnryport. He was ordained at Wind- 
sor, July 1, 1795, Rev. Dr. West of Stockbridge, preaching the 
sermon. lie had a long and prosperous pastorate of forty 
years. He occupied the ministerial land and built a commod- 
ious parsonage with spacious out-buildings, where he exercised 
an unwearied lio8i)itality toward his brethren in the ministry 
and others, who in those days, were in the habit of making the 
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minister's house their temporary home. He married Hannah, 
daughter of Daniel Morgan of Griswold, Conn., Jan. 22, 1799, 
but she died shortly after giving birth to a son, tlie late Gardi- 
ner Dorranee M. D. (W. 0. 1820.) It was a heavy blow tliat 
smote him thus early, but he bowed himself to the stroke and 
thereafter walked alone, cherishing the memory of his beloved 
consort. A sister became his housekeeper, and an unmarried 
brother also lived with him and helped to carry on the farm. The 
town was at the height of its development during his pastorate 
and the residence of many good families who attended church 
regulariy, and Mr. Dorranee preached to a large and attentive 
congregation. He was of a warm, emotional nature, and liad 
an affectionate style of address. His chocks were often wet 
with tears in the pulpit, especially in his tender pleadings witli 
the Father of mercies. He sympathized widi all approved 
evangelical movements, and early introduced the Sabbath 
school, the temperance reformation and the monthly CSoncert of 
Prayer for missions. He received repeated tokens of the Di- 
vine favor in his work, and two hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers were added to the church. During the latter part of his 
ministry the emigration fever set in and carried off a part of 
the community to the Genesee and Black river country, and 
even so far west as to Ohio; a Baptist church was formed, 
which withdrew a fraction from his congregation, and some of 
the prominent ones among his own ])eople became infected 
with the itch for " new measures." The result was that the 
faithful, conservative pastor asked and received a dismission in 
1834. He removed to Sunderland, and preached there and in 
the vicinity some five years. Being deprived of a housekeeper 
by the marriage of his sister, he married again in 1835, uniting 
himself to Olive, the widow of Col. Moses Tyler, of Griswold, 
Conn. He finally removed to Attica, N. Y., and spent his last 
years in the family of his son, where he died May 18, 1846, in 
his 81st year. 

Mr. Dorranee was a large man, with prominent features and 
erect bearing, very precise in his language, dress and dei>ort- 
ment, and studiously polite to all, even the young childi*en of 
his flock, whom he never passed without a kindly recognition. 
He was a gentleman of the old school. 
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PHILETU8 OLABK. 

Mr. Dorrance's Biiccessor in the Windsor pulpit was Philetus 
Clark, who was born at Southampton, April 26, 1794, fitted for 
college with his pastor. Rev. Vinson Gould, and entered at 
Williams, but removed to Middlebury and was graduated in 
the class of 1818. He studied theology with Eev. Joel T. 
Benedict of Chatliam, IST. Y., and Eev. Timothy M. Oooley of 
Granville. Ho was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
in Townshend, Vt, Dec. 29, 1821, and dismissed July 6, 1824. 
He was settled in Londonderry in 1827, and dismissed in 1832; 
was acting pastor at Clarendon, Vt., and South Granville, N, 
Y., and was installed over the church in Windsor Sept. 80, 
1835, where he labored nearly eight years, being dismissed May 
23, 1843. Li many respects he presented quite a contrast to 
his predecessor. He was a short man, of slender proportions, 
quick movement, and with a restless, bright, gray eye. He was 
of a sociable turn and ready wit, fond of a joke and a laugh, 
placing himself on a level with those about him, and somewhat 
lacking in dignity. But he was an earnest worker, a warm 
evangelical preacher and ardent friend of temperance, and 
every good cause. He was a keen controversialist, and Bap- 
tists, Arminians and those of the opposite party in politics felt 
his shai'p thrusts more than they cared to own. He never ap- 
peared to better advantage than in his large Bible class, where 
his quick wit and ready command of scripture had ample room 
to display themselves. His ministry fell on an evil time, when 
the town was dwindling in population and character, and the 
adversaries were many. He removed from Windsor to Claren- 
don, Vt., where he resided seven years, supplying destitute 
churches in the vicinity. In 1850 he removed to West Towns- 
hend, Vt., where he organized a church and labored seven 
years. He was acting pastor of the church at Sharon, Vt., 
eleven years ; and then supplied for a year or two at Wards- 
boro' until his home was broken up by the death of his wife, 
when he went to reside with his married daughters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he died, Feb. 5, 1875, aged 80 years and 9 
months. He was twice married, in 1825 to Miss Irene Brown 
of Townshend, Vt., who died in 1829, leaving two children ; 
and in 1830, to Miss Delilah Hall of Clarendon, Vt., who died 
in 1870, leaving also two children. 



Early Settlements in 

Cheshire. 



BY HON. J. M. BARKER. 



EARLY SETTLEMENTS IN CUEStJIRE. 



'ou^ppJiV, "^^^^ ^^" ^^ Cliesliire was incorporated on the 14th of 

^*®- March, 1793. The title of the Act indicates that its territory 

was made up of parts of the towns of Lanesborough, Windsor, 
Adams and of the District of New Ashford, tlie inhabitants of 

«5' p* wS'*' ^^^ Ashford not having been incorporated as a town until 
May 1, 1836. 

On the 6th of Febniary, 1798, so much of the farm of Jacob 

/ofii^p 191 ^^'® ^^ ^®^ Ashford, as lay in that district was, " together 
with the said Jacob and his personal estate, set off from the 
said district, and annexed to the town of Cheshire ♦ ♦ ♦ 
there to do duty and receive privileges." This annexation ad- 
ded three more to the twenty comers made by its boundary 
lines, and established its pre-eminence in this respect over all 
the towns in the commonwealtli on a so much firmer footing. 
Whetlier this predilection for corners came from the same 
cause which has made the population and business and social 
life of the place, desert its once thickly settled hill-tops, and 
congregate in that locality of the town known as Cheshire Cor- 
ners, is a question which may at some future day be settled by 
the Scientific bmnch of our Association. But it is reasonably 
certain that the bounds given in the act of incorporation, were 
not the result of an attempt to follow physical boundaries, but 
to bring into a community j^eople of like tastes and religious 
feelings so far as pos8il)le. The attempt seems to have been re- 
markably eucsessfiil, and the peoj)le of Cheshire to have been 
so remarkably unanimous, even in political sentiment, as to 
make current the familiar tmdition that when the the first lone 
opposition ballot was ])ut in the box, by a citizen opposed in 
politics to all his noighboi's, it was thrown out by the selectmen 
as having evidently been cast by mistake. 
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It is among the earlier settlers of this territory that we must 
look for the leaven which was powerful enough to work 
tlironghout a township, creating the town in the first instance, 
and continuing its power until substantially all its citizens seem 
to have been united in sentiment, and vigorous and earnest in 
its expression. 

These earlier settlers came more largely, than the settlers of 
any other considerable portion of Berkshire, from the colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. They were de- 
scendants, some of them, of the very men who were the first to 
follow Roger Williams to Rhode Island, and generally they 
were men who had inherited and imbibed the spirit of her free 
institutions, and who were educated in the religious lieliefs pre- 
valent in that colony, rather than in the orthodoxy of the Mas- 
sachusetts colony. 

The present paper will not be able to give the story of their 
emigration from Rhode Island, and their settlement in Berk- 
shire in any connected form, or with a claim to that accuracy, 
which ought to be attained in the documents prepared for an 
Historical Society. At most, it will only gather the names and 
some facts in the lives of some of these early settlers, and call 
your attention to a village once flourishing and beautiful, but 
which has now utterly disappeared. 

A Bcrksliire hilltop once crowned with a chui*ch, and hill- 
sides once dotted with fann houses, and tenanted with a vig- 
orous and intelligent and thriving population, but from which 
all the buildings have disappeared, and whose only tenants now, 
are the inmates of those narrow houses on which no signs of '' to 
let" or "for sale" are exhibited; and in another portion of 
Chesliire to later, but still early settlers, who followed the first 
from Rhode Island, and took up their al)ode on that part of the 
town which is included in or near to the present village of Chesh- 
ire, and was then within the limits of I^anesborough. 

The story of the men who made the New Providence Pur- 
chase, and, in 1767, removed their families and goods from 
Rhode Island to the splendid eminence, which they christened 
New Providence Hill, in affectionate remembrance of the hill 
in Providence, and there essayed to found, and did found, a 
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new coinmiinity, is worthy to be told. We will try to name 
some of the actors in it, and to open the field for furtlier re- 
search. 

The difficnity of making snch investigations as to the early 
settlement of many parts of the county at once illustrates the 
need of thorough and systematic work by this Society in the 
discovery and preservation of the early records, and points out 
certain channels into which such work may be profitably di- 
rected. Could a collection be made of the records and maps 
relating to the early proprietaries of the county it would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting. It would simplify and ex- 
pediate such investigations as the present more than any other 
work which the society could so easily hope to accomplish, and 
could be participated in by all the members of the society, as 
well as by those who are assigned to prepare papers for its 
quarterly meetings. 

The portion of Cheshire, to which we have already referred 
by its more ancient name of New Providence Purchase, and 
the crown of which was named by its early settlers. New Provi- 
dence Hill, is now known as Stafford's hill — a name derived 
from the Col. Joab Stafford, who was one of the prime movers 
in the emigration from Rhode Island to Berkshire, and one of 
the most prominent men in the settlement which tliey estab- 
lished. 

It appears certain that the territory embraced in the purchase 
wtis sold by the ])roviiicc in 1702, and was originally included 
in the township known Jis No. G, the larger portion of which is 
now in the town of Savoy. 

An examination of the province records in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth at Boston, disclose a full state- 
ment of the action of the General Assembly and Council in or- 
dering and making the sale of several townships of province 
land in tlie western part of the province in 1702, most of them 
in Berkshii-e, which sale included those parts of Cheshire which 
were formed from Windsor and Adams. That part, which was 
formerly Lancshorough, had been sold at an earlier date, and 
was then known as New Framingham. The record of these 
sales, which included the old town of Adams, then known as 
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East Iloosnck, and the territory now iudnded in Uinadale, 

Peru, Windsor and Savoy, and otlier towns is as follows : 

• • • • 

AKNO BBQNI BBOI8 GBOBOII TEBTII 8B0UNDO. 

^^uen. oowt At a Oreat and General Court, or Assembly, for his Majes- 
^' * ty's Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England, and held 
at Boston, on Wednesday, the 27th day of May, 1761, and eon- 
tinned by sundry prorogations to Wednesday, the 13th day of 
January following, and then met, being the thii-d session of die 
said Court. 

Wodnosday, ) 
February 17, 1762. ) 

In the House of RepresentativoB : Voted— Tbat tbe TowualiipB called East 
Hoosuck, sometime slnoe laid out by order of the Ghsueral Court, of the con- 
tents of six miles square, ezclusive of grants already laid out, and also two 
more Townships to contain the quantity of six miles square, each lying be- 
tween Ashuelot Equivalent, so-called, and the new Townsliip called New 
Hingliam ; one to begin at the northeast corner of said Ashuelot Equivalent, 
and from thence on the easterly line of said Equivalent, southerly six miles, 
and from thence to extend east twenty degrees, south so far as to contain six 
miles square, exclusive of grants already laid out. And tlie otlier to bound 
westerly on the easterly line of the last proposed Township, to square off six 
miles from said given line. Also a Township lying east of New Framing- 
ham, to begin at the nortlieast comer of said New Framingliam, thence 
southerly in the line of said Township, until it meet with the line of the 
Ashuelot Equivalent, so-called ; thence in tlie line of said Equivalent, to the 
northeast corner thereof, thence cost twenty degrees, south so far as to make 
the contents of six miles square. Also one otlier Township, to join west on 
the east line of the said last mentioned Township, and to extend east twenty 
degrees, south to square o£f at right angles to make the contents of six miles 
square. Also one other Township, to begin at New Framingliam northeast 
corner, thence northerly to East Hoosnck to south line, nine hundred and 
fifty rods west of said East Hoosuck southeast corner, thence easterly to the 
southeast comer of said East Hoosuck ; thence northerly on the east line of 
said East Hoosuck three miles, one hundred and seventy rods, tlicnce to ex- 
tend cost twenty degrees, south so far as to make the contents of six miles 
square. Also another Township, to adjoin west on the east line of the last 
mentioned Townsliip, from thence to square off at right angles so as to make 
the contents of six miles sciuare. Also another Townsliip, to begin at the 
southeast corner of Pittsfield, thence to run south so far as the north line of 
Stockbridge, from thence on a straight line to Stockbndge northeast corner, 
thence to extend westerly on Stockbridge line, so far as to make the contents 
of six miles square, exclusive of the grants already laid out. Also a Town- 
ship lying west of Southampton, contains about twenty-four thousand and 
seven hundred acres, exclusive of grants, bounds north on New Hingham, 
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and to run from the southwest corner of said New Hingham to the northeast 
comer of number Four, thence on the line of said number Four to the south- 
east comer of said number Four, and from thence, the same course to Blan- 
ford line, then to bound south on Blanford and Westfleld, and east on 
Southampton, said Townships to be sold to the highest bidder at a public 
vendue in Boston, by a committee of this Ck)urt, on the second Wednesday 
of the next May session, and that public notice, of such intended sale, be in- 
serted in the meantime in all the Boston newspapers, and that said Town- 
ships be set up at eight hundred pounds lawful money each. 

And those persons who shall or may purchase the same, complying with 
and performing tlie following condiUons, the same to be granted and con- 
firmed to them, viz : That there be reserved to the first settled minister one- 
sixty-third part of each of said Townships ; and one-sixty-third part of each 
of said Townships for the use of the ministry ; and the like quantity for the 
use of and support of a sclioot in each of said Townships forever. That, 
within tlie space of five years from the time of sale, there be sixty settlers 
residing in each Township, who shall each have a dwelling house of the fol- 
lowing dimensions, viz : twenty-four feet long, eighteen feet wide and seven 
feet stud, and liave seven acres of land well cleared and fenced, and brought 
to Englisli grass or plowed ; and, also, settle a learned Protestant minister of 
the Qospel in each of said Townships, within Uie term aforesaid. Also, 
another tract of land, l)ound nortli on tlic Province line, east on land belong- 
ing to Messieurs Green and Walker and Bulflnch, soutli partly on Charte- 
mont, to extend west to make the contents of ten thbusand acres, to be sold 
also at the time aforesaid, to the highest bidder, and set up at three hundred 
pounds ; and tlie persons, wlio shall purchase the same, complying witli the 
following conditions, viz : That witliin the space of five years there will Ixj 
residing on said 1an<l twenty-five inhabitants, each to have a dwelling house 
of tlic dimensions above mentioned, and coch. seven acres of land well 
cleared and fenced. And, that upon the conditions aforesaid, being truly 
fulfilled by such purchase or purchasers, tlie said lands be granted and con- 
firmed to lifm or them or tlicir oAsignn and not otherwise. 

Voted— TImt Cn\. PnrtrlHge and Mr. Tyler, with such as the honorable 
Boanl simll join, be a committee to make sale of the Townships and tract of 
land above mentioned ; and, tliat the purchaser or purchasers of each of said 
Townsliips simll pay twenty pounds earnest money ; and the purchaser of 
said ten iliousnnd acres sli.ill pay ten pounds earnest money, and the remain- 
ing sums the said lands shall be struck oil at, the purchasers shall give bond 
to pay the same to the Province trea.surer, with sufilcient sureties, witliin 
one year frcMn tlic time of sale, without interest. 

In Cotnicil, rcail and concurred, and Thomas Flucker E8(|. is joined in the 
affair. 

Consented to by the Governor. 

Friday, ) 
June 11, 1762. ) 

The following report was offered by the («ommittec ap|X)inted for the pnr- 
|H)se therein mentioned, viz : 
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The OommiUee appointed by the Qreat and General Court the 17th day of 
February, 1762, for selling nine Townships and ten thousand acres of the 
Province lands lying in the counties of Hampshire and Berkshire, to such as 
would' give most for the same on the conditions mentioned in the order 
aforesaid ; after giving publick notice of the time and place of sale, attended 
said service at Boston, the 2d day of June instant, at the Royal Bxchange 
Tavern in King street, and sold the same at public vendue to tlie highest 
bidder, viz : 

No. 1. The Township called East Hoosuck, of the contents of six miles 
square, exclusive of grants already laid out, to Nathan Jones of Weston, for 
three thousand and two hundred pounds, and have rocoivctl of him twenty 
pounds earnest money and taken bonds of him, together with Elisha Jones 
and John Murray Esq's, for three thousand one hundred and eighty pounds. 

No. 2. A Township to contain the quantity of six mile« square Ijing be- 
tween Asliuclot Equivalent, soK^lod, and the now Township balled Now 
Bingham, to begin at the northeast corner of said Ashuelot Equivalent, and 
from thence on tlio easterly side of said Equivalent, soutiierly six miles, and 
from thence to extend east twenty degrees, south so far as to contain six 
miles square, exclusive of grants already laid out, to Elislia Jones Esq. for 
fourteen hundred and sixty pounds, and have received of him twenty pounds, 
and taken his bond, together with Oliver Partridge Esq., for fourteen hun- 
dred and forty pounds. 

No. 8. A Townsldp to contain the quantity of six miles square lying be- 
tween Asluielot Equivalent, so-called, and tlie now Township called New 
Ilingham, to bound easterly on the westerly line of tlie last mentioned Town- 
ship, to square off six miles from said given line, to Aaron Willard Esq. for 
eighteen hundred and sixty pounds, and have received '^of him twenty 
pounds, and taken bond of said Willurd, together with John Worthingtou 
and Timotliy Dwight Jr. Esq's, for eighteen hundred and forty pounds. 

No. 4. A Township lying east of New Framingham, to begin at the 
northeast corner of New Framingbam, thence 'soutlierly on the line of said 
Townaliip until it meets with the line of Asliuclot Equivalent, so-called ; 
tlience in the line of said Equivalent to tlie northeast corner thereof ; thence 
east twenty degrees, south so far as to make the contents of six miles square, 
to Noah Nash for fourteen hundred and thirty pounds, and have received of 
him twenty pounds, and taken his bond, together with Oliver Partridge. 
Thomas Morey, William Williams and Josiah Chauucy, for fourteen hundred 
and ten pounds. 

No. 6. Another Township, to join west on the cast line of the last men- 
tioned Towniiliip, lying oast of New Fi-amiugham, to extend east twenty de- 
grees, south to square off at riglit angles to make the contents of six miles 
square, to John Cummings for eigliteeii hundred pounds, and have received 
of him twenty pounds, and taken liis bond, together with C/lmrlcs Prescot, 
Thomas Jones, Samuel Mi not, Filley Merrick, Tliomas Barret and Samuel 
Farrer, for seventeen hundred and eighty pounds. 

No. 6. A Township to begin at New Fromingham, northeast corner, 
thence northerly to East Iloosuck south line nine hundred and fifty rods 
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west of East Hoosuck southeast corner, thence easterly to the southeast cor- 
ner of said East Hoosuck, thence northerly on the east line of said East 
Iloosuck tlircc miles one hundred and seventy rods, tlience to extend twquty 
degrees south so far as to make the contents of six miles square, to Abel 
Lawrence for thirteen hundred and fifty pounds, and have received of him 
twenty pounds, and taken his bond, together with Charles Prescott Esq., for 
thirteen hundred and thirty pounds. 

No. 7. A Township to adjoin wc»t on the lust mentioned Townsliip, 
which begins at New Framingbam, nortlieast corner, from thence to square 
off at right angles so far as to make the contents of six miles square, to 
Moses Parsons for eight hundred and seventy-five pounds, and have received 
of him twenty pounds, and taken his bond, together with John Ashley and 
John Chad wick, for eight hundred and fifty-five pounds. 

No. 8. A Township to begin at the southeast comer of Pittsfield, tlience 
to run Botith so far as the north line of Stockbridge, from thence on a straight 
line to Stockbridge northeast corner, thence to extend westerly on Stock- 
bridge line so far as to make the contents of six miles square, exclusive of 
the grants already laid out, to Josiah Dean, for two Uiousand five hundred 
and fifty pounds, and have received of him twenty pounds, and taken bond 
from him, together with Asa Douglass, Timothy Holaboard, John Ashley, 
Elijah Williams, Aaron Sheldon and Jolm Chadwick, for two thousand five 
hundred and thirty pounds. 

No. 9. Another Township lying west of Southampton, containing about 
twenty-four thousand and seven hundred acres, exclusive of grants, and of 
two Imndrcd and fifty acres now in ]X)8scssion of John Bolton, and bounds 
north on New Ilinglmm, and to run from the soutliwcst corner of said New 
llingham to the northeast corner of number Four tlience on the line of said 
number Four, and from thence tlic same course to Blanford line, then to 
bound south on Blanford and Wcstfield and east on Southampton, to Wil- 
liam Willimna Ewj., for fifteen hundred |>ouiids, who gave it up to John 
C'hmidler, John Murray, Abijah Wlllard and Timothy Paine, from whom 
have received twenty pounds, and their bonds for fourteen hundred and 
eighty ixHinds. 

No. 10. Tract of land, l)oundecl north on the Province line, east on land 
belonging to Messrs. Green and Walker and Bulfinch, south partly on 
Charlemont, to extend west to make the contents of ten thousand acres, to 
Cornelius Jones for three hundred and eighty pounds, and have received of 
him ten pounds, and taken his bond with John Chadwick, for three hundred 
and seventy pounds. 

Amounting in the whole to sixteen thousand four hundred and five 
pounds : one Imndrcd and ninety iKMinds whereof, being received, is with 
the boiula nnioiinting to sLxiccn thousand two hundred and fifteen pounds 
delivered to the Province trensurcr as i>cr his receipt herewith. 

All which is humbly submitted in the name and by order of the Com- 
mittee. Thomas Flucker. 

June 10, 17G2. Received the money and bonds as above. 

II. Gray, lYea^urer. 
In Council, read and accepted. 

In the House of Hcpresentatives, read and concurred. 
Consented to by the Governor. 
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Of the towndiipB thus sold, parts of two are witliin die limits 
of the present town of Oheslnre, namely, the northwesterly 
portion of No. 4 and the west end of No. 6. Of these No. 4 
seems to have been earlier settled. From deeds appearing of 
record it is evident that it had proprietors among whom there 
liad been a division of common lands, before the sale by order 
^pitttSiw* of the General Conrt in 1762. Thus, on the 12th of June, 
Regutry. i7g2, James Burchard, of a place called No. 4 in Berkshire, 
conveys to his grandson, Matthew Woolf Jr., son of Matthew 
Woolf of the same town, house-lot No. 66, on the southerly side 
of the Township, butted and bounded according to the original 
survey as by the proprietor's book of records may appear, and 
as ciirly as 1 764 they were enjoying tlie luxury of selling lands 
for taxes in No. 4. This township seems to Iiave been nearly 
as rich in names as Cheshire has been in comers, since it has 
borne successively the followmg in addition to No. 4 : Dewey's 
ToMOi, Bigott's Town, Williamsburg, Oagcboi*ough and Wind- 
sor. 

The Noah Nash, to whom it was sold in 1762, was a resident 

of Hatfield, and ho continues to make deeds of lands in the 

township down to 1784. Among these are deeds to 

B. 4, p. as David Parscns of Amherst, Clerk, Oct. 9, 1765. 

B. 4, P. 78 Simeon Strong of Amherst, Gentleman, Oct. 22, 1765. 

B. 4, P. 78 Solomon Boltweod pf Amherst, Yeoman, Oct. 22, 1765. 

B. 8, P. 864 Timothy Woodbridge of Hatfield, Clerk, Oct. 80, 1765. 

B. 10, p. 156 Elihu Williams of No. 4, Yeoman, June 15, 1768. 

B. 18, p. 888 David Stevens of No. 4, alias Williamsburgh, June 15, 1768. 

B. 8, P. 640 Edward Converse Jr., of Killingly, Conn., June 20, 1760. 

B. 10, P. 164 Elihu Williams of No. 4. alias Williamsburgh, Nov. 27, 1760. 

B. 8, P. 804 Jeremiali Cady of No. 4, alias Williamsburgh, Dec. 15, 1760. 

B. 8, P. 688 Simon Stevens of No. 4, alias Williamsburgh, Dec 5, 1760. 

B. 8, P. 108 Thomas Morcy of Morton, Bristol County, July 4, 1770. 

B. 8, P. 881 Oliver Partridge of Hatfield, July 11, 1770. 

B. 8, P. 778 Lephaniah Keich of Gloucester, U. I., Yeoman, La A 81, 2 Div., Dec. 4. 1770. 

B. 10, P. 168 Benjamin Ilutchins of Mansfield, Conn., Aug. 10, 1771. 

B. 12, P. 407 Silas Hall and Asa Hall of Qageborough, Dec. 27, 1771. 

B. 14, P. 8 Samuel Watson of Killingly, Conn., Oct. 14, 1778. 

B. 18, P. 06 Rufus Dodge of Qageborough, Dec. 14, 1778. 

B. 14, P. 80 John Felshaw of Killingly, Conn., June 24, 1777. 

B. 14, P. 6 Samnel Watson of Killingly, Conn., Nov. 27. 1777. 

B. 21, P. 484 Stephen Cowcn of Windsor, May 18, 1781. 

B. 18, P. 688 Elisha Brown of Windsor, LaA 112, 2d Div., May 21, 1784. 
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An oxamination of the latest county map shows that the New 
Providence Hill was directly north of the part of Windsor 
which was incorporated into the now town of Cheshire, and al- 
most adjoining it, the meeting of the five roads at the school 
house, one of which leads over the hill from Adams, is on the 
line Iwtwccn No. 4, and No. 6, and in the vicinity of this por- 
tion of Windsor to the Hill we find the moving force which 
brought it into the new town. 

Here we find one of the old burial grounds, to 1k3 noted 
farther on, situated on the right hand side of the road opposite 
the residence of W. P. Bennett. 

It is not so easy to trace the history of the township called 
No. 6. The present town of Savoy comprises the greater por- 
tion of the territory which was included within its l)Ounds as 
given in tlie order of sale of February 17, 1762. The list of 
towns in the late editions of the Legislative Manual, gives its 
date of incorporation as February 20, 1797, and merely states 
that it was originally "No. 6." 
Page 457. The Rev. David D. Field, in his History of Berkshire 
County, published in 1820, gives Bullock's grant as the founda- 
tion of the town, some other lands being incorporated with it. 
He states that Col. William Bullock of Rehoboth, as agent for 
the heire of Capt. Samuel Gallop and company, received from 
the General Court in 1770 or 1771, a township of six miles 
square, in consideration of their services and sufferings in an 
expedition into Canada about the year 1690, in what was called 
King William's war, the township to be located in any unap- 
propriated lands then belonging to Massachusetts, and that Col. 
Bullock located the grant to the south, east and north of Ber- 
nardston's grant, comprising the western and greater part of 
Florida, and which had been previously locatrcd. Recalling the 
bonnds of No. 0, as given in the General Court's order of sale 
and the rejH)!! of the coininittco and the plan, it is certain that 
most, if not all, of this territory is included in No. (5, and also, 
that the part of Cheshire, which comprises the New Providence 
PjLircluise or Stafford's Hill, is in the same township of No. 6. 
This township was sold June 2, 1762, by the Committee to 
Abel Lawrence for £1,350, and his bond with Charles Prescott 
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Esq. surety, tiikcn for £1,880 of tlio pin'choso iiioiioy. Who 
this Abel LiiMrrence was does not appear, nor has the writer 
been able to ascertain in what manner the title to the township 
conferred upon him by this sale was divested. There is no 
deed from him of record in the Pittstield registry, and the 
whole township seems to have been traded after the stile, and a 
irnrt of it within the term of live years during which he was 
allowed to settle it according to the vote, as unappropriated land 
of the province. This break in the chain of title has been very 
provoking in the search for a record of the history of the set- 
tlement of Stafford's Hill, causing it at one time to be given up 
in despair. But information gained by sittting down to ex- 
amine in course page by page, the early volumes of records in 
the Kegistry of Deeds, enables one to give a probable account 
or theory. For some unknown reason Abel I^wi*ence sur- 
rendered to the Province his right to tlie township soon after 
his purchase. The town of Hatfield, portions of whose lands 
had been included in the new town8hi})8 No. 5 and No. 7, 
which were sold by the same committees in June, 1762, made 
claim for compensation for the land thus taken, and the Oeneral 
Court in the same year, 1762, seems to have awarded to them 
an equivalent located in part, at least, on the west end of the 
township which had been sold as No. 6 to Abel Lawrence. 

This land the town of Hatfield placed in the market, and we 
find a conveyance of it made in 1765, by Israel and William 
Williams of Hatfield, and Israel Stoddard of Tittsfield. This 
tract was of 1,176 aci^es in one of rectangular pai*cel 432 rods 
east and west by 435 rods and 14 links noi*th and south, and 
bounded southerly by the line of New Framingham, afterwards 
Lanesborough. 

Another and larger parcel of No. 6 seems, upon evidence 
similarly found, to have been granted to Aaron Willard Jr., 
Esq., and his associates, purchasers of the new township No. 3, 
now Worthington, as an equivalent for a deficiency of land 
taken off from No. 3, and in 1766 we find John Worthington 
and Josiah Dwight, both of Springfield, Timothy Dwight Jr. 
of Northampton, Salah Barnard of Deerfield, and Aaron Wil- 
lard Jr. of Lancaster, in the county of Worcester, Esquires, 
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conveying three thousaiul seven hundred and forty acres and 
fourteen perch of land lying north of and adjoining to Lanes- 
borongh, (incorporated from New Franiingham in 1765) and 
encircling on three sides the former parcel granted to Hatfield. 
Tlieso two parcels undoubtedly cover all that part of the 
original No. 6 whicli is now within the limits of Chesln're, and 
togctlier tliey constitute tlie New Providence Purcliase, and it 
was on them that the definite settlement, to which Cheshire is 
traceable, was made. The deeds, run to Nicholas Cooke of 
Providence, in the county of Providence, in the Colony of 
Rhode Island, Esq., and to Joseph Bennet of Coventry, in the 
the county of Kent, in the Colony of Rhode Island, Esq., mak- 
ing them equal tenants in common of both tracts. 

The following are copies of these deeds: — 

Know all mkn by these pbesents : Tlmt we Israel Williams Esq., 
and Willinm Williams, both of Ilatfieid, in the county of Hampshire, and 
Israel Stoddard of Pittsflcld, in the county of Berkshire, all in the province 
of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. In consideration of the sum of 
two hundred and sixty two pounds, ten shillings lawful money paid us by 
Nicholas Cooke of Providence, in the county of Providence, in tlie Colony 
of Uho<1e Island, Es*]., the receipt whereof we do hereby acknowledge, do 
hereby give, grant, sell and convey to the said Nicholas Cooke Esq. and his 
heirs " The one half in quantity and quality of a certain Tract of land lying 
North of and adjoining to the township of New framingham, so-called, in 
the County of Berkshire aforesaid granted and confined to the town of Hat- 
field aforsaid, by the Great and General Court of the province aforesaid, in 
the year of our Lord 1762, containing in the whole eleven hundred and 
seventy -six acres of land and is thus bounded, that is to say, beginning at a 
Beach tree niarked W, which stnndcth in the North line of said township of 
New framinglinni, some rods wc«t of the path there leading to Iloosuck and 
in the southwest corner of said Tract, thence running east twenty degrcfs, 
south four hundred and thirty-two rods on the said nortli line of New fram- 
ingham to a crooked Beach tree marked W, on tlie west side, thence North 
20® East four hundred thirty-five Perch and fourteen links to a Beach tree 
marked S, thence West 20*=*, Nortli four Hundred and thirty-two Perch to a 
Bass tree marked W, on the East side, and thence South 20®, West four 
hundred and lliirty-flve rods and fourteen linRs to the first station, the said 
moiety to Ik; in coninioii and inidividcfl l)ctwecn ihe wild Nicholas Cook Esq. 
and one .Tose])li Bennet Es(|., to whom we have this day grantcil the other 
moiety of the said tract, to be held in the same manner. To have and to 
hold the same to the wild Nicholas Cooke Esq. and his Heirs to their only 
proper use and behoof forever. And we do covenant with the said Nicholas 
Cooke E.sq., and his Heirs and Assigns that we are lawfully seized in fee of 
the premises that they are free from all incumbrances, that we have good 
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right to sell and convey the same to the said Nicholas Ckx>ke Esq., and his 
heirs to hold as aforsaid and that we will warrant and df feud the same to 
the said Nicholas Cooke Esq. his heirs and assigns forever against tlie law- 
ful claims and demands of all persons. In testimony whereof we have here- 
unto set our hands and seals, the twenty-eighth day of June, in tlie fifth year 
of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the third of Great Britain, etc. 
King, etc . Annoque Domini, 1765." 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the said Israel Williams and William Wil- 
liams in presence of us 

Thob. Williams. ) Israel Williams and seal. 

Salah Barnard. f Wm. Williams and seal. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by tlie said Israel Stoddard in presence of us. 

^SJls^W^MS. [ ^*«^^ Stoddard and seal. 

Hampshire, ss : Hatfield!^, June, 1765. Then Israel Williams, Esq., and 
William Williams, two of the grantors within nsmed, personally apiicarod 
and acknowledged the within written iiistrunicut and conveyance aiul grunt 
therein contained to be their free act and deed. 

Coram Thos. Williams, Just. Poc. 

Berkshire, ss : Pittsfleld 4 : July, 1765. Then tlie within named Israel 
Stoddard personally appeared and acnowledged the within written instru- 
ment and tlie grant and conveyance tlierein contained to be his free act and 
deed. 

Coram Perbz Marsu, Just. Pac. 

July 4, 1765, Rcc'd and recorded from the original. 

Mark Hopkins, Reg. 

Record Copy Book 2, Page 568-9 and 70. 

Enow all mbn bt thbbb presents : That we, Israel Williams, Esq. and 
William Williams, both of Hatfleld, in the county of Ilanipsliiro, and Israel 
Stoddard, of Pittsfleld. in the County of Berkshire, all in the province of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England. In consideration of Two hundred 
and sixly-two pounds ten shillings, lawful money paid us by Joseph Bcnnct, 
of Coventry in the County of Kent, in the Colony of Rhode Island, Esq., 
the receipt whereof we hereby acknowledge, do hereby give, grant, sell 
and convey to the said Joseph Bennct, Esq., and his heirs, the one-half in 
quantity and quality of a certain Tract of land lying north of and adjoining 
to the Township of New Framingham. in the County of Berkshire, aforesaid 
graunted and contirmed to the town of Hatfield aforesaid, by the great and 
General Court of the province aforesaid, in the year of ourLonl 1762, which 
contains in the whole Eleven hundred and seventy-six acres of laud, and is 
thus bounded, that is to say : Boginiihig ut u Heneli tree inarke<l W, whidi 
stands in the nortli line of the stiid Township of New Froiningham, some rods 
west of the imth tlicre leading to Iloosuek and in thesoutliwest corner of the 
said tract ; thence running east 20 degrees, south four hundred and thirty- 
two rods on the said nortli line of New Framingliaui to a crooked beach tree 
marked W on tlie west side ; thence north 20 degrees, east four hundred and 
thirty-flve perch and fourteen links to u ncacli tree niarketl S ; thence 20 
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degrees norlli four hundred and thirty-two perch to a Bass tree marked W 
on tlie east side, and thence south 20 degi-ees, west four hundred thirty- 
two perch and fourteen links to the first station, (the said moiety to bo in com- 
mon and undivided between tlie said Joseph Bennet, Esq. and one Nicholas 
Cooke, Esq., to whom we have this day granted the other moiety of the said 
Tract to be held in the same manner) To have and to hold the same to the said 
Joseph Bennct, Esq., and their heirs to their only proper use and behoof 
forever, and we do covenant with the said Joseph Bennet, Esq., and his 
heirs and assigns that we are lawfully seized in fee of the premises, that tliey 
are free of all incumbrances, that we have good right to sell and convey tlie 
same to the said Joscfili Bennet, Esq., and his heirs to hold as aforesaid and 
tliat we will warrant and defend tlie same to the said Joseph Bennet, Esq., 
his heirs and assigns forever against the lawful claims and demands of all 
1>crsoii8. In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, 
the twenty -eighth day of June, in the fifth year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Ixird.Ocorgc the third, of Oreat Britain,i^c.,Annofiue Domini One thousand 
seven hundrc<l and sixty-five. 

Signed, sealcil and delivered by ye sd. Israel Williams and William Will- 
iams in presence of 

TiioB. Williams, ) Israel Williams and seal. 

Salah Barnard, f Wm. Williams and seal. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by tlie said Israel Stoddard in presence of 

Tnrw.*UAM8. [ Israel BTonDAUD and 8«U. 

IlamiKjIiire, ss : Hatfield 20, June, 1705. Then the witliin named Israel Wil- 
liams, Esq.. and William Williams personally appeared and acknowledged 
the within written instrument and the grant and conveyance .therein con- 
tained and made to be their free act and deed. 

Coram I'nos. Williams, Just. Pae. 

Ucrksliire, ss : 4, July, 1705. Then the within named Israel Stoddard 
personally appeared and acknoweldgcd the within written instrument and 
the grant and convc\'ancc therein contained and made to be his free act and 
deed. Coram Perez Marsa, Just. Pac. 

July 4, 1705 : Kcc'd and Recorded from tlie original. 

M. Hopkins, Reg. 
Record Copy Book 2, Page 508-9 and 79. 

To ALL People to whom thebr Presents shall come Greeting : 
Know ye, That wc, John Worthington and Josiah Dwighl, both of Spring- 
field, Tiraolliy Dwight, Jun'r, of Northampton, and Salah Barnard, of 
Deerfiold, all in ye County of Hnropshirc, and Aoron Willard, Jun'r, of 
Lancaster, in yc County of Worcester, all in ye province of the Massachu- 
setts Hay, in New England, Esquires, For and in Consideration of the Sum 
of Nine Hundred. Thirty-five pounds, lawful money to us in Hand before 
the Ensealing hereof well and truly paid by Nicholas Cooke, of Providence, 
in the (Jounty of Providence, and Joseph Bennet, of Coventry, in the County 
of Kent, both in ye Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantation in 
New England, Esquires the Receipt whereof we do hereby acknowledge, 
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and oureclvcs thorowith fully satUtflod and oontentod. and thereof, and of 
every Part and Parcel tlicrcof do exonerate, acciuit and discharge thein tlic 
said Nicholas and Joeeph, their respective Heirs, Executors and Adminis- 
lors forever by these Presents Have given, grauted, bargained, sold, allcnod, 
conveyed and confirmed and by these Presents, Do freely, fully and abso- 
hitcly give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, convey and confirm unto them the 
said Nicholas and Joscpii, tlieir respective Heirs and Assigns forever to each 
one of tliem One Moiety or half iiart of a certiUu Tract of Ijaml containing 
Tliree Tliousand, Seven Hundred and forty acres and fourteen pcrcli lying 
norllierly of and adjoining to Lonesborough in the County of Bcrksliire 
partly and partly on the Now Township, Number four in tlie same County 
bein^ part of a Qrant of I.4ind made laid out and confirmed to Aiux>u Wil- 
lard, Jun'r. £s(| with his associates, purchasers of the new Towusliip Num. 
ber Three, viz : Beginning at a Beach Btaddle in ye north line of Lanes- 
borough aforesaid marlied, and thence running north forty degrees. East 
four hundred and eighteen porch to a Beach Tree marked ; thence cast 
thirty degrees, north seventy-five perch ; thence north twenty-six degrees 
East ninety-two ixirch ; thence cast thirty-four degrees, north forty percli to 
East' Hoosuck line and on the said line, being east, ten degrees south one 
thousand and ninety-three perch to a large Hemlock Tree marked ; thence 
south four hundred and sixty-flve perch to a Beach Staddio, marked ; thence 
west forty-two degrees, soutli three hundred and ten perch to the line of 
Township, Number four aforesaid, and thence to the first station, that is to 
say excepting Eleven Hundred and Seventy -six acres of I^and cirtiumscrilKxl 
and included within the above lines and limits a grunt made stmie time since 
to the Town of Ilatfleld, and now owned and held by the said Nicholas and 
Joseph, under said Town and not now conveyed. To have and to hold the 
suid granted and bargained Premises with all the appurtenances, privileges 
and commodities to the siunc l>clonging or in any wise apix^rtidniug to them 
the said Nicholas and Joseph, in equal halves and to their respective Hers 
and Assigns forever. To (heir and their only pro|)cruse, benefit and behoof, 
forever, and we the suid John. Josiah, Timothy, Salah and Aaron for our- 
selves and for our respective Heirs, Executors and Administrators do cove- 
nant, promise and grunt to and with the said Nicholas and Joseph their 
respective tleirs and Assigns that before the ensealing hereof, we are the 
true sole and lawful owner of the above bargained Premises and arc lawfully 
seized and possessed of the si\me in our own proper right as a good. i)crfectand 
absolute estate of inheritance in fee simple, and have in ourselves good right, 
full power and liwful authority to grant, bargain, sell, convey and confirm 
said Imrgained Premises in manner as aforesaid, and thai the said Nicholas 
and Joseph, their respective Heirs and Assigns sha'l from time to time and 
at all time forever, hereafter l*y forceand virlureof these Presents, lawfully, 
peacefully and quietly have, hold, use, occupy, possess and enjoy the said 
demised and bargained Premises with the appurtenances free and clear aud 
freely and clearly accpntted, exonerated and discharged of from all and all 
manner of former or other gifts, grants, bargains, sales, leases, mortgages, 
wills, entails, jointures, dowries, judgments, executions or incumbrances of 
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what name or nature soevor, that might in any measure or dcgro*, obstruct 
or make void this present deed. Fnrtliennore we, the said John, Josiah, 
Timotliy, Sa^ali and Aaron for ourselves and our Heirs, Executors and Ad- 
ministrators, do covenant and en it age tlie above demised Premises to them, 
the snid Nicliolns and Joseph, their resixictivo Heirs and Assigns against the 
lawful claims or demands of any person or persons whatsoever, forever 
hereafter to warrant, secure and demand by these Presents. In witness 
wliereof. we ye. 8*d, .lolm, Josiali, Timothy, Salnh and Aaron have hercnnto 
set our hands and seals, this Twenty-sixth day of June, in ye sixth year of 
his Majesty's Reign, Annoque Domini, 1760. 

Signed, sealed in presence of John WoRTniNGTOM and seal, 

[the words ' and thence to first station Josf ah Dwioht aod seat, 

first interlined."] Timothy Dwioht and seal. 

Wm. Ltman. t Salaii Barnard and seal. 

Sam'l Mathkii. Aauon AVillard nnd seal. 

Hampshire ss : June 20. 1700. TJien John Wortliington, Josiah Dwight, 
Timotliy Dwfght, Salah Barnard and Aaron Willard, Jun'r, Esqs., within 
named acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be their deed before, 

8am*l Marthbu, Just. Pac. 

Sept. 20, 1700, Rec'd and Recorded from the original. 

M. Hopkins, Reg. 

Thus Nicholjis Cook of Providence, and Joseph Bonnet of 
Coventry, are the prime movers in the settlement of Cheshire, 
and of tlie early emigration from Rhode Island to Berkshire. 
Prior to their ])in'ch:ise there is mention in the llegistry of 
Deeds of only one conveyance to an inliahitant of Rhode Island, 

iMttsnehi so described, of lands in the comity. On the 28th of June, 
p. wo. ' 1703, one Moses Warrin of Ilopkinton, Rhode Island, Clothier, 
buys of Joseph Wnrrin of Tyringhain, lot number 187 in Tyr- 
inghairi, 70 acres, ^Svbcreof" says Jose j)li Warrin, "I was the 
original proprietor." Wliether Joseph Warrin also came from 
Rhode Island, and afterward induced a brother to follow him 
does not appear, but with this exception, the firet ten books in 
the Registry of Deeds disclose only purchases in New Provi- 
dence, Gageborough, Lanesborough and East lloosuck by resi- 
dents of Rhode Island, save only that the Rev. Samuel IIop- 
Fheid nist. i^inR ^ylio icuiovcd fioui Great Barrington to Newport in 1770, 
on tlie 27tb of March, 1772, conveys lands in Great Barrington 
to his son David, who is also described as of Newport, Rhode 

,. T ^ , Island. 

U. T. Col. IT. 

Moa, vdL 5 Of the original pioprietore of the New Providence purchase, 
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Nicholas Cooke, the more prominent seems to have t)een en- 
gaged in it merely iis a s|)ecnIation. He i*cmained in Klioile Is- 
land. He was a member of tlie Conrt of Assistsmts of that 
Colony from 1752 to 1761, and Deputy Governor in 1768 and 
1769. 

Joseph Bennett seems to have been mlinitted a fi*eeman of 
the Rhode Island Colony from Coventry in May, 1758. A Mr. 
Joseph Bennett of New|K)rt, possibly an ancestor, was made 
High Sheriff on the Ist of May, 1700. The only other mention 
of Joseph of Coventry is under date of 23d of February, 1761, 
when he was made one of a committee, consisting of Nicholas 
Cooke Esq., Messrs. John Brown, Knight Dexter, Joseph Ben- 
nett, Jose])h Bucklin and George Jackson, to apply to [laving 
the streets of Providence, a lottery of thi*ee classes for raising 
the sum of £6000, granted by the General Assembly upon the 
petition of the citizens of Providence. 

We might speculate whether Nicholas Cooke Esq., the chair- 
man of this committee, found Mr. Joseph liennett, his col- 
league, so efficient in the management of the lottery, or the 
work of paving, that he selected him as his partner in the sub- 
sequent operation in wild lands, and, also, whether both of 
them realized out of the lottery or the contracts for paving, the 
money which they paid for their Berkshire purchase ; but, in 
whatever way they became acquainted, they were able to in- 
duce their neighbors to share in their enterprise and to i-emove 
with Bennet to the new country or to follow him. 

Captiiin, afterwards Colonel Joab Stafford, was employed by 
them to lay out and map their purchase, and the map, which 
was filed in the Registry of Deeds, shows that the gallant cjq)- 
tain was a master of the i>en and rule as well as the sword. 
This map was found by the process of examination above re- 
ferred to, looking through the book page by page after all hope 
of seeing it had been lost. The copy accompanying this paper 
has been made from it by George A. Murdock.* 

Captain Stafford, a townsman, in Coventry, of Josej)h Ben- 
nett, himself made the first purchase of lands from Cooke and 

*That copy, haDdsomoly pbotogrupbed, is in the Arclilves of the Derl(sliii*e Uistorical 
and Scientuio Society. 
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Bennett, on the 5tli of November, 1766, 896 acres in three lots, 
and, on the next day, Cooke and Bennett, by a deed acknow- 
ledged in Providence and witnessed by Joab Stafford and Silas 
Downer, made portion between themselves of their remaining 
lands. It is snnnised that Nicholas Cooke Esq. was a lawyer 
and drafted his own deeds, and if so, he was a good one, for 
this indentnre of partition is a model, delighting a lawyer's 
heart. It reads as follows : — 

Tliis Indenture of Partition made the sixth day of November, in the sev- 
enth year of liis Majesty's Reign, One Tliousand Seven Hundred and Sixty- 
six, by and between Nicholas Cooke, of Providence, in the County of 
Providence in the Colony of Rhode Island, of the one part, and Joseph 
Bennet, of Coventry, in the County of Kent, in the Colony aforesaid. 
Esquire of the other part. Witncsseth that whereas, tlie the said Nicholas 
Cooke and Joseph Bennet purchased together of Col. Israel Williams, of 
TTatflold, and others in company, "a certain tract of land lying in the County 
of Berkshire, in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, between the Town- 
ships of I^anesborough and East Hoosuck, and bounded southerly on the 
said Lanesborough and on the other three sides on other land of the said 
Nicholas Cooke and Joseph Bennet, which they purchased of Aaron Willard 
and others which said tract lies in a square form, the northern and southern 
boundary lints being four hundrcfl and thirty-two ro<lslong and the easterly 
and westerly boundary lines being four hundred and thirty-flve rotls long, 
the whole tract containing al)out Eleven Hundred and Seventy-six acres. 
Now they, the said Nicholas Cooke and Joseph Bennet, do make partition 
of the said tract of land as followclh, viz.: By a line running easterly and 
westerly as said tract lietli directly through the middle tliereof and parallel 
with the aforesaid northerly and southerly boundry lines, and that all the 
land in said tract lying southerly of the said dividing lineshall Ixj and remain 
to the said Nicliohus Cooke his Ilclrs and Assigns forever, in severalty and 
that nil the land in said tract lying tn the northward of the said dividing 
lino shall be and n^niuin to i\w. sai<l Joseph Bennet, his Heirs and Assigns 
forever in severalty as by the plan thereof may apf»ear. And whereas, ye 
said Nicholas Cooke and Joseph Bennet have laid out their other lands ad- 
joining which they piircliaJWid of Aaron Williard and others as aforementioned 
into divers lots, and have caused a plan to be made thereof. Now it is fur- 
ther witnesseil that tlicy, the said Nicholas Cooke and Joseph Bennet, do 
make partition of <livcra of the said lots as followcth, that is to say : The 
lots innnlwr thrc(^ containing two hundred acres, numlx^r thirteen contain- 
ing one hundred and three ncrcs, number fourteen containing one hundred 
and five acres, number fifteen containing one hundred acres, number six- 
teen containing one hundred acres, number nineteen containing seventy 
acres, number twenty-one containing eighty acres, number twenty-nine con- 
taining one hundred and three acres, and number thirty-one containing 
twenty acres, according to the Plan thereof shall be and remain to the said 
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Nicholas Cooke his Heirs and Assigns forever in severalty. And that the 
lots number eight containing two hundred and fifty-seven acres, number 
nine containing one hundred and five acres, number eighteen containing 
one hundred acres, number twcnt3'-four containing ninety-three acres, num- 
ber twenty-six containing one hundred and three acres and number thirty 
containing one hundred and three acres according to the plan thereof, shall 
be and remain to the said Joseph Bennct. his Heirs and Assigns forever and 
in severalty. And the said Joseph Bennet doth hereby remise, release and 
forever quitclaim and confirm unto him tlie said Nidiolas Cooke (in his 
actual seiscn and possession now being) and to his Heirs and Assigns foreuer 
all the estate, right, title, interest, share, portion, dividend, claim and de- 
mand whatsoever, which the said Joseph Bennct ever hod. now hath, or 
might claim of in and to all the lands aforementioned, and expressed to be 
divided and set off unto tlie said Nicholas Cooke in severalty, witli all the 
privileges and appurtenances thereto belonging. To have and to hold the 
same unto tlie said Nicliolos Cooke, his Heirs and Assigns forever in fee 
simple. And he the said Nicholas Cooke on his part doth hereby remise, 
release and forever quitclaim and confirm unto the said Joseph Bennet (in 
his actual seisen and possession now being) and to his Heirs and Assigns 
forever all the estate, right, title, interest, share, portion, dividend, claim 
and demand whatsoever which the said Nicholas Cooke ever had, now hath, 
or might claim of in and all to the lands aforementioned and expressed to be 
divided and set off unto the said Joseph Bennet in severalty, with all the 
privileges and appurtenances thereto belonging. To have and to hold the 
same unto him, the said Joseph Bennet, his Heirs and Assigns forever in fee 
simple. In witness whereof, the said Nicholas Cooke and Joseph Bennet, 
have hereunto interchangably set their hands and seals the day and year 
afore written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 

JoAB Stafvord, ) Nicholas Cookb and seal. 

BiLAS DowNBR. ) Joseph Bbnnbt and saal. 

Providence ss : Nov. ye G, 1756. Then the within named Nicholas Cooke 
and Joseph Bcnnut, Esquires, personally appeared and acknowledged the 
within instrument to be their free act and deed before me. 

Stepusn Rawson, Assistatant. 

Feb'y 8, 1768, Hec'd and Recorded from the Original. 

M. Hopkins, Reg. 

Record Copy Book 6, Pages 128, 124 and 125. 

This partition having been made sales were made to otliers 
and the settlement advanced. Tlie earliest to remove from 
liliode Island seem to have settled on the New Providence Hill 
as it was called, and to have belonged to the Baptist denomina- 
tion. Following them came other inhabitants of Rhode Island, 
many of them settling farther to the north in what was then 
East Hoosuck, or No. 1, now Adams, and of these very many 
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were Qaakers. To this difference of roligiou is probably due 
the fact that tlie New Providence settlement was not incorpo- 
rated with East Hoosuck into the town of Adams in 1W8, in 
which contingency probably there would have been no Clieshire; 
for, according to the Kev. Jolm W. Yeomansin Field's History 
of IJerkshirc it was the wish of the New Providence settlers to 
l>c incoriwratod with Adams and during 1778 the inhabitants of 
East IJoosnck were twice called on to vote on tlie question of 
extending the charter so as to embrace New Providence, but 
each time rejected this proposition. New Providence Purchase 
must, however, have been subsecjuently aimcxed to the town of 
Adams, by an Act of which we fail to find mention, for, for some 
years prior to 1793 we find the [>cople residing ujwn it dating 
their letters from Adams, and the church established on the 
Hill calling itself the Baptist Church in Adams. The present 
south line of Adams is evidently the old south line of East 
Hoosuck, so that it seems reasonably certain that the part of 
Adams which at the incorporation of Cheshire in 1793 went 
into the new town, was just the New Providence Purchase, and 
that it had been annexed to Adams after the incorporation of 
that town. 

The following list shows the conveyances recorded in the first 
ten books of the Pittsfield Registry of Deeds ninning to per- 
sons named as residents of Rhode Island. It includes all the 
surnames given by Dr. Field in his history as of early and 
prominent settlers in Cheshire, and many more, Jind there is 
reason to suppose that most persons named in it became resi- 
dents on the land conveyed to them : 

Nicliolfts Cooke, Providence, U, I., June 28, 1765. Onc-hrtlf of ccr(4i!n b. 2, p. 667. 
land containing in all 1 176 acres lying nortli and adjoining New Framingliam. Copy. 

Joscpli Bennet, Coventry, H. I., June 28, 1765. Onc-lialf of certain tract b. 2, p. 808. 
containing in all 1176 acres lying north and adjoining New Framingliam. Copy. 

Nicholas Cooke, Providence, R. I., June 26, 1766. Joseph Bennet, Cov- b. 8, p. 656. 
entry, U. I. To each one of them one moiety or half part of 8740 acres and Copy. 
14 perch lying norlluTly and adjoining Lancsborough partly and partly on 
No. 4, excepting 1176 acres now owned by them, Cooke and Bennet. 

Joab Stafford, Coventry, R. I., November 5, 1766. Three several tracts b. 6, p. 408. 
lying between East Hoosuck and Williamsburg, Lot No. 5, 200 acres ; Lot 
No. 17, 100 acres ; Lot No. 22, 99 acres and parta of a certain tract con- 
veyed to us by Aaron Willard and als. 
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B. 5. p. an. John Becklia. Coventry. R. I. , Novomber 6, 1766. Ooo trad of 900 acres 

lying belwoen East Hoosuck and Williamsburg and is Lot No. 1. 
B. 5, p. 800. Nathaniel Jacobs. Providence, R. I., November 6, 1766. Four several 
tracU lying between East Hoosuck and Williamsburg. Lot No. 7. 287 acres 
and Lot No. 10, 110 acres ; Lot No. 11. 66 acres and Lot 25. 125 acres. 
B.5. p.a07. Samuel Low, Providence, R. I.. Novomber 6. 1766. Three several lota 
lying between East Hoosuck and Williamsburg. 84 parts of Lot No. 4 (con- 
taining in all 200 acres) which is 150 acres. The other 14 being set off to be 
appropriated for a meeting house. Also Lot 27. Ill acres ; Lot 28. 108 acres. 

B.5, p. 401. Simeon Smith. Providence. R. I.. Novomber 6, 1766. 2 Loto lying be- 
tween East Hoosuck and Williamsburg. Lot No. 17. 100 acres, and is the 
westernmost half of Lot 8. 

B. 5. P.40S. Jabez Pierce, Providence. R. I., November 6, 1766. Throe several Lots 
lying between East Hoosuck and Williamsburg. Lot No. 2, 200 acres ; Lot 
No. 12, 102 acres ; Lot 20, 100 acres. 

B.O. p. isa. Nicholas Cooke, Providence, R. L.November 6, 1766, Joseph Rennet, 
^^' Coventry, R. I. Division of Lands. (See map.) 

B.5, p. 407. Nicholas Cooke. Providence, R. I., November 11. 1766, Joseph Ucuuct, 
^^' Coventry, R. I. Two certain tracts lying between East Hoosuck and Will- 
amsburg. Lot No. 22. 102 acres ; Lot No. 20. 100 acres. 

B. 6. p. 80S. Joseph Martin. Providence. R. I., November 11, 1766. The easternmost 
half of a 200 a. lot lying between East Hoosuck and Williamsburg and is 
Lot No. 2. 

B. 7, p. lia William Brown. North Providence. R. I., June 10. 1767. Lot No. 118 in 
the 2d division iu Williamsburg. 

as. p. ni. Joseph Aldridge, Qlocester. R. I., June 26, 1707. Lancsborough No. 70 
in the 2d division of Lots. 

B. 7. p. 0«7. Shubal Willmarth. Providence. R. I., October 81. 1767. Land between 
East Hoosuck and Williamsburg. The easternmost half of Lot No. 2. 

B. 6, p. last. Elisha Brown. Warwick. R. I . November 0. 1767. Land iu Lancsbor- 
ough, No. 41 in the 2d division. 

D. 6. p. 181. Elisha Brown, Norwich, R. I.. November 26. 1767. Land in Lancsbor- 
ough. Lot No. 46. supposed to bo iu the 2d division. 

B. 6, p. lao. John Tibits, Warwick, U. L. February 4, 1768. I^and iu No. 4, alias 
Williamsburg and is LoUi No. 116 and 110 iu tlic 2d division 

B. 8. p. 641. Henry Tibit. Warwick, R. L, April 26, 1768. Land in No. 4. alias Will- 
iamsburg and is Lot No. 21 in the 2d division. 

B. 0, p. 188. John Wells, Cranstown, R. I., May 17, 1708. I^uid iu No. 4, alias Will- 
iamsburg. Lot No. 116 in the 2a division. 

B. 7, p. 178. Nicholas Cooke, Providence, R. I., June 25, 1768. Laud in New Provi- 
dence and is part of Lot No. 6. 100 acres about 

B.8, p. 198. Henry Tibils, Warwick. R. I., July 15, 1769. I^and in No. 4, alias 
Williamsburg and is Lot 120 in the 2ii division. 

B. 8, p. 064. Nathan Comstock. Cumberland, R. I., September 20, 1768. Ichabod Com- 
stock, Cumberland, R. I. Land in East Hoosuck and is Lot 5 in the Pro- 
prietors' division. 
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Blisha Brown. Warwick, R I.. October 6. ITOH. Lol No. 46 in the 9d i^%,p.mL 
division, north Ran^^^e in Lanesboroagh. 

Stephen Ciupcnter, Providence. R I., February 8, 1709. Land in New blt, p^«n. 
Providence ami contains 1 15 acres. 

Daniel Brown. Warwick. R. I.. March 1. 1709. Laml in Lanesborough, at, i^an 
Ix>t No. 45. supposed to be in the 2d division. 

Zcbodiali Shepardiion. Providence, U. I.. April 11. 1709. Land lying ar, p^MS. 
between East Iloosuck and Williamsburg and is Lot No. 10. 100 acres. 

Daniel Rennet. Sitimte. R. L, April 22, 1700. liSiMl in No. 4. alias Will- ao. i^B4\ 
ianisburg, Iiot No. 20 and 102 containing 100 acres, each tlio after Draiiglits 
of the Original or home Lot No. 24, being the whole of tlie whole of the 
after Draughts. 

John Tibits, Warwick. R. L. April 24.1709. Land in Lanesborough. a 8, p. 689. 
North Lot No. 70 in the 2d division, except two pieces containing 20 acres, 
and 4 acres part of north Lot No. 1 in the 2d division of 4 acres. Also part 
of cast Lot 06 in 2d division of 20 acres. 

Hczekiali Hammond, Scituatc. R. L. April 26. 1709. Part of 218 acres, a 8, p. 908. 

Uczekiah Hammond. Scituatc. R. I.. April 26. 1769. Part of 218 acres. B. 8, p. »B. 

Nicholas Cooke, Providence, R. 1.. June 21, 1709, Joseph Bennet. New a?, p. 168. 
Providence. Co. of Bcrls. Land in New Providence. (Discharged.) »«««. 

Edmund Jenks. Smitlindd, R. I., Jesse Jcnks. Cumbcriand. R. L. July B.lO,p.63a 
26. 1709. J^nds in East Iloosuck. Lots Nos. 2. 8, and 4 in the west range of 

selling Lou.. j<i2;&'"lS|: 

Nicholas Cooke. Providence. R. L. September 10, 1709. Land in Newnet. Grantor, 
Providence. Lot No. 12, 102 acres and Lot No. 20, 100 acres. **' %o!^^ 

Ichabod Comstock. Smithfield. R. L.October 81.1709. Land in East a 8, p. 184. 
Iloosuck and is a part of Lot 4. 

Peleg Whitford, West Green wicli, R. I., December 15. 1809. Jjand in a 8, p. 897. 
No. 4. aliti-s Willifimsburg. being Ijot No. 115 in the 2d division, containing 
in all 100 acres. 

Henry Bowen, Warren, R. I.. December 27, 1760. Land lying between a 8. p. 98, 
Wcatficld and Shcfflcld, 600 acres by estimation. *^- 

l)nni<>l Oosncr, West Gi^'cnwicli, R. I., April 2, 1770. Ijand in Jericho, a 8, p. 8. 
liarl of l^t 4. 

8aniiu;l Corcw, Providence, R. I., Miiy 14, 1770. Land in New Provi- B. 7, p. 761. 
dcncc, Jjot No. 12, 102 acres ; No. 13, 108 acres and No. 14, 105 acres. 

Andrew Edmunds, Warwick, R. I., May 14, 1770. Land in No. 4. alias b. 8, p. 640. 
Willinra.sburg, Jjot No. Ill in tlic 2d division, 100 acres. 

Benjamin Roberts, Warwicl^, R. I., August 2, 1770. Land in New Provi- b. 7, p. 448. 
dcncc. Lot No. 18, 100 acres. 

Elcazcr Brown, Smithficld, R. I., August 10, 1770. Land in East IIoo- b. 8, p. 186. 
suck, part of Lot No. 4, contains 185 acres. 

Josluin Uccd, Scituatc, R. I., August 31, 1770. Land Ijing between East b. I0,p. on. 
noo.suck and Williamsburg. Lot No. 10, 110 acres; Ix)t No. 11, 05 acres. 

Tiniotliy Mason, Cumbcriand, R, I., September 1, 1770. Land in No. 4, b. 8, p. 838. 
alias William.sbnrg, Jx)t No. 102 in the 2d division. 85i acres. 

Robert Car, West Greenwich, R. I., October 29, 1770. Land in Jericho, a 7, p. BOO 
part of tlic fourtctuitli liOt, 100 acres. 
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B. 7. p. 001. Eliaha Brown, Warwick, R. I., November 18, 1770. Two tracts lying in 
Wiliiamfiburg. Lot No. 117 in the last division. 100. Also the west end of 
Lot No. Ill in the 2d division, 80 acres. 
B. 7, p. 666. Moses Fisk, Scituatc, R. I., November 28, 1770. Land on the mountain 

Qrant, 165 acres. 
B. 7, p. 568. Jol^ Salisbury, Cranstown. R. L, November 28, 1770. Land on the 

mountain Qrant or Qoodricli's Qrant, 104 acres. 
B. 8, p. 78S. Zephanluh Eoech, Qlouccster, R. I., December 4, 1770. I^and in No. 4, 

alias Williamsburg, Lot No. 81 in the 2d division and contains 100 acrop. 
B. 8, p. 060. Jeremiali Smith, the Third. Smithfield, March 28. 1771. Land in East 

Hoosuck and is Lot 11 in the 2d division. 
B. 9. p. 07, Nicholas Cooke. Providence, R. I., June 11, 1771. Land in New Provi- 
« * dence, part of Lot No. G, 65 acres. 

B. 9 p. 97. Willhim Lewis, Richmond, R. I., July 18. 1771. Land lying north and 

adjoining Loncsborougli, Lot No. 5 and part of Lot No. 8 in tlie division of 

Col. Dwight, Qnint. 
B. 9 p. 60. Abeathar Angel, Scituate, R. I., acknowledged September 8, 1771. Land 

in Lanesborough, being a part of the easternmost Lot No. 68 in the 2d. 
B.9 p. 81. Samuel Hopkins. Newport. R. I., October 28, 1771. Land in Qreat Har- 
rington, being part of Lot No. 5 in tlie west division of lots in the upper 

propriety. 
B. 9 p. 88. ^^^ Gilbert, Newport, R. I., October 20, 1771. Land in Qreat Barring- 
ton and in Showcnon purchase— so called — 16 acres. 
B. 9, p. 886. Daniel Coman. North Providence, Co. of Providence, November 28, 1771. 

Land in Lanesborough, JjOt No. 18 in the first division. 
B. 10, p. 781. Charles Arnold. Smithfield, R. I., December 18, 1771. Land in East 

Hoosuck, being Lot No. 6 in the cast Range, 100 acres. 
B. 10, p. 000. Elislia Brown. Warrick, R. L, December 10, 1771. Land in Lanesbor- 
ough. All my lands that I have or ever had — that^is all my right, etc. 
B.9, p. 406. Nicholas Cooke, Providence, R. I., January 16, 1772. Land in New 

Providence, liOt No. 16. 
B.io, p. 188. David Hopkins, probably of Newport, R. I.. March 27, 1772. His father 

Samuel Hopkins bcing'of Newport, R. L Land in Greul Barrington, 21 acres. 
B.l0,p.l«), Samuel Hopkins, Newport, R. I., Marcli 30, 1772. Land in Great 

™^Ke. Barrington. (Discharged.) 
B. 10, p, 208. Thomas Mattcrson, Warwick, R. I. , May 2, 1772. Land in Lanesborough. 

The west lot. Lot No. 52 in the 2d division. 100 acres. 
B. 9, p. 466. Jo'^" YSaV.^ Scituate, Co. of R. L. October 13, 1772. Land in East Hoo. 

suck. No. 5 in the 2d division, containing 200 acres by estimation, 
nop. 681. ^^^^^ Phillips, Glocestcr. U. I., May 4, 1778. Land in Qageborough. 100 

acres and is JjOt 114. 
U 9 p 083 John Phillips, Gloccster, R I., May 4, 1778. Land in Gagcborough, 150 

acres by estimation and is all of Lot 00 in the first division. 
B. 10, p. 474. John Phillips, Gloccster, R. I., June 1, 1773. Laud in Gageborough, 

IjOt No. 33 in tlic first division, 150 acres. 
B.9 p. 047. Joseph Brown, Cumberland, R. 1., June 4, 1773. Land in Gageborough, 

77 acres and 154 rods. 
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James Barker, Middletown, R. I., June 9, 1778. Land in Lanesborongli, B 10,1^518. 
part of the cast Lot No. 66 in the 2d division. Tiie wbole of Lot No. 66 
except 25 acres. 

James Barker. Middletown. R. I.. June 9, 1778. Land in Lanesborongli, B. 10,pw640. 
being part of Ix)t No. 21 and 76 in the 2d division, containing 67i acres. 

John Barker, Newport, R. 1.. June 9, 1778. Land in Lanosborough, being B. 10, p. 5B0. 
part of Lot 21 and 76 in the 2d division, 76 acres. 

James Barker. Middletown, R.L.September 4, 1778. Land In Lanes- B.10,|>.61S. 
1)oroug!i. 1 acre. 

Elislia Brown. Jun'r. Warwick, R. I., October 2, 1778. Land in Gage- B.10,p.6u6. 
l)orough. Homestead containing 140 acres and 128 rods. 

Thos. Bussey, Gloccstcr, K. 1., October 22, 1778. Land in Gageborongh. B. 10, p. 614. 
Farm containing 150 acres. 

Benjamin Ellis, Warwick, R. I., February 5, 1774. Land it Lanesborr B. 10, p. 710. 
ough. Lot 41 in the 2d division. 

John Bray ton, Smilhfield, R. I., December 18, 1784. 22i acres. Possession b. 9, p. 918. 
December 17, 1784. Bxeontfcm. 

Of these men the destribution into localities was as follows : 

Neio Providence, — Joseph Bennett, Joab Stafford, John 
liccklin, Nathaniel Jacobs, Samuel Low, Simeon Smith, Jabez 
Pierce, fFosopli Martin, Shnball Wihnarth, Stepen Carpenter, 
Zebediah Shepardson, Samuel Corew, Joshua Eeed, William 
Lewis, Benjamin Eoberts. 

No, 4, Oagehorouyh^ alius Windsor*, — William Brown, John 
Tibits, Henry Tibits, John Wells, Daniel Bennett, Peleg Whit- 
ford, Andi-ew Edmunds, Timothy Mason« Elisha Brown, Zeph- 
aniah Kcech, John Phillips, Joseph Brown, Elisha Brown, Jr.,. 
Thomas Bussey. 

Laneshoroxigh: — Joseph Aldridge,ElishaBrown,DanielBrown, 
John Tibifj?, Abcathar Angel, Daniel Coman, Thomas Matteson, 
Ben jamin Ellis, James Barker, John Barker. 

East Hoosuck or Adams, — Nathan Comstock, Ichabod Oom- 
stock, Edmund Jeiiks, Jesse Jenks, Eleazer Brown, Jermiali 
Smith, 3d., Charles Arnold, John Fisk. 

To return to the first scttlcre, we find that Capt. Joab Staf- 
ford attended the Genend Assembly at Newport in May, 1762j 
as a Deputy from Coventry. 

Ill 1778 wc find him empowered as Colonel Joab Stafford, to 
issue his warrant to some principal inhabitant of the newly 
incorpomted town of Adams, requiring him to warn the inhab- 
itants thereof to assemble for their first town meeting — and on. 
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the 2l8t of August, 1801, we find him, describing himself as 
Joab Stafford, of Cheshire, gentleman, quit claiming to Allen 
^^SS^i ^^ Adams, gentleman; Daniel Head, yeoman, and 
Timothy Mason, gentleman, both of Cheshire, for $400, all the 
remnant of his land in tlie New Providence Purchase, includ- 
ing 14 acres '^on wliich an execution was sometime since 
extended in favor of Ruloof Wliite against me.'' Doubtless 
the correct records would disclose die cause of action, but it is 
better not to peer too curiously into the gallant Colonel's em- 
barrassments. One of the witnesses to this deed is Richard 
Stafford, perhaps his son, and is acknowledged before Ezra 
Barker, as a Justice, a son of his Rhode Island compatriots. 
Richard Stafford seems to liave married Susannali, daughter of 
Elislia Brown, another of the Rhode Island people, and in 1823 
they were living at Canajoliarie, New York. 

Tradition preserves a pleasant account of his introduction of 
Mra. Stafford to her new homo on the summit of the new 
Providence Hill. While he was mapping out the purcliase and 
erecting a house on the lots to which he took title, his wife 
remained in Rhode Island. When the dwelling was ready for 
occupancy he returned for his family. As they journeyed on 
the good woman sought for an exact description of tlie new 
home she was to occupy and of its surroundings. But the Cap- 
tain did not see fit to gratify hor curiosity, and as they approached 
their destination, sought her opinion of the different dwellings 
and locations which they found upon the road. At last Mrs. 
Stafford found one which delighted her exceedingly, and after 
the Captain had stopped to allow her to examine and admire it, 
she exclaimed, " Oh I if I could only live there I would be per- 
fectly satisfied." W]ioreupon the Captain turned into the 
encloBui'o and informed her that they wei'o at home. 

It was from this homo, whence he could see the summits of 
the Greylock range apparently upon a level with him at the 
west, and the valley of the Iloosac nestling beneath them in the 
north, with glimpses of the vales in which rose the Housatonic 
on the south, that Col. Stafford went with the Berkshiro men 
to the battle of Bennington, where he fought and was wounded. 
Let US ho|X3 that it was from this homo that in the golden 
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autninn days of 1801, throe montlis ^after he had parted with the 
last acre of liis land, liis neighbors witli the old i>a8tor whom he 
helped to bring from llhode Island, at their head, carried die 
departed Colonel down the sontheni 8loi>e of tlie hill to the 
burying ground where his i^enuiins now repose. At the southern- 
most foot of the hill, on a gentle eminence around which curves 
a babbling, crystal watered brook, is that of the ancient burial 
place of Cheshiix) in which 8lcei>s this man, who according to 
the inscription on his tombstone, a stone almost buried to tlie 
earth as though it sought to keep closer company with the dust ' 
of him whom it commemorates, so that he who reads it must 
perforce kneel, " fought and bled in his country's cause at the 
battle of Bennington " and " descended to the tomb with an 
unsullied reputation." In front of him curves a splendid ampi- 
theater of wooded hills, their forest covering almost unbroken, 
extending from Whitford's Rocks to the east to the high pin- 
nicale of quartz which glistens like a jewel in the sun above the 
present village of Cheshire. Behind him rise the slopes of the 
hill which he surveyed and helped to clear and settle, great fields 
of pasturage, from which now almost every dwelling has dis- 
appeared, but rarely vexed with the plough, and trodden but 
seldom by any feet save those of lowing kine and bleating sheep. 
A great beech tree on the edge of the bank above the brook 
shades him from the morning sun, and so sequestered is the 
spot that at this moment a great golden winged woodpecker has 
her nest in a decayed portion of the tree, her notes the only 
Roinul buttlijitof tlio rippling brook to break the absolute silence 
of his long home. A peaceful and appropriate resting pl.ace for 
the patriot and the pioneer, but one which might well receive 
some care from those who are enjoying the fruit of his labors 
and sacrifices of him and his associates. 

In this burial ground are found the monuments of a few of 
these men. Those of others have been removed to the newer 
ground in the present village of Cheshire. 

The following are the copies of all the inscriptions now 

remaining, commencing with that of Col. Joab StaflEord which 

is found in the southeast comer of the ground : 
No. 1. In memory of Col. Joab Stafford, who fought and bled in his 
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OouDtry'8 cause at tho Battle of Bennington, August 16th, t777 ; who departed 
this life Nov. 2*dd. 1801, aged Ti years lie dosccndod to the tomb with an 
unsullied reputation. 

No. 2. In memory of Daniel Bucklin, who was killed by lightning July 
iMth, 1790, in the 16th year of his age The son of Darius and Hannah 
Bucklin. 

No. 8. Erected In memory of Ghxir^sc Brown, who departed this life Sept. 
17th. A. D. 1778, in the 28d year of his age. 

No. 4. In memory of Olive Brown, daughter of Daniel and Chloe Brown, 
«who died Sept. 0th. 1776, aged 4i years. 

No. 6. In memory of Uuldy Brown, daughter of Daniel and Chloe Biown, 
who died Jan'y 8d, 1780. aged 6 months. 

No. 6. In memory of Qeorgo Brown, son of Daniel and Chloe Brown, 
who deceased Oct. 11, 1777, aged 4 yeari. 

No. 7. Erected in memory of Daniel Arnold, who departed this life in 
July, 1707, in the 8ist year of his ago. 

No. 8. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Phcbe liemington, wife of Co*. 
Jonathan Remington, who departed this life June 8tli, 1705, in the 87tli year 
of her age. 

No. 0. In memory of Marhih, daughter of Allen B. and Hannah Green, 
who departed life April 10th, 1807, aged 18 months. 

In oalm ropose thy body lien. 
Thy spirit gone aloft. 

No. 10. Sacred to the memory of Mary, widow of John Warren, who 
died March 8, 1818, in the 61st year of her age. 

No. 11. Sacred to the memory of Sarah, wife of Charles |Wells and 
daughter of John and Mary Warren. Died August 81, 1828, in the 58th 
•of her age. 

No. 12. Sacred to the memory of Quelma Pen, daughter of Charles and 
Sarah Wells, who died March U, 1818. in the 8th year of her age. 

No. 18. Sacred to the memory of Nancy, daughter of Charles aud Sarah 
Wells, who died June 10, 1793, in the 2d year of her age. 

No. 14. Erected in memory of Frances. Widow of John Wells, who died 
the 17th of the 7th month, 1842, in the 98th of her age. 

No. 16. Erected to the memory of John Wells, who died the 17th of the 
7th month, 181 8, in the 69th year of his age 

No. 10. In memory of Elisha B. Wells, son of Ellslui und Mury Wells, 
who died July 12th. 1815. in the 10th year of his age. 

No. 17. Sacred to tlie memory of Elisha Wells, son of John Wells, who 
departed this life April 29, 1822, in the 65th year of his age. 

Most of these were Quakers, and tlie quaint simplicity of tlie 
Quaker thought is shown in tliese inscriptions. 

About the John Wells, who- died the 17th of tlie 7th month, 
1813, in the 69th year of his age, and Frances, his widow, wlio 
survived to the ripe age of 98 there is tliis tmdition. Frances 
was a sister of Daniel Brown and the Browns were well-to-do 
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people. Jolin Wells had nothing but an honest heart, a clear 
head and a strong arm with which to make his way. They 
were married against the wishes of her family, and so distaste 
fnl was the match that she was refused even the smallest setting- 
out. So with nothing but themselves and their love, the newly 
wedded pair, mounted upon one horse, and with no other 
worldly goods, made the journey from Rhode Island to New 
Providence. Another sister married Caleb Tibits, who also 
removed to New Providence, but remained only a short time, 
returning to the older settlement where he could enjoy more of 
the luxuries of life. He took back the opinion that Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells would get along, as Wells had made a clearing, put 
up a log house, and had one cow. The years passed by. John 
Wells worked his farm by daylight and made shoes by fire- 
light. Frances Wells managed the house and the dairy, and 
earned money as a tailoress. They added farm to farm and 
accumulated money until when John died his estate was one of 
the most considerable in Berkshire, and with all this both he 
and Frances had gained the respect of all. Meantime poor 
Caleb Tibcts had wasted his substance, and it was found that 
the daughter, who had ridden portionless away beliind her lover 
had made the better match. 

Leaving tlie quaint burial place, lot us retrace our steps to the 
old Bennett house, one of the few original houses yet remain- 
ing, and follow the road leading from it to the north along the 
western side of the hill. We shall not pursue it a great dis- 
tance, l)efore wc shall cross the line of the southern boundary 
of the New Providence Purchase, the old north line of No. 4 
or Windsor, and a continuation easterly of the old north line of 
New Framinghain or Lanesborough. It can be traced on the 
ground at present for miles to the westward until it disappears 
at the summit of the hill lying to the west of Cheshire. On 
our right rises the gnassy slopes of Stafford hill, a few apple trees 
on the sninniit being all that from this point is now visible to 
indicate that it has been the site of a village. On the left rises 
Mount Amos, wooded on its northern slope, but smooth and 
clear on its southern, in whose maple forests the early settlere 
used to keep the sugar boiling while the wolves howled around 
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the fires in the night. Far below at the north the is Adams 
valley and perhaps a mile in advance of yon, if your eyes are 
keen, yon can see rows of white stones by the road side. It is 
another of the resting places of those first settlors of Now 
Providence. It occupies a little plateau with but a gentle slope 
toward the west, the road sweeping around it down the hill. 
A dark and solemn spruce tree stands in the back ground. It 
was here that these Rhode Islanders of the Baptist denomina- 
tion planted their first church and set up tlie public worship of 
God. No trace remains upon the spot of the ancient building, 
nor any mark by which to fix its location, but tradition says 
that it was next to the road and that its site is now occupied by 
graves. The building, however, is now standing on the north- 
ern slope of the hill, to which it wiis removed, and where as a 
two-story red farm house it still does duty in the cause for 
which it was framed and raised. It has clianged its uniform, 
but still does service in sustaining the preaching of the Word 
in the New Providence Piuxshase. 

Before we enter this village of the dead let us gather some- 
thing of the work which tlioy who rest there did in the found- 
ation and maintainance of a church, which has been the thing 
that more than anything else, must have educated the men and 
women of Cheshire and moulded the life of the town. 

The New Pi'ovidenco Pnrchiise not having boon constitntod 
as a district or township by itself, or included in the limits of 
any such community, was not under the obligation ordinarily 
im|K)8ed of devoting a portion of its land to the support of the 
ministry, or of maintaining public worship. Whatever its 
inhabitants did in the cause of religion was, therefore, a free 
gift, and was done because of tlie moving of the Spirit. As 
before stated many of the more prominent of the early settlers 
were Baptists. They liad no thouglitof escaping the burden of 
supporting public woi-ship, and the story of the chui*ch which 
they founded is best told by its records. Tliese records are in 
the possession of Mr. Shubael W. Lincoln, whose house in the 
extreme easternmost part of Cheshire on the mountain side 
opposite the north sloj^e of the Staiford hill, looks across to 
Qreylock Mr. Lincoln has gathered together many documents, 
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and relics of this early cliurcli and of its inembers and many a 
tradition of its early history. From him the writer learned the 
location of tlie first church and of the homes of several of the 
settlere, and most of the traditions given. 

A CHUBCH RBOORD, ETO. 

" After sundry conference meetings by the Cliristians(in New 
Providence) of the Baptist Denomination that freely receive the 
Old and New Testament as the only rule of their faith and 
practice, and finding themselves in some good measure agreed 
in the Laws and Ordinances of Christ's House. Believing it 
was their duty to unite in a public manner to maintain or keep 
the unity of the Spirit and execute the Laws of Christ by a 
faithful discharge of our duty to God and to one another in the 
love of the Gospel, accordingly being met together on Aug. 28, 
17C9, consulted the standing of those present and finding a 
number that came from Coventry by the pennission of the 
Church of Clirist, there under the pastoral care of Elder Peter 
Werden to whicli they as members did belong having retained 
their unity with one another, it appeared that the church in her 
unity was begun. The same day received Jonathan and Mary 
Richardson upon a letter of recommendation from their brethren 
at Newton. 

Likewise inquired into the standing of Elder Werden with 
regard to his standing with his brethren at Coventry. We were 
informed by Deacon Joseph Bucklin of Coventry, and by a 
letter certifying the stiitc of the case. 

The letter is as followetli. A sliort narrative of facts relating 
to tlie state of religion with tlie people of the Church of Christ 
in Coventry of the Baptist Denomination : 

Wc take this nietliod [to inform yon that our Elder Peter Werden hns 
labored with us in the Qo8i>cl constantly for this twelve years past. And 
some part of the time siicceasfully. Our Iwginnings was but small. The 
Lord blessed us with a happy increase. Bo that we was a few years ago a 
flourishing i>coi)lc in the cause of truth. But since that the I^rd has been 
plcascxl to n'uiovc a !»U!nbcr of the brotherhood by death. A considerable 
number more of the more compact part of the church have removed them- 
selves and families into other parts of the country. Some others have relen- 
quishcd the cause and jxiople they once professed unity with. 

The few that remain for want of unity among themselves have thought 
best to desist their public attendance on the ordinance of the Lord's supper 
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at proaent. Our elder has all the time been Bomewbat low as to bis outward 
suroomstances, bis time mucb taken up in Publick Labour, bis family some- 
wbat numerous so tbai notwitbstanding his exercise at times at hand labour 
and tlie generous communication of friends and brethren to bis support yet 
be has been obliged for the subsistanoe of bis family to invoWe himself Am 
we believe Wariours should not be entangled with the affairs of this life. 
We have laboured for some months past to see if wo might in unity free our 
Eld'r from these Intanglements, but we have laboured without success. 
Upon deliberate consideration of the above facts we cannot tliink it is agree- 
able to truth to require the service of our Eld'r in the relation of a pastor any 
longer. At the same time we freely assert that for the time he has been 
with us as a pastor and brother he has given evidence of the truth of his 
profession in love to God and man. 
Coventry, May 27th, A. D. 1700. 
Signed severally by the Eld'r and brethren. 

Joseph Bucklin, Deacon. 
Pbtbr Wkbdbn, Eld'r. 
Obbdiah Johnson, 
Hbzbkiah Hammond, 
Thomas Matbbsom, 
Thomas Btavford. 
The above and wiUiin is a true copy Rec'd and compared by me. 

Thomas Mattbson, Ch. Clerk." 

^' Upon consulting this letter and the testimony of Deacon 
Bucklin in agreement thereto the church was fully satisfied 
with the character of the elder, and those bretliren that came 
from Coventry, finding the brethi'en or chui*ch at Coventry to 
relinquish the claim to the elder insisted that their former rela- 
tion with the elder was not dissolved, and thei*efore requested 
his services as heretofore. The other brethi*en that had joined 
them freely requested the elder to come and serve the Cliurch 
of Christ in New Providence in the capacity of an elder. The 
present inhabitants very generally joined their request; Elder 
Werden after deliberate consideration cheerfully complied with 
the church's request. Accordingly in March following came 
to the church and since has in Gospel fellowship presided with 
us as our elder. April 12, 1770, at a conference consulted a 
proper time to celebrate tlie Lord's Supper. We cheerfully 
conclude to attend on that Ordinance on the first Lord's Day 
in every month, unless something special prevent, etc. * * 

^^The Church of Christ in New Providence to Brother Joab 
Stafford : 
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Whereas, Yon have for some time openly refnsed to walk 
in nnity witli tlie brotherhood in this place and liave neglected 
to attend chnrch meetings when properly cited thereto to vindi- 
cate yonr charge against Brother Samnel Pettibone. We in 
the name of Christ admonish you to repentance and reforma- 
tion, and we do deny our fellowship with you until the fruit of 
your repentance becomes evident. 

Jonathan Richardson, Clerk." 

Feb. 27, 1777. 

" In 1779 Joab Stafford was restored by repentance." 

"a list of names of the brethren and sisters of the first 

baptist ohuroh of christ at new providence. males 

and females that came from coventry. 

MEN*8 NAMES. SOMEN'S NAMXB. 

Peter Wcrdcn, Elder. Mercy Werden, 

Joab StnfTord, 

Samuel Low, Almy Low. 

Joseph Bennett, Unice Bennett, 

John Day, Bety Read, 

John Lee, Deliverance Nichols, 

John Bucklin. Martha Lee. 

TiroSR RRCOMRNDRD AND UKCETVRD FROM DISTANT PLACES. 
MKM*R NAMES. WOMEN *8 NAMES. 

Jonathan Bichardson, Mary Uichardson, 

John Eaton, Jennme Wilmarth, Bopt. 
Eliakiin Richmond. Bnpt. July 5, 1770. July 5. 1770. 

Samuel Kch^y, Dority Wilmartli, 

Ezekicl Mighclfl, Margaret Mighels, 

Stephen Carpcndcr, Almy Carpender. 

Jeremiah Smith. Almy Allen, 

I>cwis Walker, Bapt. Sept. 3, 1772, Mary Brown. 

Barnabas Allen, Mary Wilmarth, 

Lazarufl Ball. llannali Worrin, 

Samuel Warren, Hannah Perkins, 

William Brown, Koziah Perkins, 

MoRcs Perkins, Amplias Jones. 

AVilliam llnnhH. Elizabeth Proeser, 

Elislia narinton, Hannah Broadway, 

Srth AVnrin. Jane Oallop, 

(Jrori^i' nadcork, Hanntdi Hanks, 

Elizcr Phillips, Rachel Cluelin, 

Isniah Lcsurc. Rachel fjcsure. 
Benjamin Preston. 

THOSK RKCKIVKD AND IJAmSKD TN THE LATK WORK OF GOD IN 

THIS PLACE, 1772. 

men's NAMES. women's NAMES. 

John Wilmarth, Jr., Bapt. Apr, 4, 1772, Lois Smith, 
Simon Smith, Esther Werden, 

Elihu Williams, Hannah Sceals, 
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Samuel Btreeter, 
Thomas Sceals, 
Richard Lewis, 
Stephen Clark, 
John Warrin, 
Nehemiah Ricliardson, 
Ichabod Prosser, 
Ephraim Wilmartli, 

Enos Jones, 
Benjamin Barker, 
Tilson Barrows, 
William Williams. 
James James and wife, 
Ck)mfort Cook, 
Eld'r Eben Jones, 
Israel Cool, 
Thomas Smith, 
Klisha Rriggs, 
John ilununond, 
Simeon Andres, 
Jonatiian Rcmenton, 
Aaron Bowen, 
Benager Tubs 

Gideon Ilinman, 
Noali Hinman, 
Noah Murraugh, 
Samuel Pettalx)ne, 
Richard Brodway, 
Jarcd Munson, 
El)er Murraueh, 
Joseph Haskill, 
Elezer Rodes, 
Israel Cole, 
James Dodge, 
Seth Jones, 
William Peters, etc. 



Unis Parkins, 

Keziah Eaton, 

Abigail Richardson, 

Daborali Brown, 

Hepzibah Bowen. 

Lucende Werden, 

Ruth Hail. 

Deliverance Warren, 

Susanah Warren. 

Hannali Ix»urc, 

Rachel Lesure, 

Ruth Chase, 

Persa Chase, 

Elener Cook, 

Susanna Cook, Rec. 1778, 

Phcsbe Nichols, Rec. Doc. 4, 1788. 

Sarah Bennett, Rec. Jan. 80, 1789. 

Jane Bucklin, 

Uulh Car|Nmter. Rec. 1780 

Klvinu Andres, Rec. Juno 0. 1780. 

Anna Hammond. Rec. Oct 8, 1780. 

Esther Carpenter, 

DeliveranceRichardson, R. Apr. 1 ,1700 

Lucy Bowen, Rec. July 1. 1790. 

Marty Brown, Rec. Mar. 81, 1701. 

Susannah Bowen, 

SaiiUi Richmau. 

Phclie Richmond. 

liachel Smith, 

Esther Richardson, 

Judith Richmond, 

Hannah James. 

Abigail Thayer, 

Azuba Murraugh, 

Thankful Hanks, 

Sister Burden, etc." 



Tliere are about 500 members whose names appear on the 
book. 

Elder Peter Werden continued to be the pastor of the church 
for nearly forty years, until his death on the 21st of February, 
1808. lie was a remarkable man, somewhat unlettered perliaps, 
but full of gmce and zeal, and actuated by love of God and 
man. His epitaph is siiid to have been composed by himself 
before he left Coventry. The discipline of his church was 
strict and it cannot be doubted that its work was of the utmost 
imporhmce to the well being of the community. He was sup- 
ported in this wise ; and from this instance of the unbroken 
service rendered for more than a century by a modest donation 
to religious uses, the charitably inclined may take courage. 
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As wo have seen, the proprietors of the purchase were not 
obliged to devote a part of it the support of religion. But 
Nicliolas Cook and Joseph Bennet leaming tliat a church had 
been thus founded at New Providence, by a deed of which the 

following 18 a copy, heli)ed the good cause along. 

"To ALL Pboplb to whou thrsb Presents shall comb : We, Nicholas 
Cooke, of Providence, in the Counly of Providence and Colony of lUiodo 
Island Esq, and Joseph Bennet of a place called New Providence in the 
County of Berkshire and province of the Massachusetts Bay Esq., send 
Greeting : Know ye that we the said Nicliolas Cooke and Joseph Bennet for 
the promoting piety virtue and Religion do freely give grant and convey unto 
Colonel Joab Stafford of the same place called New Providence and to his 
heirs and assigns forever. Fifty acres of land lying in said New Providence 
and to be taken oft from ihe northeast part of number four in tlic Plan 
thereof drawn by the said Joab Stafford wliicli said Fifty acres is butted and 
bounded as followeth. to-wit : Easterly on the lot number five One Hundred 
rods, Soutlu Hy on part of said lot number four. Eighty rods. Westerly also on 
part of said lot number four One Hundred rods and northerly on a highway 
Eighty rods. To have and to hold the said given and granted premises 
unto him the said Joab Stafford his heirs and assigns forever in trust for 
the use and purpose following, that is to say, as a ministerial lot, or a glebe 
land for the better support and maintenance of the first Anabaptist Minister 
of the Gospel who shall be duly ordained and settled according to Law over 
the Anabaptist Sociot}' or Congregation in New Providence aforesaid (or by 
whatsoever name the same place may be called) and also for the better sup- 
port and maintenance of each and all his successors, for the time being 
forever, who shall ho duly ordiiined to the Pastoral Care of said Anabaptist 
Society Church or Congregation and shall hold and possess the princi- 
ples of the Annabaptists during their several and respective Ministries or 
pastoral Care of said Church or Society. Provided always tliat if the said 
Land or the Rents profits and Incomes thereof sliould at any lime hereafter 
l>e converted lo any other use or purpose wliaUjver than what is afore spec- 
ified or should \w in any niauncr nusapplied or prcvcrtcd contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of these presents than the said Fifty acres of Land 
with all the improvements thereon shall revert and return to the said Nicho- 
las Cooke and Joseph Bennet, their heirs and assigns to be held and enjoyed 
by them forever in fee simple as their former estate. In witness wiierbop 
we have hereunto set our hands and seals the seventeenth day of January 
One thousnTid seven lunulrcfl and seventy 1770. 

Signed sonlcd and delivcrod in presence of us, 

Bkn.t. Cusiiino, Jun'u, Petku Wkudkn, / Nicholas Cooke and senl. 
Peter Werden, Samiel Low. f Joseph Bennet and seal. 

Providence, ss : at Providence the 18 day of January A. I). 1770. Per- 
sonally appeared Nicholas Cooke Esfj'r the signer and sealer of this instru- 
ment and acknowledged the sanje to Ikj his voluntary act and deed hand and 

seal before me. 

A. Alwell, Just, of Peace. 
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Berkshire, as : Sept. 5, 1771, Joseph BoDDOt Esq'r the Grantor in this 
instrumeot acknowledged the same to bo hU act and deed. 

Coram Mabk HorKiNs, Just. Pacs. 
Sept. 6, 1771 Reed and Recorded from ye original. 

11. Hopkins. lU^. 
Reconl Copy Bk 8, Page 774 anil part of 776. 

On January 17th, 1770, was tlins deeded 50 acres of their 1)eBt 
land on the northern slope of the liill to Joub StafTonl hi trust 
as a ministerial lot or glebe land for the sup|)ort of a preacher 
of the Anabaptist denomination. Upon this land lived Elder 
Peter Werden, and from it lie obtained his sul)8i8tence. Ho 
was succeeded in the ministry by Elder Braman, and he by 
Elder Bloss, described as a stirring, practical man, under whose 
administration the old church building was removed to the 
glelx) land, a now church having been some time l)efore erected 
on the top of the hill, where was a flourishing and Ixsautif ul vil- 
lage, the first village of Oheshire. It had l)esides the church, its 
post office and its Masonic Lodge. Of all the buildings which 
then crowned the summit of the hill, not one remains. The 
new church decayed and fell, and most of the farm houses liave 
been removed to Adams. After a time the church organiza. 
tion became moribund. Elder John Inland supplied the pulpit 
for some time, but was never settled as ]>astor of the church. 
Elder Sweet also preached there. After the dcstmction of the 
new chui*ch building, however, a claim was made by the heire 
of the donors of the glebe that the conditions of the deed 
of trust had been broken and its land forfeited. This claim 
was successfully resisted in the Courts and Shubael W. Lincoln 
appointed Trustee. He now holds the trust, and applies the 
income of the 50 acres to the support of pi*eaching in a school 
house in the vicinity, looking hopefully for the time when he 
may see a tasteful chapel again crowning the old hill. 

Let us cuter the sacred ground and spend a few moments 
with the pastor and his iiock. 

But we must first rucord an episode of their work and discip- 
line which throws light on the manner of men they were and 
the views they held. 

Col. Samuel Ix)w was one of the most wealthy and promi- 
nent of those who founded the settleuient and the church. His 
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residence was nearest to its site. In 1763 lie was entrusted witli 
the dnty of mising a lottery to raise and grade tlie streets of 
Providence in Rhode Island. In New Providence he owned 
slaves — four at least. William Dimon and Molly Dimon and 
their two children, one of whom was Antony. About 1790 he 
removed to Palatine, New York, having freed old William and 
Molly, but taking Antony and the girl with him. He after- 
ward applied to the church for a letter of dismissal, but it was 
refused unless he would free the slaves. A long correspon- 
dence between him and Elder Werden ensued of which this is 
a sample : 

" Dear JiroUusr : — Wc received your letter and tlie bretliren hath hcanl It 
red. That part tliat concerns Antoncy and it doth not serve onr minds : our 
minds is tliat your duty was to have set Iiim at liberty at the ago of twenty- 
one whicli was alM>ut a year ago, and as to the bills of costs that you speak of 
you and he must scuttle tliat yourselves. We look u|K)n it wc have nothing 
to do in that matter. Wc wish you very dear brother to attend to the prop- 
osition you mentioned all men are born free. Therefore our request and 
desire is you liberate him emediatcly to case our Sister and us of our pain as 
we we thinK it will dishonor our profession if it is not dun. # # # 

Adams, March 2, 1792." 

The copy among the files of the church is thus endorsed : 

**A copy of a letter sent to brother Samuel Low at Palatine, N. Y." 

And it may be well here to refer to a brief account of Elder 
Werden given by Elder John Leland in his works. Elder p. aio. 
Lclaiid removed to CMicshirc in 1791. Besides the church of 
which we are speaking there were at thiit time two others, one 
called the Six princMplu church, making the laying of hands a 
a j)rerc(inisite to coniinunion, and the other, with which Elder 
Inland united, which had dissented from the Six principle 
Church, and was called the Second Baptist Church, and is said Loiand^H 
to have contained about seventy members, and all these churches 
belonged to what was called the Shaftesbury Association. 

This sketch seems from its expressions to have been delivered 
at the funeral of Elder AVcrden : 

"A HIOUIlArillCAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHAllACTKU OF THE llEV, 

PBTEU WERDEN, 

who (lied at (licshire, on I^nl's day, the 21st of Feb., 1808 Tlie funeral 
wrts ntteiulcd the Wednesday following by a large assembly of people. An 
appropriate discourse was delivered on the occasion, from Acts xiii. 36, 87, 
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by the Rev. John Lcland ; at the close of which, the following lines were 
ezliibited : 

Howl« fir tree« for the oedar it fallen t 

Help, Lord, for the godly oeaseth ; for the rlghteooi is taken away from among men. 
My Father, my Vatner, the chariot of Israel and the horsowou Uieroof , Lot me dio 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

Elder Werdcn was born June Otli, 1728, and ordained to the work of the 
ministry, at Warwick, Rhode Island, May, 1751, in the 24th year of his age. 
When he first began to preach, he was too much of a New-light, and too 
strongly attached to tlie doctrine of salvation by sovereign grace, to be gen- 
erally received among the old Baptkt Churches In Rhode Island, which liad 
been formed partly upon the Armenian plan, until tlic following event opened 
the door for him. A criminal by the name of Carter, was executed at Tower 
bill. This occasion collected abundance of people from all parts of the 
Btate. Wliile the criminal stood under the gallows, young Wcnlen felt sucli 
a concern for his soul, that he urged Iiih way through the crowd ; luid lieing 
assisted by the sheriff, he gained access to Carter and addressed him as fol- 
lows : '* Sir, is your soul prepared for that awful eternity, into which you 
will launch in a few minutes ?" The criminal replied. " I don't know that 
it is, but I wish you would pray for me." In this prayer, Mr. Werdcn was 
so wonderfully assisted in spreading the poor man's cose before the throne 
of Qod, that the whole assembly were awfully solemnis&ed and most of them 
wet tlieir cheeks with their tears. This opened a great door for his minis- 
trations, both on the Main and on the Island. He preached at Warwick, 
Coventry, and many other places with good success, about nineteen years 
and then moved in 1776, into this place, wheie he has lived and administered 
almost thirty-two years. In his first religious exercises, he was led to dig 
deep into his own heart where, he found such opposition and rebellion, that 
when he obtained pardon, lie attributed it to sovereign grace alone ; which 
sentiment, so interwoven in his own soul, he ever proclaimed aloud to a 
dying world. Nothing appeared to be more disgustful to his mind, than to 
bear works and grace mixed togctlicr, as the foundation of a sinner's hope. 
To hold forth the lamb of Qod as a piece of a Saviour ; or to consider the 
self exertions of a natural man, to be the way unto Christ, the true and only, 
were extremely displeasing to that soul of his. which delighted so much in 
proclaiming eternal love, redeeming blood, and matchless grace. Sound 
judgment, correct principles, humble demeanor, with solemn sociability, 
marked all his public improvements, and mingled with all his conversation 
in smaller circles, or with individuals. In him, young preachers found a 
father and a friend ; distressed churches, a healer of breaches ; and tempted 
souls a sympathizing guide. From his first coming into this place, until he 
was seventy years old, lie was a futlier to the Baptist Churches in Berkshire 
and its environs, and in some sense an apostle to them aU. His painful 
labors for the salvation of sinners, the peace of the churches, and purity of 
the ministers, will never be fully appreciated, until the time when he shall 
stand before his Judge, and hear the words of his mouth, **Wcll done, good 
and faithful servant." The character which I have drawn of the life and 
labors of the man, who now lies sleeping in death before our eyes, many of 
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yoa know to be tnic. From the sternness of liis eyes and the bhish of 
his face, a stranger would have been led to conclude that he was sovereign 
and self-wilUx! in his natural habit of mind.but on acquaintance, the physiog- 
nomist would have been agreeably disappointed. He had so much self- 
government, tliat he has been heard to say, that, except when he had the 
small-pox, he never found it hard to keep from speaking at any time, if his 
reason told him it was best to for1)car ; and no man possessed finer feelings, 
or treated the character of others with more delicacy than he did. He had 
an exalted idea of the inalienable rights of conscience ; justly appreciated 
the civil rights of man, and was assiduous to keep his brethren from the 
chains of ecclesiastical power. His prcacliing was both sentimental and devo- 
tional ; and his life so far corresponded with the precepts which he taught, 
that none of his hearers could justly reply, " Physician heal thyself." A 
number of revivals have taken place in the town and congregation where he 
lios resided and preschcd, and a number of ministers have been raised up in 
Uie church of which he was pastor. For about ten years his physical and 
mental powers have been on the decline, and how many times have we heard 
him rejoice, that others increased though he decreased ; but his superannua- 
tion was not so great as to prevent the whole of his usefulness, and his hoary 
head was a crown of g^ory unto him. A number of times he has been heanl 
to pray, that he might not outlive his usefulness, which has been remark- 
ably answered in his case, for the Sunday before he died, he preached to the 
people — he preached his last. The disease which closed his mortal life, 
denied his friends the solemn pleasure of catching the balm of life from his 
lips, in his last moments. He had finished his work before, and nothing 
rcnuiinc<l for hini to do but to die. Bocrates, the patient philosopher, said to 
have never been angry In his life, when dying, was vexed. The cause was 
this : his pupils asked him what he would have tliem do with his body after 
he was dead. To whom he sternly replied, " Have I been so long with you, 
and taught you no better ? After I am dead, what you see will not be 
Socrates. ScKratos will then l>c among the gods. The Improvement which 
I now nuikc on Mk^ words of this pliilosoplier Is this : what we sc^e here lying 
before our eyes, is not Wcrdcn, this is but the shell. His soul Is now among 
the angels and saints In light, before the throne of glory. I will not say 
that his soul is under tlic altar with others, crying " How long, O, Lord, 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth," because he did not offer his life on the altar of martyr- 
dom ; but I have an unshaken belief that his soul has left all its tribulation, 
l)cing wttJ»hcd and made white in the blood of the Lamb, and is now basking 
in the sun beams of immortal noon. JiCt the inhabitants of Cheshire i*eflect 
a moment on the dealings of God toward them. Within about three years, 
three ministers belonging to Cheshire, have dcpartetl this life. The pious 
Mason took the lead — the pleasing Covell followed after — and now the 
arduous Werden, who has been in the miinstry a longer term than any Bap- 
tist preacher left behind in New England, has finishe<l his course, in the 
eightieth year of his age, wlnle Lcland remains alone to raise this mommient 
over their tonilw." 
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(Copy from Uic writings of Eldor John Ixiliind, pages 810, 820 and 821.) 

We will not longer delay to enter the sacred ground, and 
read the inseriptions which tell of the lives and deaths of the 
pastor and his flock. 

The inscriptions are as follows, commencing with the cost 

line at the south end, the lettera indicating the rows and the 

numbers the position : — 

1 A. Iq memory of Elizabeth B. daughter of Epliriam and Experience Fisk, 

who died Augt. 26th, 1888 ; aged 26 years. 

We trust her soul has gone 
To dwell with Christ above. 
There she will sing His praise 
or ovorlusting love. 

HA. In memory of Juliu A., daughter of E[>hrnim uud Exiierience FiHk, who 

died Augt, 24lli, 1885 ; ugcd 18 years. 

The roses Bloom but to decay. 
While sweetest o<lors from them rise, 
Thus pass the flower of life away 
To liHppincHs beyond tho skies. 

3 A. In memory of K.xixirlentxi, wife of Kpluiilm Fisk, wlio dit^i Ot:t. Otli, 18:t8. 

aged 44 yeiu's. 

Blessed be thy slumbers in the hours of day. 
And bright thy rising in the eternal day. 

4 A. (down Amy M.. wife of H. Rowland and daughter of Ephruim and Exi)crienco 
and broken.) pj^^^ died July 8th. 1825. aged 18 years. 

Stop my friend, O, take anotlier view, 

I'he dust that moulders here 

Was once beloved like you. 

No longer then on future time rely. 

Improve the present and prepare to die. 

5 A. (down Ephmim Franklin, son of Eplmiim and Experience Fiak, died June 0th. 
and broken.) iggS, aged 11 mo. 

M'hls beauteous bud so young and fair, 
in paradise might l)loom. 

G A. Lydia E. , daughter of Ephraini and Exixjricnce Fisk, died Feb'y 14lh, 

1828, aged 17 yeixrs. 

The lovely youth in early bloom 
Are summoned to the silent tomb, 
I.ike flowers of snrinK they pa.s8 away 
And hlumber in tite silent day. 

7 A. This monument i.s crectL'd to tlic memory of Harriet Melvina and Ellzix 

Melvora, twin daughters of Anthony and Sally B. Burton. Eliza M., died 
Jan, 20, 1822, aged 14 years and mo., IIurricL M. diwl Oct. 17, 1823, aged 
15 years and 8 mo. 

s A. William Towner, son of Anthony and Sally S. Burton, died Oct, 11, 1818. 

ageil 1 year and 11 mo. 

\i A. Died on the 81st of Oct., 1802, Daniel, son of Anthony and Sally S. Bur- 

ton, aged 11 months. 

As fades the before its bloom is tn*owu. 
So fade— ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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James Dewane, son of Anthony and Sally S. Burton, died August 25, lo A. 

1828, aged 14 mo8. 

In memory of Hopzibali, daughter of Joseph and Laura Burton, who died \\ a. 

April 11th, 1816, aged 18 months and 11 days. 

In memory of Betty Read, wife of Joshua, who died Sept. 8t]i, 1816. 12 A. 

aged 82 years. 

In memory of Hannah Haskins. daughter of Joshua llaskins and Lydia, 18 A. 

hi's wife, was Iwrn in Taunton, June28lh, 1746, and dic<l Oct. 

Mrs. Chloe Root, died Nov. 10, 1795, in the 56lh year of her age. 14 A. 

In memory of Martha Mason, consort of Barnanl Mason, who died March 15 B. 

12, 1822, aged 42 years, 4 montlis and 28 days. 

All readers that now pam by. 
As Tou are now, so once was I 
As 1 am now, so yon must be. 



As TOU are now, so once was I, 

1 am now, so y( 
Prepare for death and follow mo. 



Norman 1., son of Shubael W. and Adaline Wells, died August 17th, 1826, 16 C. 

aged 8 years. 

Sacred to tlie memory of Lydia Flsk, consort of Col. Francis Fisk, who 17 C. 

departed this life October 20th. 1820. aged 87 years, nios. and 15 days. 

Death with its unbounded sway 
llaih swept mv favorite and bosom friend away, 
But. oh, why should I murmur or complain, 
My earthly and mortal loss is her eternal irain. 

In memory of William P., son of Francis and Lydia Fisk, who died May 18 C. 

7th, 1817, aged 18 years, 5 months and 28 days. 

Thus fades the flower ore 'tis bloom. 

8o fades our hofies and w^ithers in the tomb. 

Sacred to the memory of Lydia Fisk, who departed this life July 22, 1819, 18 C. 

in the OGth year of her age. 

Sweet Is the hour that brings the pilffrim rest. 
And calls the laborer to her peaceful home. 

This uionnniont is orortcd to the memory of Rphraim Fisk, who deparleil !• r. 

IhiH lir«; Mnrf'h 10, 18i:i. In the 02 year of Ills age. 

Dcaih unto nio 1h f^tiodnosn, 
To It 1 am coinn4>H04l« 
My soul to I'hrlMt the living 
1 tniHt will ever l»o enclosed. 

Sarrccl to (lie memory of Lydia Fisk. who departed this life Oct. 2. 1804, 20 C. 

agc<l 14 years, 2 mo. and 7 d. Her death was occn.sioncd by a fall from an 
horse. This drops the lily that is mature ! She was the daughter of Eph- 
raim nnd Lydin Fisk. 

Ephniim, son of Slinbael nnd Judith C. Wilnmrth, died Sept. 3, 1810, in 21 C. 

his ?A\\\ year. 

Capt. ShnlM'al W. Wells, Cheshire, died Nov. 0, 1848, in his 51st year. 23 D. 

Dearest father thou hast left us, 
And thy loss was deeply felt. 
But tls (}<>d that hath bereft us. 
lie can all our sorrows heal. 

Adline, wife of Slnibuel W. Wells, died Dec. 25tli, 1825, nged 27 years. sm D. 

Sacred to the memory of Clarisa. consort of Henry AVibnarth, who de- 25 d 

parted this life October 4tb. 1812, in the 24lh year of her nge. 
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seD. 

27 D. 

28 D. 

89 D. 
80 D. 

II B. 



asB. 



88B 
84 B. 



86 F. 



Sacred to the memory of Maity, consort of Henry Wilmarth, who departed 
this life May 24. 1811, in the 25th year of her age. 

In memory of Ephraim. son of Capt. Bhuhael Wilmarth and Molly his 
wife, who departed this life June 16th, 1785, in 

In memory of Molly, wife of Capt. Shubael Wilmartli, who departed this 
Oct. 2, 1700, in the 48th year of her age. 

Sacred to the memory of Capt. Bhubad Wilmartli, who departed this life 
Oct. 80th, 1800, in Uie 70th year of his age. 

In memory of Hannah, wife of Shubael Wilmarth, Esq'r, who died May 
2d. 1820, aged 84 years. 

In memory of Amey, wife of Stephen Carpenter, who died 6th of Sept, 
1786, in the 45tli year of her age. Iluth his second wife, who died April 5th, 
1780, in tlie 87th year of her age. Ruth, their daughter, died 16th of Feb'y. 
1780, aged mos. George his son died in Dearfiold, Oneida County, N. T., 
27 of August. 1808. in the 20th year of his age. 

This n)onumont is erected in memory of Stephen Carpenter, who died Feb, 
6th, 1815, in ye 75th year of his age. He was ordained Deacon of the First 
Baptist Church in Chesliire, July 1st, 1788, and continued to fill the office 
with honor to himself and to the Christian religion. 

Sacred to the memory of Capt. Phillip Mason, who departed this life July 
21, 1818, in the OOtli year of his age, (Inscript.) 

Sacred to the memory of Mary Mason, who departed this life Oct. 80, 

1808, in the 04th year of her ago. 

Death wai to me no penal stroke, 
But was a sweet reposA, 
My Hoal*! with Christ, the eternal rock. 
My day shali never oloee. 

In memory of Allen Brown, Esq., who died Dec. 8, 1820, in the 61st year 
of his age. 

Alas thou art gone, forever gone. 
Deep in thv silent sleen 
And long shall friendship's bosom mourn. 
And faithful memory weep. 



86 F. (fanoed) 

87 F. (fenced) 



In memory of Rebecca Converse, who died Sept. 25th, 1835, aged 07 years. 
This monument is erected to the memory of Cupt. Charles Converse, who 
dieii Jan'y 81, 1830, in the o7Ui year of his age. (Inscript.) 

38 F. (fenced) In memory of Rebecca C. Luther, wife of Royal P. Lulher, who died Jan. 

6, 1^2, aged 17 years, 8 montlis and 12 days. 

Rohecoa hus gone. etc. 

39 G. Here lies the Ixxly of Peter Wenlcn, late pastor of the Church in Cheshire. 

He was l)orn .liinc Gtli. 1728. Converted by the mighty power of Qo<i to tlie 
Lord ,lc6us C/'hrist, May 0th, 1748. In the month of May, 1751 he was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry in Warwick and continued measurably 
faithful in his postoriil charge to the close of his which was Feb'y 21, 1808. 

11 is soul to God he us*d to send 
I'o cry for p'&ce for foe and friend, 
But blessed be the Hod of ix>ve, 
lILs soul is now with (Christ above, 
This crumbling sculpture keeps the clay 
'lliat used to house his noble mind. 
But at the renurrection day, 
A nobler body he shall fluu. 
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In memory of Col. Peter Werdoii, who was born March 6th, 1761. HIa ^ ^ 

earthly existence was terminated Dec. 6. 1816, being in the 56th year of his 
age. 

While here In dust hbi Mhcs reHt, 
Ills soored memory shall be blest ; 
AH titles fade and friendship dies, 
Bnt Tirtne lives beyund the KkleH. 

In memory of CMnrissa A. Wcrdcn, dniigliter of KVXv.w and Chloo Wcrden, 41 G. 

who died Dec. 10, 1811, aged 6 mos. 

This lovely had no yonng and fair, 
(Called hence by early doom ; 
Had time to show how sweet a flower 
For i>aradlse could bloom. 

Lucinda. daughter of Mr. James and Mrs. Rcnunccy Brown, died March 42 O. 

2, 1810, aged 14 months and 7 days. 

Sacred to the memory of Joseph L., son of Dexter and Lucy Mason, who 48 G. 

died April 24th, 1810. in the 8d year of his ago. 

Sleep, sweetest babe, etc. 

Dolly, wife of Nicholas Brown, died March 11, 1840. in her 77lh year. 44 U. 

In memory of Sarah C, daughter of Homer and Mary H. Wllmarth, who 4B I. 

died Jan. 11, 1881, aged 6 mos. 

In memory of Joseph Manchester, who died Nov. 13. 1824. in the 28th ^i^jjj'^n®" 

year of his age. 

Alas, thou art i?one. forever gone 
Deep in thy silent sleen. 
And lone 8nall friendship's bosom mourn. 
And faithful memory weep. 

Sacred to the memory of Doct'r William Jenckes, who departed this life 47 L 

Oct. 20th, 1794. in the 89th year of his age. 

Rest, precious dead beneath this mound which the lorn mourners raiseth 
here — while lisping orphanage around pour forth the filial tribute dear. Can 
this dust live. Blind nature cries — the Gospel answers, yes. when Christ 
descends, the saints shall rise and hail, etc. 

Freelove, daughter of Joseph Brown, and successive consort of William 49 i. 

Jenks and David Gushing (Physicians of Cheshire, who here rest from their 
labors) Born Dec. 17. 1764, Died suddenly March 8, 1848. in her 79th 
year. 

In mnnory of Doct'r David Cushing, who departed this life Sept. 81, 40 1. 

1814, in the 47th year of his ai»c. 

The fragile man is paf»8inp swift aw«y 
And roonnnments of brasi* and stone decay. 
On friendship's tablet shall thy memory last 
Till time is o'er and rectllectlon past. 

In memory of Lucy, wife of Bonj. Brown, who (IhmI October the 17th, go I. 

1794. aged 20 years. Also in memory of Nur<;lssa and Orrlsa and Bonja- 
daughtcrs and son of Benj. and Lucy Brown. Narci&sadicd March 11, 1787, 
aged 5 mos., Orrisa born March the 13, 1700, age 2 years, Benj. born Au- 
gust the 21, 1794. 

In memory of Benjamin Brown, who departed this life Sept. 22, 1809, 61 i. 

aged 43 years. 

Friends and physicians could not save, etc. 
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^ I. Iq memory of Joseph Brown, who died the 9Ui of January, 1807, in Uie 

80ih year of his ago. 

531. (down In memory of widow Ilopcslill Brown, wlio died Sept. 31, 1815, in tho 
and broken) ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

54 I. In memory of Joseph, son of Timothy and Oliloe Mason, wlio died Sept, 

29, 1796, aged 19 years and 2 days. 

55 I. Sacred to the memory of John Mason, wlio departed thin life June 17th, 

1810, in the 40(h year of his age. 

Behold and see as you pass by, 
As you are now, so onoe was i. 
As I am now. so must you be. 
Prepare for death and follow me. 

A 56 J. In memory of Julia Gushing, born July 26, 1808 and died June 30. 1820 

56 J. (down In memory of Mrs. Nancy Briggs. wife of Capt. Allen Briggs, who died 
and Woken) ^t Adams Dec. 21, 1818. aged 56. 

O, death, thou hast conquered me, 
hut thy rcljcn shall have an end. 
For I know that my Uudouraer liveii 
And in him 1 trust to deliver me 
From the dark prison of the icrave. 

57 J. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Chloe Mason, consort of Timothy Mason, 

who departed this life March 5th, 1812. in the OOlh year of her age. 

5S J. Timothy Mason, died Dec. 24, 1832, ae. 87. 

50 K. Juliett, wife of Luke Dcuisou, died Dec. 23, I>H3, in the 38d year of her 

age. 

(jO K. Sacred to the memory of Elijah, son of Simeon and Chloe GK>fT, who de- 

parted this life July 20. 1812. 

61 K. In memory of Isaac Hathaway, who was born July 29th, 1729 and de- 

parted this life December 25th, 1798. (lied Sandstone.) 

(;;> K, In memory of Phcebe, the wife of Isaac Hathaway, who died August 18th, 

1785, aged 51 years, and had been the mother of 16 children, 13 of which 
were living at her death. 

Descending from this village of the dead toward the south- 
west, thence |)}i«8 around Mount Amos, and overlook the valley in 
which is the present iiourishing village of Ciiesiiire. This vil- 
lage lies in the valley of the Iloosac, and is in that part of the 
town formerly I^nesborough. There was very early a road 
following the stream and leading from the center of the County 
to East Iloosac. Crossing this a road over the foot-hills of 
Grey lock from Lanesborough, and the present village has 
grown up around the four corners made by the intersection of 
these roads. AVhen the New Providence Hill was populous 
and flourishing it is said that there was but a single house 
where the present village stiinds. 

It is diflicult to trace the early settlement of this portion of 
the town, at least without more time than the present writer 
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has been able to devote to tlie task. The settlers were citizens 
of a large town the social and political center of which was over 
the hill to the west. Tliey differed from the most of their 
fellow-citizens in religious belief ; and in the early records of 
the Six Principle Church and the Second Baptist Church 
would probably be the richest field for investigation into their 
names and acts. 

£h*sha Brown, of Warwick, seems to have been the earliest 
to remove, his deed of IM No. 4G in tlie 2d Division, North 
range, bearing dite Cctober fi, 1768, while Daniel Brown, of 
Warwick, the more prominent man and largest land-holder 
bought No. 45 in the following March. John Tibits, also of 
Warwick, took the North Lot No. 70 in April, 1769, and 
Abeather Angel, of Scituate, R. I., the Easternmost Lot 63 in 
Sept., 1771. Thomas Matteson, of Warwick, the West Lot 52 
in the 2d Division in May, 1772, and James Barker, of Mid- 
dletown, R. L, and John Barker of Newport, R. I., brothers, 
parts of lots 21 and 7^), June 9, 1773, and Benjamin Ellis, of War- 
wick, Ix)t 41 in February, 1774. In the same section were John 
Lyon, who came from Fairfield, Ct. in April, 1770, and his son, 
afterward Dr. John Lyon, of Cheshire, who was born at Danbury, 
Ct in 1756, and who must have i-emoved to Berkshire with his 
father. The sou of John Lyon is said to have been one of the 
Berkshire boys at the battle of Bennington. lie lived for many 
years in the low gambrel roofed house under the great elms at the 
forks of the road near the (Tossing of the Kitchen brook in the 
south part of the ])rcRent village. James Barker, who had been 
one of the Court of Assistants in Rhode Island, and was made 
one of the Justices of Common Pleas in Berkshire soon after his 
removal to the County, lived on the spot now occupied by the 
widow of Noble K. Wolcott, juBt north of Dr. Lyon's. He 
seems to have been an active num in public aifairs, and was one 
of the early registers of deeds in the Northern Registry Dis- 
trict, and the fii*st Town Clerk of Cheshire upon its incorpora- 
tion as a town. In ihc Prolmte oftice are many wills of his 
drafting, in a handwriting closely resembling that of the pres- 
ent clerk of the Courts. In his pmctiee of Justice of the 
Peace and neighborhood counsellor, he seems to have been sue- 
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ceeded by his son Ezra to whom he willed his homestead, and 
who was known to a later generation of Ohesliire people as ^'the 
old squire." James Barker died in 1796. 

John Barker, who came with him from Bliode Island, re- 
moved from Cheshire in 1786, with his family and several of 
neighbors, intending to settle in Killingly, Yermont, bnt died 
upon the journey at Woodstock. His family returned to Berk- 
shire. These men were descendants of the James Barker who 
is named as one of the grantees of tlie Bhode Island Charter 
from King Charles II. 

The inventory of the estate of John filed in the Probate 
Court after the return of the family from Vermont, shows the 
kind of property which these early settlera carried with them 
in their removals to new countries. 

We have thus sketched, roughly and too hastily some notes 
of the early settlements and settlera of one of our quiet Berk- 
shire towns, and will close by mentioning yet another of its 
early burial places. 

This one lies almost, or quite in the edge of Lanesborongh, 
on the road which skirts the hills, and overlooks the beautiful 
lake which now is made to overflow the banks of the Hoosac. 
A great rock rises in the center of the ground, and noble maples 
shade it from the sun. It teaches us as do the othera we have 
noticed, that if these old pioneers loved freedom and were de- 
vout, they loved beauty also, and made homes for their dead in 
spots hallowed as well by the outlook and surroundings, as to 
the use to which they were devoted. 

The following is a plan of the ground and a copy of the 
inscriptions : 
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Roiul. N. 



8. 



W. 



Rcx^k. 



Porter. 



Rotithwortb. 



Pettlbone. 



[Old burial ground in Cheshire on the west side of tlic road from Lanes- 
borough north of Pettibonc place, visited and inscriptions copied, May 25, 
1879. by James M. Barker.] 

In memory of Mr. Jonathan Pettibone. wlio died Oct. 10, 1821, in the 02 
year of his age. 

Dear friends be wise in time to know 
The fading state of thinits below, 
Tiet eTery moment as It flics 
Direct your thonghts above the skies. 

In memory of Jonathan Pettibone. who died June 6, 1818, aged 78 years. 
Sarali, wife of Amos Pettibonc, died Aug. 81, 1847, aged 88 years and 
months. 

Amos Pcttn>onc died Sept. 28, 1850, aged 80 yr's and 6 months. 
Daniel PcttllMinc. dlwl Dec. 26, 1848. ae. 51 yr's. 

The dying moment is at hand, 
The grace. Oh, Ix)rd, I crave 
That 1 may boast at Thy command. 
The victory o'er the grave. 

In memory of Pilo Pettibone, who died Feb. 16, 1821, in tlie 56 year of 
her age. 

In memory of Lucy Pettil>onc, wife of Philo Pettilwne, who departed this 
life June 22. 1835, in the 65th year of her age. 

Lauro Potter, wife of Pcleg Potter, died June 18th, 1888, in the 88th year 
of her age. 

In memory of Frances Jane, daugliter of Joseph and Mary Stevens, who 
died Marrli 21st, 1831, aged 2 years, I montli an<l 8 days. 

In memory of Warren Southworth, wlio died August 13th, 1841, in the 
72<1 year of liis ago. 

In memory of Pamela, wife of Warren Southworth, died Aug. 3, 1826, in 
the 59th year of her age. 
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In memory of Mn. Louisa Southworth, wife of Mr. Warren Southwortli, 
Esq'r, who died July 28, A. D. 1811, in the 89th year of her age. 

In memory of Mrs. Mary SouUiworth, wife of Mr. Warren SouUiworth, 
Esq'r, who died July 1st, A. D. 1814, in the 40th year of her ago. 

In memory of Miss Mary Southworth, daughter of Mr. Warren and Mrs*. 
Louise Southworth, who died Feh. 7th, 1809, in the 15th year or licr age. 

Clarissa, wife of Stephen Wheeler, died Oct. 9, 1850, ago 64. 

I am tad and lonely now, mother, 
The world to me iieema drear. 
For ainoe yon died my weary ■ool 
In iorrow Ungen here. 

Almira K., Dau. of Jacob W. and Mary Wheeler, died Sept. 27, 1850, ae. 
15mo6. 

Too bright for earth she*8 gone to heaven. 

Lodema. daughter of Pliillip P. and Martha Porter, died April 11, 1841. 
ae. 4 years. 

Charles, died April 28, 1888. aged 4 years. Sylvester, died April 27, 1888, 
aged 6 years. Children of Phillip P. and Martha Porter. 

Sumner, son of Philip P. and Martha Porter, died Oct. 18, 1882, ae. 18 
months. 

Nelson, son of Phillip P. and Martha Porter, died Juno 18th. 1866. aged 
18 years, 4 ms. and days. 

Lucy M., wife of JosephSimmons, died Oct. 28, 1841, ae. 85 y'rs, 5 roos. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

The members and patrons of the Berkshire Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety will receive herewith tlie third number of its principal papers. With 
the fourtli number, whose issue may 1)e expected in about a year, the first 
volume will lie complctcfl ; and the separate numlicrs are and will bo so 
))riutcd and i)agcd, as to Ix; conveniently bound together Into volumes, which 
will boar the gcmeral title, Book of IkTkshirc. 

It is thought, that the papers now presented to the public, all of which 
have been read at the Quarterly meetings of the Society, of whicli the last 
held was the Fiftieth, will not fall below in point of interest and importance 
those heretofore published. Dr. Smith's paper on "Medicine in Berkshire," 
traverses hitherto unbroken ground ; and he kindly promises a future paper 
continuing the record of the physicians of the County from the year 1800 to 
a much more recent date. 

Lanc8l)orough linA the distinction of making the Episcopal Cliurrh more 
prominent in the early time tlinn any other town in the County ; and in this 
lK)int of view, the elaborate and excellent paper, by a clergyman of Uiat 
Churchy printed in the present numl)er, will find a wide and pleasant recog- 
nition. 

Mr. Canning lias been from the first one of the most assiduous and labor- 
ious members of our Society. Tlie ripened fruit of long research into tlie 
fascinating storj' of Indian MisMions in Stockbridgc will be welcomed (and 
more) by the readers of the present number. 

A portion of our County but little known, because hitherto but little in- 
vestigated, has been illumined by Mr. Bccbe in his careful paper, which the 
Society is now glad to present to the public. 

A. L. p. 

Williams Collbob, March 4, 1890. 
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I!V I)U. A. M. SMITU, WlhMAMKRIWN. 



MEDICINE IN BRRKSIIIRE. 



At the present time many of the pliysicians wlio first came 
to Berksliire, are known only by name. The record of their 
birtli and death ; of their struggles during the early days of the 
county; of their hcroisiji; of their masterful skill; of that pro- 
found love for them and confidence in them begotten by their 
unselfish devotion to their profession ; of these things there is 
for many no history. 

The settlement of Southern Berkshire was from the valley of 
the Connecticut. "The first road into Berkshire county" — 
says Mr. Keith, — "is that from Westfield to Sheffield," and the 
four new townships opened on this road were called No. 1, 2, 
3, 4. No. 1, Monterey and Tyringham; No. 2, New Marl- 
boro; No. 3, Sandisficld; No. 4, Becket. "It appears," says 
the same writer, "that this road was only a path at the 
time of the grant of townships Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 in 1Y35." Still, 
we have a record of a physician in Sheffield as early as 1743. 

Mr. Charles J. Taylor, in a letter to the writer, says, " The 
fii-st physician in the north Parish of Sheffield, now Great Bar- 
rington, of whom I find mention was Deodet Woodbridge of 
Hartford, Doctor of Physic, as described in a deed of March, 
1773. He lived here for a time in that year, but how long I 
do not know, nor have 1 any further information about him." 

"Doctor Samuel Brech^ perhaps from Palmer, Mass., pur- 
cliJiflcd a houRc and land here in 1751, and is 8U])po8cd to have 
settled here in that year. Was Parish Assessor in 1752. Mar- 
ried, about Oct., 1762, Mary Strong of Stockbridgo. Had a son, 
John Aaron Breck, baptized Dec. 13, 1703. Doctor Breck 
died in 1704." (Correspondence of Mr. Taylor.) 

Doctor William Dull was a native of Westfield, and reputed 
to be an eminent physician. In 1751 he, witli forty-four otlier 
persons, petitioned tlic General Court of Massachusetts "for 
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the confirmation of their lands by the occupantSi" etc. He 
'must then as early as 1761 have been settled in Sheffield. This 
petition indicates a man of great influence witli his neighbors ; 
of great concern that tliey have to pay such heavy rents to 
Kobert Livingstone, Jr. E^q., "And never like to have the 
Gospel among them so long as they are Tenants to him," etc., 
and of that godliness which likes to occupy a good deal of land. 
We have no further Iiistory of him. 

" Doctor Joseph Lee^ from whence unknown," was in Shef . 
field, now Barrington, in 1761. Dr. Oollins of Great Barring- 
ton, says, '^ I am now (1879) residing on premises which liave 
been occupied by physicians for more tlian a century. Not the 
same buildings — my house was built of stone in 1851, the year 
I came here, and stands on a corner in the southern part of the 
village and has just one acre about it. The first owner was Dr. 
Joseph Lee, who married, Jan. 1762, Eunice Woodbridge, 
daughter of Timothy Woodbridge, Esq., of Stockbridge, and 
occupied these promises in 1762, and died March 6, 1764, aged 
27 years. Dr. William Whiting occupied the same place 1765 
and died 1772. Dr. Samuel Barstow, father-in-law of tlie late 
Increase Sumner, Esq., occupied the premises in 1808, died in 
1813. So you see I am tlio fourth medical man on the 
premises. The old house was moved off about tliirty yeara 
ago." 

"Doctor Sa/mud Lee^ said to have been from Lyme, Conn., 
was liere in 1765, bouglit a liouse and land here Jan., 1765, tlie 
same which, soon after, ho sold to the County for a jail house 
and for the accommodations of a jail. He was licensed as an 
Innkeeper April, 1765, kept the jail house and was also ap. 
parently keeper of tlie jail. He removed from town about 
1768, to Salisbury, Conn." (Correspondence.) 

" Doctor William Whiting was a son of Lieut. Col. William 
Whiting of Bozrah, Conn., born April 8, 1730. He studied 
medicine with Dr. John Buckely of Colchester, Conn., became 
a physician and resided for a time in Hartford. By the death 
of Dr. Joseph Lee and Dr. Samuel Breck, both of which oc- 
curred in 1764, a vacancy was made, and it is probable that to 
fill the vacancy was the object of Dr. Whitney's removal to 
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Barrington. His first appearance there was in March, 1765. 
lie located in the house previously built and occupied by Dr. 
Joseph Lee. lie united tavern keeping with his professional 
business, lie remained on that place until 1773, when he 
built in the center of the village a house still standing, though 
removed from its former site. He soon became prominent in 
town affairs, was often moderator of the town meetings, held 
the office of selectman repeatedly, and in 1776 and '78 was a 
member of the Committee of Safety. At the breaking out of 
the war, he espoused the cause of the colonies — was active and 
patriotic. He was a member of the Provincial Congress of the 
province '74r-5 and 6, where he served on important commit- 
tees. Thronghout the war he seems to have exerted a whole- 
80!ne influence in town, and his record in that period is very 
commcndAble. He was a Justice of the Peace during the 
lievohition, and his commission issued under the reign of 
George the Third, was one of those altered by the State Coun- 
cil, July 8, 1776, to correspond with the changed status of po- 
litical affairs. From 1781 to '87 he was one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Berkshire, and as such, was com- 
pelled with other of the Judges, by the mob of Shay's men, in 
1 780, to sign a paper agreeing to hold no more courts until the 
State Constitution should be reformed or revised. His course in 
the Sluiy's troubles was less commendable and patriotic than in 
the Revolution. It was such as brought upon him the dislike 
juicl (lisplousuro of the friends of law and order. And in the re- 
sult of the conflicts of that time, he was among the number fined 
and sentenced to imprisonment and to sign bonds to keep the 
peace. His offence seems to have consisted in "seditious words 
and practices." He left a reputation of a skillful physician and 
surgeon and appears to have had an extensive practice. He died 
1702, Doc. 8th, aged 62 years." (C. J. Jaylor, correspondence.) 
** Doctor John Budd^ said to have been from New Bedford, 
and also reputed to have been a lieutenant in the service at the 
capture of Thirgojne, jn-obably resided in Barrington as early 
as May, 1 780. lie Wiis a driving, active fellow — a " high 
flyer," — and attained a large practice. He died in 1804 at the 
age of 54." (Taylor.) 
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" Doctor laaaa Baldioin, — » i^nial iiiiiti with a wooilen leg, 
^eamo lieiis (Burriiigtoii) fi-ont Watorlniry, Owiiu., in ISO-i, in 
Ilia 59tli year." (Taylor.) 

" Doctor fltfTyamm /^0(/ers, from tliu vicinity of I^luuioii, 
Ooiin., came licre (Barrington) in or uU>iit 1800, ungagisd in 
practice probalily as early as 1812. llti was a tino, gtintlomanly 
man, of prcpoBSOSsitig apjKsarHiiCti, and took Bomo iiilereBt in 
political alfairs. ilo romovotl to llurtfonl whom ho<tiuil aliout 
1836." (Taylor.) 

"Doctttr Samtiel Jiaraiow, boii of Sctli Ilarstow, of Sliarou, 
Conn., cfline lioro (Barrington) nl>out iSOS, and ciigagul in 
practico with liia lirotlior, Qamaliel II. Jlaratow. Siimnul waft 
a democratic politician, ami was a fine snpporter of the right of 
his country, a momhur of the State Senate in 1812. He di«d 
ill Barrington at thu ttgu of 3<i, in 1813, Jimu 2Gtli, of an afllc- 
tion of liver ami Htoniach; horo his long sicknctM with uilin 
resignalion, and ditHl in hope, greatly lamented, tianmliel re- 
moved to Broome connty, N. Y. ; was a member of the Now 
York State Senate, State Treaanrer of New York, and a niein- 
Ixsr of Oongrosfl," (Taylor.) 

Doctor Thomas Bolton, Doctor Thiniias Drake, Doctor Al- 
vin Wfief-le-r were idao in BaiTingtoii sixty years ago, reB]>ecting 
whom little is koowD. 

Doctor Natiuinid Douming was one of tlie eu-lieet physi- 
cians of Sheffield, but iliere is no further knowledge of him. 

Of Doctor Samvel Barnard, a native of Deerfield, ajid a grad- 
uate of Yale Ciollegein 1769, Dr. Peck Bays: — "I only know by 
tradition that be practiced here (Sheffield), and was the town 
clerk for many years, and I infer, tlierefore, that he was quite 
respectable as a physician and as a member of society." Dr. 
Barnard was one of the five of the committee appointed at a 
congress of deputies oi, the several towns witliin the county, 
convened at Stockbridge, on Wednesday July 6, 1774, to take 
into consideration and report the draught of an agreement to 
be recommended to the towns in this connty for the non-con- 
sumption of Biitish manufactures, and from this circumstance 
we may conclude that Dr. Barnard not only stood high in the 
confidonco of his townsmen, hut also that among his colloaguoa 
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chosen as deputies from the towns, be was reckoned upon as a 
man of firmness and integrity." 

Dr. Oliver Peck, writing of the Sheffield pliysicians, says : 
"Dr. SyVvesisr Bama/rd was a nephew of Dr. Samuel, and 
practiced here at one time extensively, lie was a native of 
Northampton. He died in 1817, at the age of 59." 

" Doctor Asa HUlyer was a native of Granby, Conn." 

** Doctor William Bud^ a native of Litchfield, Conn.," says 
Dr. Peck : " I well knew. He pi*acticcd here (Sheffield) ex- 
tensively for about twenty years, and removed to Litchfield in 
1815. I had a high opinion of Dr. Buel. He was well in- 
formed in his profession, and his moral and christian character 
stood with me and the public at a very high point; he was the 
grandfather of Gen. William B. Franklin, U. S. anny. Dr. 
Buel died in Litchfield about twenty years ago (1859.) " 

"Doctor Asahel Bennetty born and educated in Sheffield, had 
but little practice, and removed to Binghamgton, 'N. Y." 
(Peck.) 

"Doctor John E. Laflarguo, a native of Nantes, Lower Loire, 
France, says Dr. Peck, I well knew. I have been engaged with 
him many times in practice ; he was well infonned in his pro- 
fession ; a thorough Frenchman ; a gentleman in his manners, 
with some of his native peculiarities, with an unblemished 
moral character. His practice was limited, and he moved to 
San Domingo where he lost his property, and nearly his life in 
the negro insurrection in 1791. He died here (Sheffield) many 
years since, aged about 70 (1879.)" 

"Doctor Nathaniel Preston was a very respectable man in 
his moral character ; of good mental abilities, but deficient in 
education; never practiced to any extent and died here (Shef- 
field) in 1825." 

"Doctor F, R. KcUogq was a native of Sheffield, and prac- 
ticed here and in Egreniont during his life, with the exception 
of about ten years, which he spent in mercantile pui-suite in 
Erie, Pa., in which he was unfortunate. He died in Sheffield 
1877, nearly 80 years of age." 

" Doctor Ithamer II, Smithy a native of Sheffield, did not reside 
many years in town. He died in Canaan, Conn., age about 80." 
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A kinsman of Doctor John JDelamateVj (Dr. Peck, Sheffield,) 
thus writes of him : " He was a native of Florida, N. Y., born 
about 1789 ; studied with his -uncle, Dr. Russell Dow, of Chat- 
ham, N. Y., and attended lectures in the OoUegc of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York ; did not take a degree, such an arti- 
cle as a diploma of M. D. was not thought of in those days 
(1806-8) ; settled at first at Mendon, N. Y. He was always 
rather moveable, and verified . the old adage, ^ A rolling stone 
gathers no moss;' was in Albany for a time, and came here in 
1816, and remained here 'till '25, then he removed to Pittsfield, 
and was a professor in Medical Institute, Fairfield, N. Y. ; 
Medical School, Pittsfield ; Bnmswick, Me. ; Cleveland, Ohio, 
and where else I do not recollect. When approaching 80 
years of age he proposed to go to some small place where living 
was less expensive, but his medical brethren made provision for 
him and. raised about $1200. Died in East Cleveland about 80 
years ago. He was not learned outside Ids profession, but in 
medical matters was indeed learned \ he had an acute and dis- 
criminating mind in his profession, very enthusiastic, of groat 
facility in the expression of his ideas. His christian character 
was above reproach; his chanty unbounded, which was the 
chief cause of his poverty." 

The notice of physicians practicing in Otis which follows, is 
from Mr. Qeorge A. Shepard. 

" Doctor Eliphalet Coli^ one of the fii'st practicing physi- 
cians, came from Harwinton, Conn., in 1705. lie settled ill 
that part of Otis then known as London." 

" Doctor Edmund Bancroft was among the early settlers and 
practiced successfully for many yeai*8." 

"Doctor White G, Spencet* and Doctor Adonijah l}7iite pmc- 
ticed for a time, i)ut how long am unable to learn." 

" Doctor EOer West was a leading physician for a number of 
yeare and was very skilful." 

"Doctor Watson Sumner^ brother o'f Increase Sumner, prac- 
ticed about 1820, very successfully." 

"Doctor WiUiam Baird \)VAQ.i\Q.Qi\ many years; stood quite 
higli in his profession; was noted for his literary abih'ties, and 
lectured occasionally on scientific subjects." 
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"Doctor diarlea IL LitUe wjis a practicing physician early 
in tlie settlement of the town. He was from Middlefield, 
Mass.'' 

"Doctor Wareham L. Fitch was in practice in Otis some 
fifty years since (1830.)" 

Mr. Shepard in writing of Sandisfield physicians, says, " In 
respect to many of the pliysicians I could obtain no date as to 
time of settlement, leaving, birth, death, or time remaining in 
practice in the respective towns. Onr records furnish no clue. 
The older ones were not born in this town." 

" Doctor Jahez Jlolden was the first physician settled in this 
town of whom we liave any account. He was one of the origi- 
nal proprietors ; a man prominent in town affairs, as appears by 
the records, but no further information can l>e obtained as to 
his medical career." 

" Doctor Jeremiah Morrison was one of the earliest practic- 
ing physicianR, and came here soon after the settlement of the 
town commenced, but no knowledge is obtained as to the length 
of time he practiced or when he died." 

" Doctor JTamilton came from Connecticut and ]>rac- 

ticcd a short time." No further historv. 

" Doctor John Ilawley settled in the north part of the town 
on what is known as i)cach Plain. I think he also resided in 
the district of Southfield for a time, fur I find liis name on 
their records. He was among the first settlers." 

"Doctor vl7?i/7.9 /S7/?i/A was settled in the district of South- 
field, was one of the leading men, and must have been one of 
the earl}' settlers as his first child was born in 1773. lie had a 
family of fourteen children! five girls and nine boys 11 lie 
must have had consideniblc practice to support them all, but, he 
had quite a large farm." 

" Doctor lieuhen Buchman was in practice in this town at 
the same time tliat Dr. Smith was practicing in Southfield. His 
fii*8t cliild was born in 1778. lie was eccentric, not popular, 
practice limited." 

" Doctor Robert King was the son and fifth child of Dr. Tlob- 
crt King of l>landford, Mass., who was born in Cork, Ireland, 
1744. \\q was lieutenant in a squadron of cavahj in the 1st 
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Brigade, 9th Division of Massaclmsotts Yolnnteers in 1808; 
made captain in 1812. He stood high as a pliysician and sur- 
geon, and had an extensive ride. He i*emoved to Oliio where 
he died June 29, 1851." 

"Doctor ErasPiia Beach was born in Goslien, Oonn. IIu 
commenced teaching school when sixteen years old. After 
twenty-one, he settled and practiced medicine and became the 
leading physician in Sandisfield." 

" He was a man of good judgment, a skillful practitioner, a 
man prominent in town affairs. He was clear-headed and a 
man of nerve. During his efirly practice, returning home at 
midnight, ho passed tlie centml burying-gix>und. While ^miss- 
ing he thought he saw something in the iigure of a person — 
but ghostly white — moving about. He stopped his horse to 
make sure it was no deception, and being assured tliere was 
none, he resolved to solve the mystery. Hitching his horse he 
proceeded to investigate. As he appi*oached, ho saw it move, 
but intent on solving the mystery, he faltered not. Was it a 
spectre or some tangible being? He found the widow of Eev. 
Eliazei Storr's, who had deceased a short time previously, 
wandering in her night dress, in a somnambulistic condition, 
and hovering over the grave of her deceased husband." 

" Doctor Ebenezer Balchy a contemporarj' of Dr. Beach, was 
from Plattsburg, N. Y. He studied with fhe Dr. Brewster of 
Becket. 

" He was exceedindly plain and blunt in speech, making use 
of many quaint and ludicrous expressions. He indulged at times 
somewhat freely in alcoliolic beverages, but was careful and 
guarded when attending those seriously sick, and was a very 
cautious pmctitioner. He excelled in compounding medicines. 
He died Feb. 19, 1851, aged G8." (Geo. A. Shei)ard.) 

Of Doctor Jolin Ilulbut, or llurlbut as lie spelled it, of Al 
ford, Mr. E. C. Ticknor sjjys, "We know next to nothing. We 
gather — that in 1773, soon after the incorporation of this town, 
at the firat meeting in March he was elected Town Clerk and 
also one of the Selectmen; iilled at times various town offices, 
was representative to the General Court and received the ap- 
pointment of Justice of the Peace, which was revoked because 
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lie was a Sliaj's man. It is understood that lie received a clas- 
sic education at Tale. He inftrried a Miss Hamlin, the mother 
of a numerous family of children, among whom was the late 
Hon. John W. Hulbut of Pittsflcld, who represented this dis- 
trict in Congress one term." 

He was the only physician in town for a long period. He 
was one of the first members of thg District Society. He died 
June, 1815, at the age of 85 yejirs." 

"Doctor Forward Bamum, horn in Danbury, Conn., was 
the son of Stephen Barnum, who participated in the seige of 
Yorktown at the capture of Cornwallis. Dr. Barnum came to 
this town (Alford) about 1800. He received only an English 
education, studied medicine with Dr. Burghardt of llichmond, 
and became the successor of Dr. Ilurlbut not long after his 
death. Dr. B. died 1828, age 38." (Ticknor.) 

Of the New Marlboro early physicians we know next to 
nothing. 

Doctor Flihu Wright^ Dr. Ebenezer Parish. 

Doctor Bdijaviin Smith was one of the founders of the 
Medical Association in 1787, but was the minority of one who 
refused to sign the rules, and we hear nothing more from him. 

Doctor Elijah Catlin was admitted to practice by the 
Censors of the Medical Association. He "has exhibited his 
Proficiency in the several branches of Physical Knowledge to 
Satisfaction, is, therefore, hereby recommended to the Publick, 
jis duly (lualificd, by a regular Education, to enter upon the 
duties of the Profession. Dated at Pittsfield, this Eiglith Day 
of January, 1788." 

Doctoi*8 Jacob Iloit and lieuhen Bxtckman were admitted at 
the same time. 

Doctor Catlin died June 5, 1823, aged 61 years. 

Doctor Gilbert Smith died a])out 1804. 

Doctor Kdmund C Peet died May 6, 1828, age 44. 

Tlie earliest pliysician of Becket was Doctor 0, Brewster, 

The following sketch of his life is from the " Panoplist" for 
Aug. 1812: 

" Doctor Oliver Brewster of Becket, was born at Lebanon 
Conn., April 2, 1760. A lineal descendant of the pilgrims of 
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the Mayflower. At a very early ago he obtained his profession 
and was employed as a surgeon in the American army, in a 
regiment from Berkshire under Col. John Brown of Pittsfield, 
in the valley of the Mohawk. On the morning before the 
action at Herkimer, he was breakfasting with some officers of 
the regiment to which he belonged. The colonel observing the 
company to eat but little began to reproach them with coward, 
ice. He said ^ These fellows, Brewster, have got lead in their 
stomachs. Wliy 1 the battle will not last more than live min- 
utes, and you can all of you live in hell so long.' They went 
immediately into action, when in less than iive minutes the 
colonel fell and Dr. Brewster was culled just in time to see him 
expire." 

''His labors in his profession were indefatigably faithful and 
successful. In most instances, particularly in acute disciises, his 
practice was eminently successful. Beneficence was a well- 
known trait in his cliaracter. This was particnlarly exi)er- 
ienced by his patients to whom, when poor, he was not only a 
physician, but a father, relieving their wants to the extent of 
his ability." 

'' Hid professional charges were remarkably modemte and his 
collections of them from ])ersons of humble meiuis — if collected 
at all^was in the most favorable way |K)8sible. His worldly 
prosperity was due to his industry and economy of time." 

'' In his family his fidelity as a christian father was remark, 
able and exemj)lary." 

" Decision and determination were indeed characteristics of 
the man." 

ft 

" He stood as a pillar in the church in which he was deacon. 
Hcligion was to him a deliglit, not a burden ; it a1)0unded in 
him, and in mixed companies his con vei-sation u])on it possessed 
that readiness and force wliich manifested his intimate ac- 
quaintance, both with its theory and spirit. Feb. 16, 1812, he 
was visiting a very sick lady in imminent danger. AVulking 
the room in deep anxiety, 'I know not,' said lie, 'what more 
we can do, but we nnist all pray for her, and pray for our- 
selves.' He was immediately seized with an apoplectic attack* 
losing all C(msciousness, in which sUite he lay for six hoiii-s, 
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when lio died in the harness and in the fnllness and riclmess o^ 
his manhood." 

"The next road (second) throngli IJerkshire was probably 
along the Deerfield valley, over tlie Iloosic nionntain, past Fort 
Massachusetts, through Williainstown, et«. Fort Massachusetts 
being built about 1744, a road or tmil was probably in use 
then." (Keith.) 

The following sketch is from the pen of Dr. Steplien W. 
Williams, the grandson of Dr. Thomas Williams, whose life 
and work is of historic interest to this County. 

" Doctor Tlnrmas WHliam/t, was second son of Col. Ephraim 
Williams of Stockbridgc, who was of tlie third generation in 
lineal descent from M. Robert Williams, who landed at Boston 
and settled in Roxbury, Mass., in 1G30, ten ycai-s after the land- 
ing of the pilgrims on tlie rock at Plymouth, and eight years 
after the firet settlement of Boston. Thomas was born at New- 
ton, Mass., April 1, 1718. lie received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Yale College about the year 1737, and 
studied the profession with Dr. Wheat of Boston. (In those 
days such a thing as a medical degree was not known in this 
state.) lie settled at Deerfield as a pliysician and surgeon about 
tlie year 1 730, and was held in great estimation by tlie govern- 
ment, not alone as a physician and surgeon, but ^ a man of 
of science. 

So, in the ])ro jcctcd expedition against Canada, in the French 
war of 1743, lie was ajjpoiiitcd surgeon in tlie army, afterwards 
surgeon of the chain of forts extending from Fort Duuuner, at 
Vernon in Vermont, to Fort Massachusetts at Adams. Dr. 
Williams was often in great peril, for he was frequently obliged 
to pass these forts. It is related of him that a day or two be- 
fore the capitulation of Fort MassaclniBetts, which liapjiencd on 
the 20th of August, 1740, he obtained permisRion of the com- 
mandant of the garrison to return to Deerfield. At a little 
distance from the fort he, with thirteen attendants, passed 
through a company of hostile Indians on each side of the path, 
and very near, yet they let him pass uinnolcsted for fear, j>rol)a- 
bl}', of alarming the garrison by firing. lie was at Deerfield 
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at the Bam fight, so-called, a few days afterward and dressed 
the wounded. 

In the war or 1755 he was surgeon in the army under Sir 
William Jolmson at Lake George. And, in the encampment 
at the head of Lake George, four miles from the scene of ac- 
tion, on die bloody morning scout, Sept. 8, 1755, received the 
news of the death of his brother. Col. Ephraim Williams, the 
founder of Williams College. On the attack of Dieskan's 
troops upon the encampment the same day, constantly exix>6ed 
to the fire of the enemy, he was incessantly administering to 
the necessities of the wounded, and dressed the wound of Dies- 
kau, who was taken prisoner. 

His practice was very arduous, as his ride was very exten- 
sive, he being the only surgeon in tliis part of the country. The 
old county of Hampshire then included the county of Berk- 
shire, and Dr. Pynchon of Springfield, and Dr. Madior of 
Northampton, were his contemporaries, who, together with 
himself, were the principal physicians. He was often called 
into the states of Vermont and New Hampshire. He kept 
himself supplied with the most approved European authors and 
read extensively. In addition to his duties as physician and 
surgeon, he held tlie office of Justice of the Peace under tlie 
Crown ; also tliat of Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and 
of Probate. He was also many years Town Clerk. lie also 
educated many young men as physicians, who became eminent 
and useful. 

He was a firm believer in the truth of the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, was a member of Rev. Jonathan Ashley's 
church and his devoted friend. He was always spoken of with 
groat respect and love by those who knew him. 

His sickness was consumption, from a severe cold caught in 
his professional duties, causing his death on the 28th of Se}>- 
tember, 1776, in the 58th year of his age. 

" Doctor JSlisha Zee Allen, Pittsfield, son of Rev. Thomas 
Allen, born 1783, died at Pas Christian, Ix)uisiana, Sept. 5, 
1817, falling a victim to his conscientious and zealous per- 
formance of duty in attending upon soldiers' suflFering from 
yellow fever. IFu was {issistant surgeon of tlio 21st., and in 
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1815, when the army was redaced to a peace basis, was retained 
as surgeon's mate. 

Another surgeon's mate and wortliy of mention is Dr. Perez 
Mai-sh, tlie son of Capt. Job. Marsli, born at Hadley, Oct 26, 
1729, and a Yale graduate in 1748. He was a physician and 
surgeon's mate in tlie regiment of Col. Ephraim Williams, 
1765. Between that and 1761, he settled at Ashuelot Equiva. 
lent (Dalton.) His further judicial history is given by Mr. H. 
Taft, Esq., in his paper, "Judicial History of Berkshire." 

The history of medicine would be very incomplete without 
that of the "Medical Association," which was formed in 1787 

" Common WBALTH of Mabsaciiusbtts, 
In the year of our Lord, 1781. 

An Act, To incorporate Certain physiciaM^ by the name of the MaBiaehu9ett8 
Medical Society." 

This was enacted and approved by John Hancock. 

Among the names of physicians thus incorporated we find 
the name of William Whiting of Great Barrington. 

In Oct., 1785, the parent society apix)inted Dr. Sargeant and 
Dr. Partridge a coinmittee in this county " for the purpose of 
enconnxging the communications of all important or extraordi- 
nary cases that may occur in the pmctice of the Medical Ai'tj 
and for thip j)urpo8C to meet, correspond and comnmnicatc 
with any individuals or any Association of Physicians that 
have been or may be formed in their respective counties and 
make a re[)ort from time to time of their doings to this society 
as occasion may require." But, as we may presume, notwith- 
sbinding the efforts and solicitations of this committee, and 
earnest men the}" were, the meeting for the formation of an as- 
sociation did not occur until Jan. 16, 1787, at Stockbridge. 

The morning of Jan. 16, 1787, was cold and clear. It need 
to have ])cen, for the pliysicians of Berkshire were summoned 
to meet on tliat day at Stockbridge. In obedience to the call 
William Whiting, John Budd and Samuel Baldwin started 
from Barrington ; James Cowdrey and Amos Smith from San- 
disfield; Gideon Thompson from Lee; Jacob Kingsbury from 
Tyringliam; Oliver Brewster from Becket; Joseph Clark from 
lliclimoiid ; llezekiah Clark from Lauesboro' ; Eldad Lewis 
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from Loiiox; Jolni Ilurlbiit from Alford, and David Olnircli. 
Through tlio doiiso woods, s^mrkliiig, as tlioir branches hung 
witli silver crystals, were lit by the morning sun, over the deep 
drifts which the storm had piled in fantastic hea})B ai*ound, 
plodding their way with stout, resohitc hearts, on hor8e1)ack, 
they came from the various points of compass, treading their 
way to the house of one Mrs. Bingham, of Stockbridge. Drs. 
Sargeant and Partridge were there to meet them. This meet- 
ing had been anticipated for more tlian a year. 

These grave and revered seignoi*8, when they had thoroughly 
warmed themselves at the deep fire-place tilled with blazing 
logs, and had discussed a goodly quantity of mulled toddy, 
earnestly discussed the potentoiis event which this day com- 
memorates. 

It was mid-winter, hard and cold. Would it be possible 
with the social storm added, for the infant to survive. But 
there are certahi events which will hapi^en whether or no, and 
really before these gray haired sires were ready the child was 
l)orn. Anglo-Saxon in origin, moulded from the tough fibre 
of Puritan stock this fair and lusty infant gave such vigorous 
manifestations of a determination to sunnount all the diseases 
and obstacles which lie in the path of infantile life, that the 
attending physicians put aside their fond fears and christened 
the baby "Medical Association." The history of this creation 
whose paternity was the Massachusetts Medical Society, for 
somewhat more than a year before Dra. Sargeant and Partridge 
had been appointed a committee " to form an association for 
the purpose of observing and connnunicating those things 
which may be for the improvement of the art of physick, and 
of encouraging a spirit of union with those of the Faculty, and 
of rendering tlic Faculty more respectable" — this histoiy from 
then till now may be conveniently divided into four jx^riods. 

iBt. That fro'ni Jan. 10, 1787, to Jan. 8, 1788. 

2<l. That from Nov. 12, 1794, to Jan. 7, 1796. 

3d. That from May 4, 1720, to Sept. 1837. 

4th. That from March 2, 1842, to the j)resent time. 

In this tii'st period, or formative stage, none of the fifteen 
physicians were north of Lanesboro. The force of cohesion 
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first exerted itself and the orgsuiization wjis effected with tlie 
choice of Dr. William Whitinj; ])i*e8ideiit, and Dr. Oliver Par- 
tridge secretary. Tliey then chose a coniniittee to select such 
hvws for the l)e8t method of securing this union, L «., Drs. 
Whiting, Sargeant, Ix5wis, Ilnrlbiit and Partridge, and as would 
further the three objects clearly set forth : 

1st. "The purpose of ol)serving and conmiunicating those 
things which may be for the improvement of the art of phy- 
sick." 

2d. "The encouraging a spirit of union with those of the 
Faculty." 

3d. "The rendering the Faculty more respectable." 

The interim between Jan. IGth and May 1st, the time to 
which the meeting was ad journed, was jwlitiwilly a stormy one, 
and when May Ist seven met, they were a forlorn band. 

Why? Feb. 27, a little over a month since the triumphant ' 
consolidation, history says, "a party of men halted at the public 
house then kept by Mi's. Bingham," no doubt helping them- 
selves to a goodly |X)rtion of that which Falstaff so highly 
praised as creative of valor; then they proceeded to the house 
of Dr. Sargeant and took as j)riR()nei's Drs. Sargeant and Par- 
tridge, and tlie medical students, Hopkins and Catlin, and, 
*mii-al)ile dictu,' stole Mercy Scott's silver shoe buckles." That 
was what's the matter. Some dastardly one boss shay so 
stooped to concpier that he took Mercy's shoe buckles, silver at 
that. 

We ciin't wonder this secoiul meeting of seven was pro- 
foundly disturbed, and could only say, "whereas the tumults of 
the times are so great" and tliey came near saying, as to lead 
some daritardl}' wretch to steal Mercy Scott's silver shoe 
buckles, but tliey turned it off and said, "as to prevent a meet- 
ing. We agree to adjourn and come back on the 12tb of 
June." 

And tliey did, and Jiiore, for in response to the urgent solici- 
tations of tlioir secretary fourteen were present at the third 
meeting, Drs. Timothy Cliilds of Pittslield, and Asidiel Wright 
of Windsor, among them. 

It retpiires but little imagination to picture these enthusiasts 
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gatliered for the purpose of improving tlio art of phasic and 
encouraging a spirit of union, discussing witli zeal the tough 
cases in their practice and with greater wannth the social tumult 
which had apheaved the foundations of society making prison- 
ers of Sargeant and Olaflin, stealing Mercy's slioe huckles, over- 
throwing tlie altars of justice, setting friend against friend, 
household against household, gathering around their appointed 
orator, Dr. Eldad Lewis, listening to his scholarly and noble 
address with rapt attention. 

Hear him: ''A society of physicians united upon liberal 
principles, offers a fine opportunity for improvement from tlie 
communications of the several members. Important incidents 
recurring in private practice will by this means be rescued from 
oblivion, talents will be stimulated to exercise which otherwise 
might have lain dormant and useless, as there will be the great- 
est and most noble excitement to a laudable ennilation and in- 
dustry." 

In speaking of the ^^ splendor and dignity" of the profession 
in other counties, he says, ^'This great and desirable purpose 
can never be obtained until all those low and disageeeable ideas 
of rivalship tliat have hitherto actuated physicians be discarded 
and sentiments more liberal and philanthropic be adopted : — 
the general prosj^erity of the whole can never be obtained but 
by the united efforts of all the the parts, so long as we are act- 
uated by the meanness of jealously and opposition to each other 
the Faculty will be subjected to every sjKJcies of vexation and 
contempt." 

As we listen we are forcibly struck with the wording of the 
vote we have noticed, at the formation of the society, showing 
clearly who was the prime spirit in the Association. 

Rule 8. "All decent familiarity be allowed in said meetings 
in conversing on physical subjects, and no inadvertance or mis- 
apprehension of any matter through inattention be made a sub- 
ject of ridicule, but shall be corrected with that lenity which 
becometh friends." This rule takes us back to that part of the 
address, which says, "while in this country there are no 
methods of education but the fortuitous instruction of private 
gentlemen and those often the most worthless and unlearned." 
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He evidently was thinking tliat tlie stream would be no bet- 
ter than tlie fountain wlience it flows. 

Rnle 6th smacks strongly of the old puritan whack. 

"Any person residing within the limits of this county, and 
pretending to practice physic and shall refuse after due notifi- 
cation to become a member by attending the meetings and sub- 
scribing the niles, he shall l)e treated with entire neglect by all 
that ai'c members, in medical matters." These rules were 
signed by thirteen of the fourteen present. Benjamin Smith 
of New Marlboro, was the minority of one. How resolute in 
his defiance he must have been to have called down on his de- 
voted head the contempt and "neglect" of his thirteen pro- 
fessional brethren. 

1st. The first meeting was 'Jan. 16th, not June. Fifteen 
were present at that meeting, including Hezekiah Clark from 
Lancsboro, north of Pittsficld. 

2d. The second meeting was in May. Seven physicians 
present. 

3cl. Tlic third meeting was June 12th. Fourteen physi- 
cians present, at which time rules were prcsented and signed 
by thirteen of the fourteen physicians present. (See Society 
Record.) 

We give a sketch of the Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Partridge. 

"Doctor Oliver Partridge was born April 26, 1751, in Hat- 
field, and studied medicine there, and removed to Stockbridge in 
1771. lie began the active practice of his profession in 1773 and 
died in July, 1848. lie liad lived in one house seventy-seven 
years, and had been in the profession seventy-five years. 
Throngliout this long period he was engaged in the study and 
practice of medicine. He was a careful observer of nature, a stu- 
dc3nt of botiny and interested in tlie study of the medicinal plants 
of this country, lie even engaged in a public discussion of the 
merits of some of our indigenous plants with Dr. Thatcher of 



Noteof correction.— In tlio niRt4)ry r»f Mttsfleld. 2d Vol,, occurs this statement : " In 
.Tunc, 178f , fifteen physicians all from townh pouth of Plttsfleld met at Stockbrklpe for 
the i»un»o<^ <^f f<»rmlnjr (such) a society ; hut the *' tunmlts of the times (the Sliay's Ue- 
bcllfon) prevcnte^l any further action, except the choice of ofTicers, until the 12th of 
June, when articles of association and rules were drawn up an<l si^nicd by fourteen 
physicians." This is an erroneous statement. 
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Plymouth, after they were both past the age of fonr-ecore. 
And even wlien he was more than ninety-five years old he cor- 
responded witli an eminent physician concerning a case of some 
doubt. He was particularly skillful in chi*onic complaints and 
in detecting the diseases of children. 

It is said that he was with the volunteers who marched to 
the battle of Bennington, or had )iurried on Iniforo them, and 
he often related that during the busy scenes that followed the 
battle he noticed and six)ke of the blood \\\x>n the slcevo of 
Capt. Stoddard. 

In Sept., 1784, a vote was passed which gave to Dr. Par- 
tridge the liberty of erecting at his own expense a "high pew," 
so-called, over the entrance doors of the gallery to be used by 
him as he pleased during his residence in the town, except so 
much of it as should be occupied by the tything men." 

His mind held out to the last. "Only four weeks before his 
death his deposition was taken by one of his lawyera, and his 
memory was so accurate that he would not sign it until it was 
altered to conform exactly to wluit he had told the party some 
montlis previous." 

" Thus with quiet diligence he passed more than three-quarters 
of a century in the cure of disease and the study of natural his- 
tory, possessing ^ways the love and coniidenco of his fellow 
men, and died after having enjoyed moi*e happiness than falls 
to the common lot of man." (History Stockbridge.) 

The history of Dr. I^ewis is very imperfect. 

Doctor Eldad Lewvi of Lenox, was one of the foundei's of 
the Berkshire .Medical Society, and the first orator delivering an 
ornate and quite lengthy paper. The tone of this, the firat liter- 
ary production of tlie society, was very high. 

This is his introduction : 

" JIfr. Preaideitt and Gentlemen of tlce Association : — Hav- 
ing long lamented the many disadvantages under which the 
Faculty have labored in Aincricii, it gives me the highest satis- 
faction to perceive tlie gloom which has hitherto been an in- 
seperable bar to all improvements to be dispersing and that tlie 
light of true science and rational knowledge begins to illum- 
inate our hemisphere. 
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I have exerted myself for years to procure its establishment, 
and nothing sliall in future be neglected, tliat lies within my 
power to raise it to the higliest degree of ns6f ulness and re- 
spectability." 

Tliis was in 1787. I have been unable to ascertain the facts 
of his history, only that he was'a man of very great ability and 
influence in the county in his day. He removed from Lenox 
and resided in the latter years of his life in the state of New 
York. 

Mr. Stanly, Lenox, says, "With regard to Dr. Eldad Lewis, 
I am surprised at the incompleteness of my own knowledge of 
his history, having had considerable acquaintance with him. 
That a man who resided here for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury — a magistrate, taking an important part in public affairs — 
an active member of the Congregational church, deputed to at- 
tend ecclesiastical councils — one of the foremost in establishing 
our first Town Library' — publishing in this town a political 
campaign paper, one of the earliest papers printed in the 
county, — one of the founders of our Academy and one of its 
earliest tnistecs — a good classical scholar, an elegant and forci- 
ble writer, a thorough medical student and writer of medical 
essciys and successful practioner — and, that before two genera- 
tions have i)a88ed, no one here can tell when or where he was 
born, and no one knows when or where he was buried, any 
more than they know where Moses was buried, seems remark- 
able. A man rendering such services to a community ought 
not so 8oon to pass out of memory, and with the materials we 
have, I trust a more complete account of him may be obtained, 
but it may require considerable correspondence and of course 
take time to accomplish it. 

lie wai? here as early as 1788, and removed from the town 
ahont 1.S20." 

" Doctor JirrrMus Se7'geant of Stockbridgc, was tlic eldest son 
of the Ilev. Enistus Sergeant, the fii'st minister of Stockbridgc, 
the missionary to the Housatonnuc Indians there, and one of 
the very first wln'te settlers in that town. It is l>elieved that 
Dr. Sargeant was tlie first white male child born in Stockbridgc, 
in the year 1742. 
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He was fitted for college by his father, entered Princeton, 
remained two or three years bnt did not graduate there. He 
studied medicine with Dr. Thomas Williams of Deerfield, with 
whom he studied the usual period of two years, and commenced 
the practice of physic and surgery at Stockbridge al)Out 1746, 
and immediately established a fine business. He was much re- 
lied upon as councillor and in difficult cases was the last resort. 
He was a most excellent surgeon and performed nearly all the 
capital operations in his circle of practice, which extended over 
a diameter of thirty miles, and was considered to be very suc- 
cessful in his operations, even in cases which were considered 
to be desperate. 

He educated several students who became eminent prac- 
tioners. 

He was elected a member of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety in 1785, and was a member twenty-nine years, in which 
period he was often chosen as Counsellor." (Williams' Medi- 
cal Biography.) 

Dr. •Partridge observes, ^^He was endowed with a judgment 
and skill in his profession, was sedate, with a large share of 
christian grace, and he was truly the beloved physician. It 
was said of him that no one ever spoke ill of him from his 
youth up." « 

In "History of Stockbridge" is tins note : "During the sum- 
mer of 1776 a regiment from Berkshire proceeded to Ticonder- 
oga, and as Dr. Erastus Sergeant was one summer at Ticonderoga 
under Capt. Cook of Curtisville, and his son remembers to have 
seen the muster roll among his father's papers, the probability 
is that he was orderly sergeant in the company." So it reads, 
but, as he had been in practice 6f medicine and surgery twelve 
years, there is some doubt whether he exercised the office of 
orderly Bergeant. 

In Shay's rebellion his house was visited and they took as 
prisoners Drs. Sergeant, Partridge and Catlin. 

Dr. Sergeant was tall, erect and spare in flesh. The latter 
period of his life he had pulmonary disease, and Nov. 14, 1814, 
while sitting at the dinner table he was attacked with a fit of 
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coughing, succeeded by such a violent heuoiorrhage, that it 
speedily tenninated his life at the age of 72 years. 

* " Doctor Eraatua Sergeaivty Jr.^ son of Dr. Erastus Sergeant 
of Stockbridge, was born at Stockbridge, 1772, graduated at 
Dartmouth College 1792, and settled in Lee in 1794. He was 
a genial, well-informed man, a skillful physician and had an 
extensive practice. He died in Lee in 1832." 

" John Crocker was from Barnstable, a graduate of Harvard, 
and early settled in Richmond. He was small in size and 
stature and had what is not uncommon to such men rather an 
irritable disposition which, no doubt, detracted much from his 
popularity and made his pnictice very limited. He died where 
the most of long life had been spent in 1815, at tlie age of 95 
years. 

Of these physicians who attended the first meeting no his- 
tory has been found. Dr. David Church, Dr. Samuel Bald- 
win, Dr. Jabez Cowdrey of Sandisfield, Dr. Jacob Kingsbury 
of Tyringham. Dr. Gideon Thompson of Lee, was the first 
physician in Lee. He was a native of Goshen, Conn., practiced 
there only a few years, and removed to Galway, N. Y. 

Of those attending the second meeting. Dr. Thaddeus 
ThoinpRon wjir from TiCnox; Drs. Joseph Brewster and Ephraim 
Durham have no history. 

Of the new members at the third meeting were Drs. Timothy 
CliiMs, Aejihel Wright, John Wright, Lyman Norton, Samuel 
FriHbio. The three latter have no history. 

These earnest men said : " Notwithstanding the present dis- 
couragements to continue to associate and not dissolve," — so 
January 8, 1788, they met and began work. They admitted 
Jonathan Lee of Pittstield, an assistant of Dr. T. Childs in the 
army, and Ephraim Durwin. The censors examined and 
])assed Elijah Catlin, Reuben Buckman and Jacob Hoit. They 
agreed to meet in June in Stockbridge, "but the rebellion pro- 
ceeded," says the Journal, "so rapidly to a crisis," that our in- 
fant ])rodigy took refuge in the wilderness, and was heard of 
no more till the latter part of '94. 

It is not dilHcult to see what were the causes which drew the 
mourning lines on the journal at the end of the first period* 
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Oonsidcriiig that tho nsnal place of meeting was the public 
house, also the social custom of the time for drinking, it would 
seem impossible in this turmoil of Shay's rebellion to have kept 
discussions of it and rancor engendered by it, from mingling in 
the business of the hour. In addition to this was the difficulty 
of travel, and also tliat each of these physicians practiced over 
a wide stretch of territory. These factors were sufficient to 
quell the ardor and high ideal of these representative men. 

Doctor Joseph Clark of Bichmond, and one of its earliest 
physicians, as also one of the fifteen at the first meeting of the 
association of Berkshire physicians, was from Springfield. lie 
was a very successful practioner and a man of great influence 
in the affairs of the community. After residing for a few 
years in Bichmond he was solicited by friends in Vermont to 
remove to that state. After removing thei-e he had a long and 
successful practice. Tho year of his death is not known. 

^^ Doctor Timothy Childe was one of die leading patriots of 
Pittsfield in the Be volution. II is father was Capt. Timothy 
Childs, who led a company of minute men from Deerfield on 
receiving the news of the battle of Lexington, at the same time 
that Dr. Timothy was marching as lieutenant with a similar 
corps from Pittsfield. Dr. Childs was born at Deerfield in 
1748, entered Harvard in 1764, but did not graduate. He 
studied medicine in his native town with Dr. Thomas Williams 
and established himself in practice in Pittsfield in 1771. This 
young physician wns a valuable accession to the wings. He 
soon won popularity and influence, proved himself an effective 
speaker, and by the rich qualities of mind and heart, as well as 
by the contagion of his youthful zeal, gave a new impulse to 
tho cause of independence which he espoused. 

In 1774, August 15tli, he and John Strong drew up the pe- 
tition of the inhabitants of the town of Pittsfield to the '•Hon. 
old court, not to transiict any business this present term," 
which, not admitting a refusal, resulted in the suppression for- 
ever of the courts of law under royal commission in Berkshire. 

In the spring '74, he asked permission to "set up inoculation 
in Pittsfield." The town meeting of '75 denied him permission 
but granted it in '76, but with hesitancy and embarassing con- 
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ditionB." This circamstancos speaks for the boldness and posh 
of this young doctor, for the first inocahiting hospitals in the 
state were only opened in 1764 in the vicinity of Boston, and 
in '76 William Aspinwall and Saninel Ilayward prepared at 
Brooklin — probal>ly on account of the appearance of small-pox 
at Cambridge in '75 — for private inoculation, and it required 
high courage thus early in this county to face the danger and 
unpopularity of this measure. 

In the winter of '74 and 5 he was one of the committee of 
" instruction, inspection and corr(^spondonce." 

Dr. Childs first marched as one of its lieutenants in a com- 
pany of minute men composed of the flower of Pittsfield and 
Uichmond April 22, '74, but was soon detailed as surgeon; 'af- 
terwards appointed regimental surgeon with Dr. Jonathan Lee 
of Pittfifield, who was afterwards surgeon, as his assistant. 

In 1792 a committee was appointed "to see if Dr. Childs 
might safely be permitted to build a medicine store on the 
west side of the meeting-house," and their i-ei)ort was that he 
might safely be i)crmitt«d to do so. • 

In the war of 1812 he was appointed as visiting physician to 
the prisoners in Pittsfield and Cheshire, and the Marshal of 
Miissachusctts writing to him says, " That your services have 
been constant, arduous and successful was to be expected from 
your well-known character for patriotism, zeal and professional 
skill, and it was from these considerations that when I projx)sed 
the appointment I felt peculiarly gratified that you signified 
your acceptance." 

ilis obituary from The Pittsfield Sun, reads thus: "In this 
town, Feb. 25, 1821, after an illness of a few days, died Dr. Tim- 
othy Childs, aged 73. lie had long enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of his fellow citizens and his death is a severe public loss 
and deeply regretted. As a physician he was enn'nently useful 
and skillful, always extending his aid to the relief of the poor 
and the destitute as readily as to the affluent. As a i)ublic man 
he was a faithful, able and ardent advocate of the people's 
rights, and our republican form of goverement, and during the 
struggle for iudependeucehe participated actively and zealously 
by every means in his power to promote the views and objects 
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of the heroes and patriots of the KovolutioD. Their triumphs 
in that glorious cause wore therefore ever dear to his heart and 
he lived long enough to witness in the structure of our govern- 
ment the fulfillment of all he had so fondly anticipated. As a 
testimony of the people's confidence for mariy years they elected 
him to represent them, both in the House of Representatives 
and Senate, which stations he tilled to the perfect satisfaction 
of his fiiends. In his last moments ho was calm and I'csigned 
to the will of Providence ; enjoyed his reason perfectly, and 
departed without a struggle." 

This minute occurs upon the journal of the Berkshire Medi- 
cal Society: ''That, whereas, in the course of the disponstition 
of Divine Providence, it has pleased Almighty God to ramove 
by death from our meetings and counsels of this society our 
late revered and respected President, the late Timothy Childs, 
of Pittsfield, M. D. Whereupon the society declare and dii'ect 
the same to be entered on their records. That, while they 
bend with humble submission to the rod, they deeply feel and 
sadly deplore their loss." ' 

" Doctor Aaahd Wright of Windsor, was bom Feb. 26, 1757. 
He first married Mary Worthington, by whom he had ten 
children. His two eldest sons were educated at Williams Col- 
lege. Five of them, Orin, Erastus, Uriel, Clark and Julius 
were physicians ; one, Worthington, a D. D. ; one, Asahel, a 
L. L. D. ; one, Philo, a farmer. 

His father, Asa Wright, was an architect, and accompanied 
Rev. Mr. Wheelock from Lebanon, to Hanover, N. H., where 
he superintended the erection of Dartmouth College buildings. 
His son, Asahel, entered Dartmouth College where he remained 
through junior year, but the death of his father made it necessary 
for him to leave college. He then studied medicine, and after- 
wards served as surgeon in the navy of the llovolutionary war. 
He then settled in Windsor, about 1781, and practiced not only 
in Windsor, but Dalton, Peru, Hinsdale and other towns 'tijl 
Dr. Kittredge settled in Hinsdale. His daughter, Mre. Her- 
rick, says, " My father was a man of remarkable energy and 
fine health. I have heard hiu) 8i)eak of riding to these places 
on horseback guided by marked trees." He freely gave his 
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services to the poor. He was a regular attendant upon Sab- 
bath worship and a supporter of the gospeh He was genial, 
enjoying a joke, dealing them out to his patients when he 
thought they needed no medicine. Highly respected and be- 
loved and eminently useful, he spent a long life honorably, and 
died Feb. 16, 1834. (Correspondence.) 

In the second period, which commenced Nov. 12, '94, an in- 
terim of nearly seven yeara, the first meeting also at Stock- 
bridge had fifteen members, all south of Pittsfield. The affairs 
of the association were conducted by nearly the same persons 
as before. Dr. Whiting had died. There were in all six 
meetings, and five new men were added to the society. They 
stated the object of the association and in nearly the same terms, 
and adopted neaj'ly the same rules. 

The term of pupilage was fixed at three years, and none 
could become pupils until they had "a good knowledge of 
mathmematics and tlie English language, and can construe and 
parse the Latin language with accuracy." They began with 
four meetings yearly; but at the last meeting, Jan. 7, 1796, at 
which but four were present, they voted to meet twice yearly. 
They adjourned to meet at the same place on tlie second Tues- 
day of January, but tlicre was no meeting except the censors 
who examined and admitted Ralph Wilcox and Jonathan Whit- 
ney to the society. 

What put the quietus upon the second period, we can only 
conjecture. Tliero is apparent harmony. The turbid social 
condition has passed away. May it not have been that there 
were too many rules; that tliey were too rigid; that tliere was 
too little elasticity to them? For example: 

Rule 2. " Any one absenting himself from two successive 
meetings shall render, a satisfactory excuse for his absence." 

llnle 10, (part) "Wc will treat each other with decency, 
honor and candor, and not detract from each other's character 
as physician." 

Now a condition of feeling which necessitates such rules as 
these with a ])onalty added for infraction, is not one which 
could render a long association possible. Tinkering of rules 
and ethical questions, c^arried to any great extent will be the 
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death of any medical association. The reports by die Secre- 
tary are merely matters of business and are not instructive in 
any branch of medicine. In June 9, '96, die record is once 
more closed, and we wait twenty-three years, almost a qnartor 
of a century before the opening of the tliird period. 

Of Doctors Joseph Waldo, Elijali Fowler, Elnathan Pratt, 
and Davin Ooodwin we have no histories. 

Doctor Samud Garrington of Sandisfield, was one of the 
committee on revision of rules. 

^^ Rule 9. A Box shall be opened each meeting for the recep- 
tion incognito of questions, answers, cases and essays on medi- 
cal subjects, which shall be read by the Secretary and kept on 
iile; all questions shall be numbered and the answers to them 
shall have corresponding numbers. Subsequently voted, That 
the Box be examined. Several papere wera found in the Box, 
read before the society and placed on file." 

Next meeting. ^^The Box was examined and a dissertation 
on Inflammation and the formation of Pus was found tlierein ; 
read befoi*e the society and placed on file." 

As Dr. Jones was then ^^ associated " we give a sketch of his 
life. 

" Doctor Iloratio Jones of Stockbridge, son of Capt. Josiah 
Jones of that place, and grandson of one of tlie first persons 
who were cliosen as companions of the firat missionary and 
school master to tlie Ilousatonnuc Indians, was born Dec.* 30, 
1769. He entered Yale College in early life and pursued his 
studies so zealously that his eyesiglit failed, and he was obliged 
to abandon his studies. Of active disposition, with several 
otliers, lie went to what was then called the Genesee Country 
for the purpose of laying out lands as a surveyor. In this busi- 
ness liis health and siglit were restored, and he returned to his 
studies, entering as a student of medicine the oiKce of Dr. 
Sergeant. Before commencing practice as a pliysician, ho en- 
gaged for awliile as a druggist in Stockbridge. He com- 
menced practice in Pittsfield, where lie remained inoi'e than a 
year. 

Being invited by Dr. Sergeant, then in the decline of life, 
to settle in Stockbridge, he accepted the invittition. In the 
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winter of 1806 and 6, probably a few years after he commenced 
practice in Stockbridge, he went to Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of improving himself more particularly in tlie department 
of surgery. He spent the winter there in attendance upon the 
various courses of lectures, and then returned to Stockbridge 
where he remained till liis death." 

He became a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
in 1804 and received the honorary degree of A. M. from Wil- 
liams College in 1810. 

Mrs. Fairchild, his daughter, says that ** he was a man of 
science, eminent in his profession, a good operator in surgery ; 
active, social and very popular ; indefatigable by night and day 
to give relief in cases of distress or danger." There was that 
in his manner which seemed to add efficacy to the medicines 
whicli he administered, and his visits were often acknowledged 
to be beneficial to his patients when he made no prescription. 
Miss Sedgwick said of him : " Our beloved physician who gave 
us smiles instead of drugs." 

" lie was unremitting in his attention to tlie poor, even when 
lie knew he could secure no pecuniary reward." From History 
of Stockbridge I take tliis sketch : 

" As a man, lie combined in liimself all those excellencies and 
virtues which constituted him just what the excellent and vir- 
tuous wished him to be. As a scholar, he was eminent. His 
researches wore deep, thorough and effectual. As a physician, 
he had but few equals. In addition to his extensive knowledge 
he possessed — in eminent degree — the talent of rendering him- 
self pleasing, easy and agreeable to his patients. Without any 
regard to his own ease or quiet he devoted all his time and 
talents to the service of the public, and possessed the entire 
confidence of all. He was an eminent christian. 

In the spring of 1813, "pneumonia typhoidcs," an epidemic 
then so-called, was very prevalent in many places. He had been 
incessant in his labors with the sick, and eight days before his 
death was violently seized with the disease ; yet continuing in 
the unimpaired use of his reason, and glorying that God and 
Savior, who by grace, had fitted him for the death of the right- 
eous, and crying when the scenes of earth were fading from his 
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vision, ^ Lord, Jesus receive my spirit,' fell asleep, April 26tli, 
1813, at the early age of forty-three years. Ilis funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Eev. Dr. Hyde of Lee, and the conoourae 
of mourners from Stockbridge and neighboring towns attested 
the deep interest taken in tlie life and death of this eminent 
and good man." 

In the third period, in Lenox, July 1, 1819, we change to '^a 
meeting of fellows of the Massachusetts Medical Society. ^^ The 
voices to which we were accustomed, we listen for in vain. The 
places of Sergeant, Jones, Partridge and Levris are occupied by 
others of a succeeding generation upon whom their mantle of a 
high professional ideal has fallen. Drs. Uurghardt, n. H. 
Cliilds, Bobeii; Worthington, Aaa Burbank, Alfred Perry, Orin 
Wright, n. S. Sabin, Wm. H. Tyler, Daniel Collins, Royal 
Fowler, Hubbard Bartlett, those were the men who were 
standard bearers from 1820 to 1834. The medical center had 
now moved to Lenox with an annual and semi-annual meeting, 
but in consequence, later, of the establishment of tlie Berksliiro 
Medical Institute, the semi-annual was held at Pittsfield. In 
this revival of the society Dr. Timothy Cliilds of Pittsfield, was 
first President, elected May 4, 1820; but full of years and 
honors he died while president, aged seventy-three. 

The journal says, " Our late revered and respected president." 
The word "revered" is one which sheds liglit upon his 
character, and would not have been used witliout tliere had 
been joined to his character as physician, those other higher 
spiritual qualities which are so ennobling. 

Doctor Hv^o Burghardty the first Vice-president of the 
third period, a native of Great Barrington, was born 1771. He 
was a graduate of Yale College. He studied medicine wiUi 
Dr. Sergeant of Stockbridge, and commenced practice in Rich- 
mond in 1790, and continued the beloved physician till 1820, 
when declining health obliged him to relinquish genei*al 
practice, though after that, called in council in obstinate cases. 
Ilis practice extended to other towns where he often had the 
charge of acute cases. Confidence in his skill extended as far 
as his name was known. He educated many students wlio 
went from his oflicc as their Alma Mater, many of whom dis- 
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tingoished theuiselves in medicine in different sections of the 
country. 

*^ In person, lie was a specimen of the noblest productions of 
nature; tall, witli a well-proportioned physical organization; 
erect and graceful in all his movements, he won the notice and 
admiration of all. Affable in his manners, his geniality threw 
a halo around his path and made him a most welcome visitor 
to scenes of suffering and sorrow. In discussion, he was strictly 
logical, clear and convincing. As a citizen, he regarded the 
interests of the community as his own, and gave his influence 
strongly in their behalf." 

In Shay's Eebellion, says the writer of Berkshire County 
History, 138, "a body of men coming on from Lenox under 
Capt. William Walker, lost of the militia two killed and one 
wounded." The person wounded was Dr. Burghardt of Rich- 
mond. 

Those whose memories treasure facts that transpired seventy 
years ago will recollect tliat tlie war of 181 2 drew political lines 
so strong that brother was often at implacable war with brother, 
and it was not unusual for men's strong and most vindictive 
foes to be of tlieir own family. Dr. Burghardt took an active 
pai-t in tliis war of feeling and the pecuniary sacrifices he made 
to sustain and give ascendency to his party were his pecuniary 
ruin." He died Oct. 18, 1822, aged fifty-one years. 

In Sept. 1822, the Medical Society passed and presented to 
him the following vote: 

"That the thanks of the society bo presented to Dr. Hugo 
Burghardt, our late president, for the zeal and interest mani- 
fested by him in promoting the establishment and prosperity 
of the society, also for the ability and dignity displayed by him 
as presiding officer of this society, regretting that the state of 
his health would not permit him to continue in said office." 

From History of Stockbridge, page 218: ^^ Doctor Alfred 
Perry, Secretary of the society 1820, was born in Harwinton, 
Connecticut, where his father was then pastor, but in 1784 
removed to Kichmond, in this county, with his parents. 
In 1803 he was graduated at Williams College. For several 
yeai-s he was in feeble health, but taught for a time in West- 
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field Acadomy, and for a fow years in South Oaroliiia, whiUier 
he had gone for his health. He completed his studies at the 
Philadelphia Institution tlien under the care of Dr. Rush, and 
commenced practice in Williamstown. Nov. 1, 1814, he was 
married to Miss Lucy Benjamin of that town, and in Nov. 
1815, he removed to Stockbridge. In 1887 he went to Illinoifi, 
and having fixed upon a location removed liis family in June, 
1838, but died Sept. 10th of the same year. 

As a Cliristian and a deacon in the churchy Dr. Ferry was 
peculiarly active; and, as a physician, fervently beloved by 
his patients, and trusted with a fearlessness which was some- 
times denominated idolatry. He was a man of groat ])ationoo 
and firmness, and differed from many of his day in bodi his re- 
ligious and his medical views ; and in religious matters, though 
he steadfastly adhered to what he believed to be right, still he 
maintained an unusual degree of quietness and self-possession, 
and when convinced of an eri*or, no man was more prompt to 
acknowledge it and seek forgiveness. An auxiliary temperance 
sociaty was formed through the energetic efforts of Dr. Ferry 
as early as the summer of '27, and we believe '26." 

On the revival of the Medical Society in 1820, after its sleep 
of over twenty years, Dr. Perry was elected Secretary, and on- 
wards to near the time of his leaving for the west, was a very 
active and influential member, and for a number of years was 
President. 

"lie was gonorally in advance of his time on all subjects of 
moral reform, such, as temperance and slavery — in thorough 
sympathy with all progressive movements, ideas in theology 
and medicine. An auxiliary temperance society was formed 
in Stockbridge as early as the summer of '26 or '27 through 
the energetic efforts of Dr. Perry when it was exceedingly un- 
popular to be on the side of total abstinence, and the same was 
true as respects the side of anti-slavery." 

In tlic words of one who knew him best: — "Ho was a con- 
scientious, devoted Cliristian ; he never let self stand between 
God and duty. I have known him," she says, "let a neighbor 
take his hoi*se to go to mill, at the same time he walked four 
miles to visit a patient." 
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^^He went to the west against the earnest opposition of 
friends, following his own convictions in respect to his duty, 
even unto death." 

Voted. — Sept. 13, 1821, To hear the dissertation of Dr. Asa 
Burbank. 

VoTBD. — The thanks of the Society to Dr. Burbank for his 
learned and elegant dissertation. 

" Doctor Asa Burbank was born in Williamstown, Mass., 
Sept. 28, 1773. He devoted his early life to study; graduated 
at Williams College in 1797, and in the year 1798 he was ap- 
pointed a tutor in that college, which office he held two years. 
In the year 1800 he commenced the study of medicine in the 
office, it is believed, of the celebrated Dr. William Towner, a 
distmgtiished physician and surgeon in Williamstown. He 
attended one or two courses of medical lectures in the medical 
school of the city of New York, under the direction and in- 
struction of tlie eminent Dr. Post and other distinguished pro- 
fessors in tliat celebrated institution, then connected with 
Columbia College. lie tjicn commenced the practice of his 
profession in I^anesboro'. Here he contiimed in extensive and 
lucrative practice, not only in this, but in most of the neighbor- 
ing towns, giving universal satisfaction. In 1824 he removed 
to Albany where he reihained four years, till he was attacked 
with dropsy of the brain, which was probably brought on by a 
fall, and injury of the head, in 1824, and which induced him 
to leave the theatre of his active usefulness at Albany, and re- 
turn to Williamstown. Here he became blind, and i*emained 
so for nine months. Dr. Burbank stood high in the estimation 
of his professional brethren, as well as of the public. In the 
year 1822, about the time of the establishment of the Berkshire 
Medical Institntion connected with Williams College, he was 
appointed Professor of Obstetrics, and continued his useful 
labors for two ycai*s, giving great satisfaction to the students, 
when he resigned and removed to Albany." Dr. Williams 
says, "I was intimately acquainted with him in this institution 
where I was a fellow laborer with him in the department of 
medical jurisprudence, and I can bear ample testimony to his 
worth and usefulness. He was one of the most companionable 
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and facetious of men, and his happy turn of relating aneodotes, 
of which an abundance was stored in his capacious iniud, often 
kept an assemblage of his friends in a roar of laughter. He 
had a most happy and enviable faculty of cheering up the 
minds of ^lis patients, even in the most desponding cases, and 
often of smoothing their pillows in their descent to the grave. 
No one can doubt that he was both a moral and a highly relig- 
ious man." 

In a letter from his daughter she says, ^^ In his profession his 
love for doing good seemed to be the governing principle of 
. his life. I think he braved the winter storms of old Berkshire 
with more readiness to visit the very poor, than those who had 
ample means to reward him for so doing. To benefit the town 
in which he lived, he was willing to and did make great sacri- 
fices, both to encourage education and in many other ways to 
improve society. 

My father was tall, six feet and well propbrtioned, with an 
eye that seemed to read character at once, retiring in his man- 
ner, but could indulge in severe satire when ho thought he was 
not honestly dealt with. He had a happy faculty to cheer and 
encourage in the sick room, and many a nervous, desponding 
patient rallied and recovered after his encouraging conversa- 
tion. He was a religious man. His disease was dro^isy of the 
brain and terminated his life Aug. 4, 1829." 

Before passing to a further consideration of the society 
whose affairs were intimately associated with the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, we will introduce sketches of three cele- 
brated Williamstown physicians and surgeons : 

Doctor Samuel Porter of Williamstown, was bom in 1756, 
and came to Williamstown from Northampton. Ho was a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, especially in the line of "bone setter." 
Many apocryphal stories are extant in the community regard- 
ing him, but it is known that lio went to New York city to re- 
duce a hip dislocation which had baffled the efforts of the 
faculty, and was successful. He had the patroon of Kanslaeer 
for a patient, and as a surgeon his fame was wide-spread. He 
was fearless and probably somewhat reckless. It is related of 
him that when asked why he never put breechin on his horse 
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lie replied with a big D. ''that he didn't want any horses that 
couldn't keep out of the way of liis sulky." In driving he was 
a Jehu. He died Jan. 7, 1822, "after a long and severe illness 
which lie bore with great patience and resignation. He was an 
active and useful man, and esteemed for his benevolent and 
social qualities." 

Doctor William Towner of Williamstown, was from New 
Fairfield, Ct., He was bom in 1766. His first settlement in 
the county was at Stafford Hill, Cheshire, where he lived a 
number of years, and was the first physician. It is related he 
then moved to Williamstown, about the year 1790, at first oc- 
cupying the place now owned and occupied by Almon Stephens. 
Ho afterwards, till the time of his death, occupied the house 
in Water street, now owned by Mr. Welch, opposite Green 
River Mills. 

He was a man of graceful exterior and pleasing manners ; a 
courtly gentleman of the old school, fond of society, and " read- 
ily lent his attention to subjects outside his profession, espec- 
ially politics, at that time the all-engrossing concern of the day." 
He labored hard in the establishment of the free school founded 
by Williams, wliich afterwards became Williams College, and 
it is written in the heading of the subscription, " in erecting a 
house of public worship on the eminence where the old meet- 
ing house once stood in Williamstown." 

He was commissioned General of Brigade by the state, and 
is described as a " large, well-proportioned, and not only a grand 
man, but also a splendid looking man in regimentals." 

He was both Representative and Senator, and Justice of the 
Peace. In the time of Shay's Rebellion he became very ob- 
noxious to Shay's adherents and was shot at by them, some of 
the buckshot lodging in his boot. Being an old democrat, the 
federals got doctors to nm him rtut, but when their own fam- 
ilies were sick they emjifoyed him. He was strictly temperate. 
In those days it was the custom for the physician to help him- 
self wherever ho called from the decanters of the sideboard, 
but he early became convinced that total abstinence was his 
only safeguard and he adopted it. He was surgeon's mate in 
Col. Simons' reghnent in Oct. 1781. 
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At the time of his death he was looked upon as one of those 
to support Gen. Dearborn and he would have done so had not 
death frustrated the purpose; his commission arriving after 
that event. 

In medicine his success was wonderful, his fame wid&«pread. 
He practiced as far as Troy, and in 1840 his grand-daughter re- 
ceived marked attention while residing at Waterford, N. Y., 
from people in high life, by reason of her relationsliip to Gton. 
Towner. In fevers his medical aid was sought extensively and 
he was in them considered the authority. 

He was considered in ^^mad dog bite" as sure to eradicate 
the poison and prevent t)ie disease, but what method he used die 
writer never could ascertain, only that calomel was exhibited in 
some stage of tlie treatment. 

What was strange for those days, he never bled in fevers, 
nor in typhoid pneumonia. It was while the epidemic of 
pneumonia in 1812, 18 and 14 was raging through this section 
that he was seized witli the disease when in Pownal. His sys- 
tem was exhausted by his incessant toil, and when his sOn-in- 
law. Dr. Samuel Smith, who had been practicing with him 
only a short time, reached him, he told him on no account to 
bleed him aa it would be his deatli ; but in the absence of Dr. 
Smith, Dr. Porter, his co-temporary in Williamstown, called 
upon him, and although his symptoms were more favorable, in- 
sisted on bleeding liim, after which he failed very rapidly and 
died. Thus at the age of fifty-eight passed away a physician 
whose fame extended to the Capitol, and whose early death 
excited tlie profoundest regret among all classes. He was phy- 
sician in the family of Dr. Sabin's father in Pittsfield, and rec- 
ollects on coming home one day from school, he found his 
mother leaning against the uiantcl-piece crying, and on inquiry 
learned that the beloved Dr. Towner was dead. 

He was a Mason and buried with ceremonies of both the 
Masonic and military orders. But he was mourned by the 
poor and humble who had shared equally with the rich in his 
ministrations, and who held him in grateful and tearful remem- 
brance as long as they lived. 

He was a churchman and often as possible attended service 
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in Lanefiboro', the then nearest point of worship ; but became 
the warm admirer of Dr. Nott, wlio occasionally preached in 
Williarastown. He died ^insolvent, his property being- sunk 
through Gen. Skinner when state treasurer, as he was one of 
Skinner's bondsmen. 

Although the Masons procured for him a monument it was 
never erected, and through a shameful neglect nothing marks 
his gnive and it is now unknown where he rests. 

Doctor Sajnud Smith was born in Hadley, Mass., Aug. 18, 
1780, and died in Williamstown, where he spent the greater 
part of his life, June 9, 1852. His father, Joseph Smith, "lost 
his property in the Kevolutionary army," and in consequence 
the boy Samuel was .early bound out to a first cousin, and he 
relates that he worked through the day on the farm, and then 
trudged at night nearly to Amherst after the cows. He never 
went to school but three months. The first book he owned 
was Capt. Cook's travels, read by the light of pine knots in the 
winter; when ho had read it he sold it and bought another 
lK)ok and in this manner continued his reading and education. 
He came to Williamstown with Stephen Smith, a cousin, who 
was a blacksmith, and worked with him until he was eighteen 
years old, about which time he married Bet«cy, the second 
daughter of -Gen. William Towner, and went to Manchester, 
Vt. Not being successful, after a stay of four years, he re- 
turned and started a trip-hammer blacksmith shop where Town's 
mill stood, living in a house opposite. He continued at his 
trade till his health failed him, when he entered the office of 
Dr. Towner and commenced the study of medicine. About 
this time he used to teach singing-schools in town, Lane8l)oro, 
and other towns, and one who ever heard him will never forget 
the purity and sweetness of his singing, or his invariable hal)it of 
singing wliencver or wherever he rode over tlie Berkshire hills. 
In 1800 he entered into partnership with Dr. Towner, and Oct. 
30, 1800, twenty-nine yeai*8 old, the father of six cliildren, he 
makes liis first charge against Robert Lee." 

In 1812 Dr. Towner died, and Dr. Smith succeeded to his 
large practice. His daughter says, " Father was emphatically 
a self-made man. I can remember when he had few houre of 
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rest, always riding night and day, yet, he took medical journals 
and put their tlioughts in Ids head to use when and where his 
good sense suggested." He could 'intelligently converse witli 
Profs. Dewey, Kellogg or any one else on medicine, chemistry or 
botany. The latter study he pursued enthusiastically with Prof. 
Eaton, and I (the writer) well remember the botanical speci- 
mens which were pressed and placed in a book and scientifically 
labelled ; yes, and I don't forget that my morning naps wore 
broken by his calling me to help gather lobelia, elecampane, 
colt's foot, skunk cabbage, etc. Ho dwelt very largely in tlie 
Vegetable Pharmacopoeia, yet he used many other remedies. 
One of his favorite prescriptions was equal parts of steel fil- 
ings, aromatic powder and powdered egg shells, and as an an- 
tacid and tonic in dyspepsia was excellent. Indeed, his pre- 
ferred medicine was, in cases of debility, iron in some form, 
more usually Huxliam's tincture; opium was, however, his 
sheet anchor, and it may justly be claimed that the priority in 
this section of the use of opium in peritonitis belongs to him. 

He was a man of rare powers of observation and judgment, 
of excellent memory, and in .his generalization was usually ac- 
curate. He trusted much in the pollers of nature, and as a 
successful and highly esteemed obstetrician with large practice 
in this department, would have considered some^of the teach- 
ings and practice of the present day as wildest vagaries. 

As a practioner in fevers, he was a long way ahead of his 
generation, adopting m the main the practice of the present 
day. His patients were nourished and their nervous system 
quieted, and placed in the best condition for the conservative 
powers of nature to weather the storm. He used in adynamic 
cases stimulants freely, and discarded cathartics, giving freely 
of cream of tartar and gum arabic for drink. Of course, being 
a very decided man in his opinions, when he felt himself in the 
right, he was often brouglit into decided antagonism with the 
disciples of the school of bleeding, calomel and carthartics; but 
his wise trust in the powers of nature; his use of tonics and se- 
datives, no doubt, saved many valuable lives, and in many a 
house and heart to-day liis memory is precious. 

Ho was honored by his fellow townsmen, being twice elected 
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to the Legislature, besides bearing for a long time the commiB- 
sion of Justice of the Peace. 

lie was a religious man, very active and scrupulous in relig- 
ious duty. I do not forget the winter daylight prayer-meeting, 
which I was called up from my bed to go to with him, nor the 
morning prayer after breakfast, when he often, with his large 
family, all singers, led the hymn, "Show pity Lord" to the 
tune Rockingham, — that was verily religious education. His 
seat was rarely unoccupied on the Sabbath day. 

In his family and society he was genial — in his younger days 
f rolicksome, and he loved to hunt, being an excellent marks- 
man, too much 60 for the proprietors of turkey shoots. He 
was familiar with all the woods and mountains of Williamstown 
and vicinity, often visiting Greylock. His daughter, Nancy, 
was the first female who rode on horseback to the summit. 

He had a strong, expressive face, jet black hair, even till 
his death, aud the peculiarity which was noticed by all people 
of later days, his queue. 

lie was a man of great activity, a very early riser, and ac- 
complished a great deal while others were asleep and wanted 
to sleep. He delighted in the best and earliest vegetable gar- 
den in town, and as long as he lived excelled, in this respect, 
all his lyLjighbors. 

His longest co-partnership was with Dr. Sabin, ten years, and 
in this period of his greatest medical activity his circuit of 
business was more than twenty miles. 

He died June, 1852, after a short illness, closing a life full 
of blessing to his family, the poor, the community at large and 
his profession. 

Doctor Remembrcunce Sheldon was born in 1759. His his- 
tory is unknown, only that he came to Williamstown, as related, 
in response to invitation of Shay's partisans in opposition to 
Dr. Towner, who had incurred their hate. He lived in the 
house now oceuj)icd by Mr. James Waterman, and had a re- 
spectable family, lie died in 1809. 

"Doctor SneU BMitt was born in Norton, Mass., Sept. 
9, 1783, and died March 9, 1853, aged sixty-nine and a half 
years. While a youth, his parents removed to Savoy, County 
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of Berkshire. During his minority he was assiduously engaged 
in the labors of the farm. lie early manifested a strong desire 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and under the* direction of 
the Rev. Jeremiah Hallock of Plainfield, he pursued liis studies 
preparatory to the profession of medicine. With Dr. David 
Gushing of Cheshire, an eminent physician, he studied the pro- 
fession of medicine. He remained a short time in Ohesliire, 
practicing his profession, but soon removed to Hancock, where 
a wider field invited his labors. It was during the epidemic 
of 1812, a maUgncmt disease called Spotted F&cer and Ck>ld 
Plague, Dr. Babbitt gained a high reputation as a judicimis 
physician^ and was extensively employed in all the surrounding 
country. In 1831, Dr. Babbitt located in Adams, where he 
continued in the practice of medicine nearly twenty-two years, 
— successful as a general practioncr, and distinguished particu- 
larly as an Obstetrician. Though deprived of the advantages 
now enjoyed by the medical student, such was his thirst for 
knowledge and desire for improvement, that he employed every 
leisure moment in study, and was ever posted up in the progress 
of the science of medicine. He was not merely a reader, but 
a thinker, a discriminating observer, and a man of sound judg- 
ment, and withal, a memory so accurate, that at the bed-side of 
his patient ho could draw from this store-house all that was 
valuable in the formation of a correct opinion of tlie case in 
hand. 

Dr. Babbitt was an intelligent and agreeable man in all his 
associations with his brethren, — cheerful and pleasant at home 
in his family, and esj^ecially so in his intercourse with his fel- 
low citizens, — (jualities which made him not only very accepta- 
ble in the chamber of the sick, but contributed largely to the 
comfort and restoration of his patients. 

The confidence of his fellow townsmen, in his ability and in 
his fidelity, was manifested by his repeatedly representing them 
in the Legislature. 

For twenty years he was a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and for several years a counsellor, and was a 
warm friend to the interests of medical science. 

From the liret organization of the Congregational Society in 
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South Adams, he was a warm supporter and constant attendant 
on public worsliip, and the latter part of his life made a public 
profession of his faith, departing this life in the confident hope 
and trust of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

His disease was an organic affection of the stomach, and its 
character and termination he early understood, and wisely an- 
tici|)ated the event. 

"He was extremely fond of the old poets, and with an excel- 
lent memory his quotations from them were frequent and apt. 
He was courageous in his practice and however urgent the case 
his energies wci*e made to correspond with his case. Temporal 
arteries fared hardly when a case of eclampsia occurred, and in 
a long career, I think he said he never lost but one case." 
(Obituary.) 

"Died at Adams, Sept 30, 1814, of typhus. Doctor David 
Gushing^ aged forty-seven. lie was a kind and indulgent hus- 
band,« father and friend ; no eulogy could be made so lasting as 
the monument already erected in the bosoms of his acquaint- 
ance. Ue had educated many young men in his office." 

" Died at Adams, very suddenly, Oct. 12, 1821, Doctor Liacom 
PhiUvpSy aged forty-four. He possessed by nature a strong, 
investigating mind, which was cultivated with more than or- 
dinary care in ordinary and scientific acquirements. He pos- 
sessed those noble qualities of soul which eminently fitted liim 
for the various relations of husband, father, neighbor and 
friend. As a physician, his ride was extensive, and he pos- 
sessed the unbounded confidence of his patients." 

"Doctor Robei't Cutler Robinson of Adams, born 1784; died 
in 1846, aged sixty-two, having practiced medicine forty years 
in the north part of the county and the adjoining county of 
Hampshire. He studied his profession under the direction of 
the diBtinguishcd Dr. Peter l>ryant of Cnnimington, whose 
reputation for scientific and professional attainment is widely 
known. Dr. Robinson was a self-educated man, and a writer 
of considerable eminence, as evidenced by his essays and public 
addresses on various subjects. With talents of a high order, 
he might have excelled as an orator, if his course had been in 
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that direction. In tho sphoro in which ho labored ho was use- 
f ul and respected. (Address, Greeley, page 19.)" 

" Doctor Beriah Bishop of liichniond, born 1778, son of tlio 
Hon. Nathaniel Bishop, died 1805, aged twenty-seven. 

His youth impaired by too severe exertion caused him to 
turn his attention to science. His medical education was pur- 
sued under Dr. Burghardt of Bichmond, and Dr. Smith of 
Hanover, N. H. He entered business in 1803, m partnership 
with Dr. Burghardt. Highly improved with medical learning, 
by assiduous attention to business and by his prudent, amiable 
and exemplary depoi-tment, ho rapidly extended his practice. 
But he fell a victim to consumption, and was buried from tho 
house of Judge Bishop." 

" Doctor Mason Brown was bom in Cheshire, in 1783. Ho 
was educated in the common schools, biit studied medicine 
with Dr. Towner of Williamstown. He was lame, and not of 
strong constitution. His little office long stood on tho village 
green, near the church. He practiced in the winter in Cheshire, 
but his summers were spent in Saratoga, where his services 
were in great repute. He made a famous pill, which, in con- 
nection witli the Spring water, made him famous there, and 
added materially to his income. 

^' He never married ; was of a genial, kind natu]*e, and was 
always surrounded by a bevy of village children." • 

" A little anecdote is related of his encounter with * Uncle ' 
Moses Wolcott, who for many ycare, kept the only inn in the 
village. Meeting Mr. W. one morning he jokingly said, ' Well, 
Mr. Wolcott, we are going to have a new tavern on the hill, so 
we can have two.' 'Yes! yes!' said tlie testy old man, 'and 
wo are going to have a new doctor in town, so we can have 
one.'" (Correspondence.) 

Dr. lirown, on returning from Saratoga, made his stopping- 
place at his sister's, Mi's. Stephen Hosford, and there, in 1836, 
he died. 

"The first eifectual eifort in the direction of a Medical School 
was made in 1851, when Oliver 1. Koot, returning from a 
course of lectures in Castleton, Vt., — Dr. J. T. Batchelder, a 
professor in that institution, having become dissatisfied with it. 
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— sent word by biin to Dr. H. II. Cliilds that tlie favorable mo- 
ment had arrived to establish a new school at Pittsiield. Dr. 
C. seized the hint with avidity and immediately took steps to 
avail himself of it." Hist, of Pittsiield, Vol. 2, Chap. XVII. 

In May 22, the subject of a medical institution was intro- 
duced to tlio society by Dr. Childs, and favorably entertained. 
A committee was chosen by the society to petition the Legis- 
lature for an act of incorporation and a grant of money. Drs. 
Childs, Burbank and Collins was the committee and they also 
addressed the parent society, reqiiesting its aid and co-operation 
in the proposed measure. But for some reason the parent society 
turned the cold shoulder and opposed the measure. But the 
impetuosity of Dr. Childs knew no defeat, and the charter was 
granted January 4, 1823, and a coui-se of lectures was an- 
nounced for September. 

Theory and Practice. - - Dr. H.. H. Cliilds. 

Anatomy and Physiology, - Dr. J. V C. Smith. 

Surgery, ..... Dr. J. P. Batchcldcr. 

Obstetrics and Materia Mcdica, - Dr. Asa Burbank. 

Chemistry and Botany, Dr. Cliester Dewey. 

From tin's it apixjara, as there were tlirce Professors from 
the Society, liow intimate tlie relations were between the 
society and tlie institution. But further, the society ap- 
pointed a committee /)f "inspection" to investigate the con- 
cerns of the institution, and their report in December 23, says, 
"The institution, wo arc happy to sttitc, juomiscs much utility 
to the medical profession to the country and to the world. 
About eighty students have attended the course; above five 
hundred lectures have been delivered. The funds of tlie in- 
stitution arc low; it needed patronage, and was worthy of it. 
And should the patronage it needed be granted it must rise to 
eminence and great usefulness." And the society united with 
the institution in petitioning for an endowment which was 
granted in 1824, in payments of $1000 yearly for five years. 
No doubt the income was meagre. 

The institution was managed by a board of trustees of which 
Di^s. Perry and Tyler were chosen as members from the society. 
There were also annually two delegates chosen to attend the 
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examination of the students for the degree of M. D., which 
were conferred upon its alumni by the president of Williams 
Ck)llege till 1837, when the degrees were conferred by the 
president of the institution. 

The first President of the Berkshire Medical Institution was 
Doctor Joaiah OoodhuSy born at Dunstable, Mass., Jan. 17, 
1759. He commenced his medical pupilage with Dr. Eattredge 
of Fakesbury, and at die end of two years returned to his par- 
ents in Putney, Y t., where ho commenced practice, when about 
twenty years old. Notwithstanding the meagreness of his pre- 
liminary education, ho rapidly gained in favor, as well as 
knowledge. Students in numbers came to him and he taught 
some who became distinguished. Nathan Smith was one of 
his pupils. In the year 1800, he Received from Dartmouth Col- 
lege the honomry degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

In 1816, he located in Hadley, Mass., and in 1828 was ap- 
pointed by the trustees President of the Berk^iire Medical In- 
stitution. He had the interests of the institution very much 
in heart, and says, " While I have the honor to preside in this 
Institution, it shall be the business of my declining years to 
promote its interests in every way in my power." 

He had an extensive practice in Operative Surgery, and has 
stated that, so far as he knew, he xoaa the first to amputate at 
the shoulder joint of a^y man in New Englamd. 

He was extremely temperate in his manner of living.' 

"In his manner, Dr. Goodhue was a pattern of urbanity and 
gentility. In his appearance and dress he was perfectly neat. 
He commanded the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
In his department he was affable and polite to his equals and 
inferiore; his conversational talents were of such an order as 
ever to attract attention, and he was always listened to with 
great interest and respect/' Williams' Biog. 

He died in 1829, at the house of Dr. Twitchell. 

".July 20, 1823. Voted.— That Prof. Dewey be appointed a 
committee to confer with the Trustees of Williams College for 
the loan of the chemical and philosophical appiratus, for the 
use of the Institution during tlie ensuing course of lectures. 

J. 1]. Baixjhuldkr, Sec,^'* 
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There is no record of the loan, but I presume it was loaned. 

In 1824 there croiis out the jealously towards Harvard, which 
was in consequence, no doubt, of the opposition met witli to 
the establishment of the Institution, and which lasted many 
years, and was freely expressed by Dr. Childs. The vote was 
that the degree of M. D. conferred upon the graduate of the 
Berkshire Medical Institution, through the authority of Wil- 
liams College, should ^' Entitle its possessor to all the rights, 
privileges and immunities granted to graduates of Harvard." 

In tliis year the Trustees bought the "Berkshire Hotel," • 
where Dr. Sabin's father lived, and anticipated the grant of 
the state to the amount of $3,000. And Joseph Shearer pre- 
sents a fine fat ox for the benefit of the Institution. A com- 
mittee was appointed to see what should be done with the ox ; 
they report "that the ox be sold to the best advantage, and the 
avails be distributed in premiums next year. Called the Joseph 
Shearer fund." 

No doubt the income was meagre. 

How otherwise would Joseph Shearer have made to the In- 
stitution the present of "a fine fat ox." But I credit the 
whole (caboodle?) of them with lunacy. Would you believe 
it? Actually, they appointed a committee to sit on tliat ox and 
see what should be done with it. Anybody out a lunatic 
asylum would say, make a big barbecue, invite all the hostile 
Indians from the parent society and Harvard hall and Williams 
College and the Legislature, then wash the tenderloin down 
with old Jamaica. Do you think, with the inner man red hot 
with beef and Jamaica, they wouldn't have come down hand- 
some? Why! the Faculty could have marched in procession 
with Childs at the head waving his banner of general princi- 
ples, Smith shouldering a huge thigh bone, Batchelder with 
his carving knife, Bnrbank with his obstetric forceps and 
Dewey as rear guard with a staff of golden rod ti-ampliiig over 
all op])ORition to fatness and renown. They wouldn't have 
been begging Williams College for old chemical and philosophi- 
cal traps, not a bit of it. But pity 'tis, 'tis true, this daft com- 
mittee sitting on the fat ox, voted to sell it and make Shearer 
hero. 
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There was in 1828, some tronble growing ont of the i*epre- 
sentations of Dr. Batchelder, (who was then secretary) respect- 
ing the Institution. It was a i*epetition of what occnrixxl at 
Woodstock. March 20, 1828, thei*e was an examination of Dr. 
Batchelder, on the charge that lie tried to injure tlie reputation 
of the school. " VansD. — That in the opinion of the Trustees 
it is not for the interest of the Institution to continue Dr. B. 
as a professor in the same." 

Near this time Dr. O. S. Root was appointed Professor of 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica and Medical Chemistry. 

" Doctor Olvoer Saokett Root was born in Pittsficld, July 1st, 
1709. TTo was a dolicato child, fond of his hookn, au<l Hhowoil 
early unusual i)owers of observation. His academic education 
was at Lenox and Westfield. He studied medicine with Dr. 
H. H. Childs, and graduated at the Berkshire Medical Institu- 
tion in 1824. In 1828, was ap})oiuted Professor, and was al- 
ways afterwards one of the Trustees." 

^^ He was an accomplished botapist and his decision was often 
appealed to in any disputed question on that subject. Al- 
ways deeply interested in public education, he was nearly thirty 
years a member of the .School Committee, and for many years 
its chairman. It was greatly owing to his influence and exer- 
tions that the beautiful site of the Pittsficld Cemetery was 
chosen. He was the first to discover its natural advantages 
and capabilities, ana year after year urged the town its pur- 
chase until at last it was decided upon." 

" A public spirited man he took deep interest in the afiFairs of 
the town. He took strong ground as an anti-slavery and tem- 
pemnce advocate. He spent the summer of '69 abroad. 
During the war full of the patriotic zeal which had animated 
his grandfather in the old struggle for liberty, — too old to be 
accepted as surgeon — in '64 he offered his services to and was 
accepted by the United States Christian Commission, and 
labored zealously and satisfactorily in the hospitals of City 
Point and Petersburg. He was a great favorite with the 
Berkshire boys. His exposure in cam]) life was too great, and 
he never fully recovered from it. He had remarkable powers 
of endurance, and continued his practice to the last however. 
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never refusing to go out to see a patient, even in the stormiest 
night." 

" He was an earnest, consistent Christian, an active member 
of the Congregational church, and often in the absence of a 
clergyman, his prayers and ministrations by the bedside of the 
sick and dying were most welcome and comforting." 

He died of pneumonia, Oct. 22, 1870, and his funeral ser- 
mon was preached by President Hopkins to a great concourse 
of children of the schools and to\vnspeople. 

Dr. Root was Secretary of the Institution till its close. The 
Berkshire Medical Society, after his death, passed this resolu- 
tion : " Resolved, — That we remember with gratitude his un- 
tiring industry, his rigid discipline, his brilliant medical essays, 
his thorough medical education, and above all, his love to God. 
The sick and helpless poor have been deprived of a kind' and 
faithful friend and medical adviser." Correspondence. 

In December, 1836, a petition was sent to the Legislature 
for an alteration of its charter, so that the Institution would 
have the power to confer its own degrees, and in '37 the act 
passed. They also petitioned for a grant of $10,000. 

Dr. Goodhue was succeeded by Dr. Zadock Howe Bellerica, 
who resigned in 1837, when the connection between Williams 
College and the Institution was dissolved and the Institution 
conferred its own degrees, and in '38 Dr. H. H. Childs was 
chosen its President. 

" J^octor Ileiiry Halsey Ghihla of Pittsfield, was born at the 
Child's homestead on Jubilee Hill, June 7, 1783. As a youth 
he was both noble hearted and noble minded. He graduated 
at Williams College in 1802. At that time all the Faculty and 
Trustees but one were Federalists, and his commencement ora- 
tion, which was submitted to the President for approval, was 
full of the rankest Jeffersonian Democracy. The utterance of 
what was considered heresy was forbidden and some harmless 
and probably glittering generalities substituted. But when it 
came his turn to speak out leaped the pestilent democracy. 
The President tried to stop him, but he could not be silenced; 
he went on to the end amid mingled hisses and applause." 

And this tyi)ified what the young man was to be. He stud- 
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ied medicine with bis fathW, and commenced and carried on 
practice with him as long as his father lived. They introdaoed 
vaccination in spite of opposition, as the father liad inoculation. 
In 1822, May, at a medical meeting, and the first after a long 
interval. Dr. Childs introduced the subject of a Medical Col- 
lege, urging it with his usual ardor, and tliat originated tho 
Berkshire Medical College. From the time of its establish- 
ment he was its life and soul, and it died with liim. 

His labors and sacrifices for tho Berkshire Medical College, 
and tho groat good to this town and county and .state and 
country coming from it, directly connected with the personality 
of this man, cainiot be estimated ; it sufiicos to say they woro 
very groat. 

lie had a large medical practice and for many years was a 
member of tho Faculty of tho medical colleges at Woodstock, 
Yt., and Willougby and Columbus, Ohio. 

Ilis labors in tho medical lino were snfllcicnt to employ all 
the time of an ordinary man, still ho found timo for the activi- 
ties of a zealous and uncompromising democrat. And in tliis 
direction he wiolded great influence, for he was elected to 
represent the town in the Legislatures of 1816 and 1827, and 
the Constitutional Convention of 1820 ; to the State Senate of 
1837, and as Liout. Governor in 1843. 

In tho Constitutional Convention, in advocating his motion 
to amend Article 3, in Bill of Rights, ho particularly dis- 
tinguished himself as the champion of the voluntary system in 
the support of public worship. 

Dr. Childs, in motion to amend Article 3, in Bill of Kights, 
^^ As the happiness of a people and the good order and preserva- 
tion of civil government essentially de})end upon piety, religion 
and morality, and as these cannot he generally diffused through 
a connnunity but by the institution of the public worship of 
Qod, and as it is the inalienable right of every man to render 
that worship in the mode most consistent with die dictates of 
his own conscience, etc." 

One of his opponents was Webster, and Cliilds was defeated, 
but Wel>ster afterwards admitted that he was wrong and tliat 
Dr. Childs was right. 
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But witli all liis eutbusiasm aud ardor in his pursuits, Dr. 
Childs was a Christian gentleman. He was tender of the feel- 
ings and reputation of othera. This was manifest in his deal- 
ings with those who were examined for the degree of M. D. 

In 1863 Dr. Childs resigned. Eesohitions of the Trustees 
of Berkshire Medical Institution: — "That the resignation of 
Dr. Childs recpiires from us more than a passing notice. For 
more than forty years he has been the active head of the Berk- 
shire Medical Institution, bis usefuhiess having extended to a 
period almost unprecedented. During these years, by his 
energy and zeal, he has achieved a wide-spread reputation as a 
medical man ; and, by his courtesy of manner and kindness of 
heart, a no less deserved name of a Christian gentleman. He 
has ever maintained a high standard of medical honor, and liis 
])upils must forget or ignore his teachings before they can stoop 
to anything base or ignoble. With quick appreciation of merit, 
however modest, and over ready with a timely word of needed 
encouragement, his pupils learned to love him, and thousands 
throughout the length and breadth of the land look back to 
him as to a foster father. While we regret the infirmities 
which com])el the retirement of our venemble President from 
the active duties of instruction, we earnestly hoj)e that the in- 
terests of the Institution, which is so identified with his life 
and name, may not abate, and that he ^niay long be spared to 
speak words of cheer to the new generation of students and 
give the benefit of his advice and counsel to the Faculty and 
Trnstees." 

He was liberal and generous. As a Christian, he was in earnest. 
In 1821 ho became a member of the First Congregational 
church, and as deacon and Sal)bath-school scholar and President 
of the Berkshire Bible Society, lie exemplified the grace, ten- 
derness and power of Christianity. lie was gentle, but strong; 
tender, yet true hearted ; zealous, yet with meekness; having a 
strong will, yet under tlie dominion of a will superior to his 
own, with aspirations and alTection which rested, not upon 
those near him, but reached forth as far as the mission of him 
whom ho BO faithfully served. 

It was sad, tliat desiring it so much, he did not in his last 
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days rest liis eyes on the dear old hills of Berkshire, and com- 
mune with them ; and with the deep blue arch studded with 
the stars that liad, through the long lonely night rides« bcou to 
him an inspiration, filling him with trust and hope. 

He died in Boston, with his daughter, March, 1868, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. 

In 1850 the Medical building was burned. The committee 
selected the site offered by Henry Colt, Esi)., at the foot of 
South street, and in 1852 sold the old boarding house, thus ter- 
minating their connection with a place they had occupied for 
thirty years. 

The new building was of pressed brick outside, well arranged 
and commodious. 

Dr. Oilman Kimball, Prof, of Surgery; Dr. Alonzo Clark, 
Prof, of General and Special Pathology; Dr. Benjamin K. 
Palmer, Prof, of Anatomy, wore added to the Faculty in 1848. 

Dr. Timothy Childs was elected Secretary and Trustee in 
1848. In '63, Dr. H. H. Childs was succeeded by Dr. W. W. 
Seymour of Troy. Dr. William W. Green was Prof, of Sur- 
gery; Dr. R. C. Stiles, of Pathology; Dr. A. B. Palmer, of 
Practice of Medicine; Dr. P. Chadboume, of Chemistry and 
Natural History ; Dr. Earlo, of Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem ; Dr. T. Childs, of Military Surgery ; Dr. Ford, of Physi- 
ology. 

But the war was disastrous to the country medical schools ; 
here, as elsewhere, and, with other causes added, resulted in a 
ruinous decrease of students. In 186G only forty-one attended, 
in 1867, only thirty-three. The last coui*80 of lectures was de- 
livered in 1867, and Dr. F. K. Paddock, the last appointed 
- professor, received his appointment as Professor of Urinology 
and Venereal Diseases in 18G7. 

In 1870 the building was sold to Pittsfield, and April 29, 
1871, Dr. C. A. Mills of this Society performed the last funeral 
rites. 

Thus came to an end the Berkshire Medical Institution 
which was the offspring of this Society, which had carefully re- 
ceived attention for forty-four years, and had graduated 1,120 
students. 
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The prophecy tliat " it would be of much utility to the medi- 
cal profession, to the country and to the world" was abundantly 
verified. 

" Voted. — That Dr. Daniel Collins deliver the dissertation 
at the next semi-annual meeting." 

"Doctor Da/niel Collins was born in Lenox, Dec. 19, 1774. 
The second of three brother physicians — preparing for college 
at the Academy in Lenox and graduating at Williams College 
in 1800 ; soon after commenced the study of medicine with 
Dr. Lewis; completed his professional studies and began the • 
practice of medicine wi.th his older brother, Luke, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. This brother was an earlier graduate of Williams 
and student of Dr. Lewis. 

Dr. Collins' residence in Kentucky gave him an experience . 
in the treatment of febrile diseases that he would not ordinarily 
have had, and enabled him to treat successfully a large number 
of cases during an unusual prevalence of fever in tliis vicinity, 
at the time of his retiirn, and gave him a local reputation that 
ho ever after retained. Fond of study and scientific investiga- 
tion, he was well acquainted with the theory and practice of 
his profession, possessing a retentive memory and having for 
those days a large and well selected general library, which he 
thoroughly read. He was entertaining and instructive in con- 
versation, and took much pleasure in sharing with others any 
information he acquired; and, had ambition impelled him 
might have obtained celebrity. He waa fond of military drill 
and parade, marched to Boston commanding a company from 
tins town in 1S12, and held the rank of colonel in our militia 
service. Of a commanding presence, possessing many noble 
and generous qualities, he had the confidence and good will of 
tliose under his command. 

After his sojourn of a couple of years or so in Kentucky, he 
returned to Lenox, where he resided until his death, which oc- 
curred March 1), 1847." (J.. G. Stanly, letter.) 

Dr. Collins, in his youth, was called by the ladies a very 
handsome man. He was an excellent scholar and fine linguist. 
He stood very high in the esteem of his medical brethren. . 
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Keen in obacrvAtioii, urigtiial iti rooeoning, independent in IiU 
judgment; liis eunnsol waa Bought after in difBcnlt cases.' 

He stomt very high in the Society', being elected Preaident, 
besides filling honorable and responsible jMtsitions. (Corres- 
pondence.) 

" Doctor WUliam 77. 7)fl9r waa l>oi-n in Lanesborongh, May 
18, 1780. lie worked upon his father's farm until eighteen 
years of age. Studied with Dr. Silas Hamilton, in Saratoga, 
one year. Continncd them with Dr. Joseph Jarvis of Ijanes- 
borough, and completed them with Dr. Asa Biirbaiik of the 
same town, occupying about three and une-lialf years. "And 
then," ho says, "I was iiHvilogeil with a full rourao of nie(li<wl 
lectui-es in Ooluiabia College, New York. The Murine Ilnepi- 
ta) was at hand ; bones, ninscles, arteries and veins were no 
lunger presented to the imagination only, I conhl examine them 
with my eye and the dissecting knife. Drs. I'ost, liodgers, 
Stringham, Ilosack ami llammorsly wore the prufcssors." At 
that time a spirited discussion was going on on contagion and 
n on -con 114^1 on of Yellow fever. 

"Dr. Tyler commenced practice in Lanoaborongh in 1816, 
and soon had an extensive ride. Ho practiced among the beet 
families in and out of town, and the poor he never neglected 
whetlier there was jirosjwet of renuinemtion or not. lie was 
associated witli the liest nicilical men in the connty, among 
tliem Drs. Timothy Childs, H. H. Childs, Delamater, Uatchel- 
der and Towner, Ho waa an lionorod member of the Mossa- 
chnsotts Medical Society, Censor, Councillor and President of 
the Berkshire Medical Society, and always enjoyed to a high 
degree the ctmfidcncG and eetcom of his medical lirethi-en." In 
1815, 20, 31 and 85 he represented his town in Legislature and 
Congressional Convention with nsofulness and great credit to 
himself. 

Dr. Tyler practiced thirty-four years in Lanesborongli, and 
the intimate friendship with (iov. G. M. Briggs terminated 
only with his death. 

In a letter to lijm March 10, 1866, ho saya, "Dear Sir, I was 

, very much gratified on the reception of a staff marked 'G. N. 

liriggs to W. II. Tyler.' It is long enough, strong enoagh, 
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large enongh and handsomo enough, and as good for aught I 
know as Jacob's when he passed over the Jordan, or when he 
leaned npon the head of it and worshipped and blessed the sons 
of Joseph." 

Ho thus writes, "The day my limb was amputated I asked the 
Lord if there might be fifteen years added to my earthly exist- 
ence. He has added that and more, wid I ought to say in humble 
submission, tlie Lord's will be done. I think I have tried to do 
good in my day and generation to my fellows, my friends and 
my enemies, but the world is about ready to spare me now and 
and I want to be'ready to go when required." 

"f have had an anxious, arduous an<l laborious life, and have 
not been more than onc-lialf renumcmted for it. I have tried 
to be an honor to tlic medical profession, and obtain honor and 
a good reputation ; but very many of the faculty have dis- 
honored themselves by dishonest and intriguing efforts to ob- 
tain business. Quackery and pretension to skill have sup- 
planted and broken down many who were worthy of the best 
public patronage." 

" I have continued my medical reading even until now (eighty 
years old). At the present day (1856) a great assortment of 
doctors has sprung into existence, and the human family are 
humbugged and cheated, — I wish they knew how much — for, 
notwithstanding, I Jiave spent a long life in reading and investi- 
gating this abstruse science, my lesson is half unlearned."' . 

Dr. Tyler was a very devout, thoughtful Christian; He 
philosophises, "Who is I? I think I is a sentient spirit, an im- 
mortal soul, that will know and be known by other spirits or 
souls when separated from the body. God is a spirit. Spirits 
must have some property in common. What is it? Do spirits 
have any matter in their composition?" 

These extracts serve to show that Dr. Tyler was a constant 
reader, and conscientious pnictioner, regardful, not alone of his 
patient<8, but of his profession as well. 

I remember him with his furrowed face and short bushy 
hair, and kindncA*? of manner, and his carefulness in making 
up his opinion, and his gentleness with his junior brethren. 
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To crown all, he was an excollont fathor and neighbor ami 
citizen, becanse he was a sincere Christian. 

As Paul said, '^ By the grace of God I am what I am/' 80 
said Dr. Tyler; and died in the faith Dec. 6th, aged eighty- 
eight and one-half years. 

Doctor Abel IGttredge was l)om in Tewksbnry, Mass., in 
1773, settled as a physician in the town of Hinsdale in 1801. 
He was the first and only physician in the town for twenty- 
five years, and had a large practice there and surrounding 
towns. He was commissioned as surgeon's mate in one of the 
Massachusetts regiments in 1812, by Gov. Caleb Strong. lie 
died in 1847, aged seventy-four years. He was brother of Dr. 
William Kittredge, then settled in Pittsfield. 

'^In 1827, a disease in his eyes, called ^Western Sore Eyes,' 
almost entirely desti*oyed his sight for several years, obliging 
him to abandon the practice of his profession. He afterwards 
was much interested in agriculture, being one of the largest 
farmers in tlie town." 

'^ In 1797 he married Miss Eunice Chamberlain of Dalton, and 
had four sons and six daughters. He had a noble, generous na- 
ture, full of kindness and aid to the suffering and needy, and was 
foremost in supporting education, good moral and religious in- 
stitutions in the town." Correspondence. 

The following anecdote of Dr. Al>el Kittredge is told by 
Mr. F. :— 

" When quite a young man he (Mr. F.) bought some sheep 
which ho sold within a few days at a profit of one hundred 
dollars. Soon after the doctor meeting him, said, " ^ell, Mr. 
F., I hear you have made a hundred dollars within four days." 
Mr. F. admitted that he had. " Young man," said the doctor, 
"you will find that the dearest hundred dollars you ever had," 
which the socjuol shows was doubted, as he made a second pur- 
chase and gained another profit. IJuying the third time, lie 
took the sheep to New York and this time lost all he had 
gained. Mr. F. was forced to acknowledge that the doctor was 
right. It exemplified his belief in small economies and moder- 
ate profits as the best foundations for a young man's prosperity ; 
along with that first requisite in all dealings — integrity. 
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Dr. Kittredgo was a satisfactory physician to most people in 
his region. lie was respected and public-spirited. Though 
for some years before his death he had discontinued practice, 
he was still keenly interested in public affairs." 

Doctor Charles Worihington was lx)rn Aug. 27, 1778, and 
died May 23, 1840. 

Tliere is no history (medical) except that gleaned from the 
records of the Society. 

"Voted. — That Charles Worthington be Treasurer and Li- 
brarian." He was on the committee of inspection to investi- 
gate the concerns of the Medical Institute. 

"Voted. — That Dr. Charles Worthington be appointed to de- 
liver a dissertation at the next animal meeting." He was on 
tlie committee " to take into consideration tlie subject of our 
annual assessments and initiation fees." This was a long stand- 
ing and grievous matter with the parent Society. 

In 1830 he was elected Vice-president of the Society. 

Tliese different records show tliat he stooil very higli in tlie 
esteem and confidence of his medical brethren. 

" Doctor liohert Worthington of Lenox, was born Sept. 29, 
171)1, and died August, 1856. 

He was well known as a physician, having long resided in 
the county. He was for a number of yeai*s secretary of the 
Berkshije Medical Society, and was honored and esteemed, as 
the records of the Society show, by his medical brethren. But 
not only in the walks of ])rofo8fiional life was he well known, 
but in the toilsome though honorable and useful walks of 
Christian benevolence. He was a member of the Congrega- 
tional clnn'ch in Lenox, and one on whom much is imposed 
and sustained with ability and constancy. He was for many 
yeai-s Treasurer of the Berkshire Bible Society, and by that 
Society made a Life Director in the Ameriwui Bible Society, 
lie was Secretary of the County Seamen's Friend Society, and 
an earnest friend of every measure of popular reform. His 
Christian faith was vital, energetic, active, and hence we nmst 
believe the true faith tliat works by love. His memory will 
always be (•lierished with honor. 

They were sons of Capt. Daniel and Mrs. Lois (Foote) 
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Wortliington, and were bom in Colchester, Conu. Tlie family 
removed to Lenox probably in the early part of this century, 
and there the parents and the two sons above named died." 
Corre8]>ondonce. 

" Doctor John M. Jirewetei* was bom Oct 22, 1780 in Docket, 
Mass. 

His early education was at the Lenox Academy while Mr. 
Gloason was priiiciiml. lie commenced the study of medicuie 
under the instruction of his father; attended a course of lectnros 
iu New llaven in 1810, and graduated at tlie Medical Sdiool 
in Boston under Dr. Jackson, in 1812; reached home die very 
day his father was brought home dead of apoplexy, and com- 
menced iunnediately the practice of medicine at his native 
place where ho remained till 1821 when he removed to Lenox, 
and was a successful physician in that and neighboring towns 
for sixteen years. He was Town Clerk tliere two years. 

In April, 1837, he removed to Pittsfield, pnrcliased the old 
homestead of Gen. Willis and continued his profession with 
zeal, fidelity and success for thirty years, making in all fifty- 
iive years of continuous practice. 

*^ His physical constitution was of the most robust kind. Till 
after ho wtis seventy years of age he would mount Iiis liorse 
with no other help then the stirrups and ride with grace and 
flcetness. 

The old Brewster homestead is one of the historic landmarks, 
inasmuch as it has the credit of having been a station of the 
underground railroad for fugitives from the South on their 
way to Canada and freedom. 

Dr. Brewster welcomed to his home Gcrritt Smith, Elihu 
Burritt, Henry Wilson and many of the early anti-slavery ad- 
vocates. The friendship that existed between himself and the 
Hon. Charles Sumner (of glorious memory) was constant and 
unabated to the close of life." 

He was an anti-slaver man when it cost sometliing to be one 
— as far back as when James G. Birney was candidate for 
President. 

Studious of social proprietry and civil obli^tions, he firmly 
and conscientiously took his chances on the side of manhood 
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and right and calmly and qniottjr awaited the resulf Oonea- 
pcmdenoe. 

Need it be said that his grand conduct as hiisband, father, 
neighbor, citizen and physidan was the outcome of a character 
which was bom of Jesus of Nazareth. 

He died May 8, 1869, aged eighty years. 

** Doctor Robert Oampbellf son of David Oampbell, the dder^ 
was bom at Pittsfield, 1796 ; graduated at die Berkdiire Medi- 
cal College, 1828, having commenced his studies before' the 
foundation of tliat institution. No Pittsfield man, of his gen-' 
oration at least, excelled him in mental power or liberal culture. 
The variety of Uie subjects of which he acciuired accurate and 
practical knowledge was remarkable. His skill in his profes- 
sion was widely recognized altliongh ho abandoned it in the 
prime of his life, llis thirst for study and experiment was 
ardent ; he possessed extreme conscientiousness, displayed not 
only in business integrity, but in all the aJBhirs of life." (His- 
tory of Pittsfield.) 

*^ Doctor Royal Fowler of Stockbridgo, took the place of Dr. 
Jones. He was bom 1786, and a native of Pittsfield. He 
practiced at first in liiirriiigton. He was a peculiarly careful 
physician and nmcli confided in by his patients." 

Ho was a member of the Berkshire Medical Society and 
from the records I gather that he was highly esteemed and 
confided in by his fellow memliers, lx)ing placed often in po- 
RitioiiB of rc8[>oti8ibility, and his record as a citizen and physi- 
cian is irreproachable. 

'* Uo was a Christian and died in great peace Sept 20, 1849, 
at the age of sixty-three." * 

We resume the meetings of the Society. 

In 1827 the Society meetings revolved around the court in 
Lenox and the cattle show in Pittsfield. 

In '39 we meet a vote as follows : " That certain resolutions 
upon the subject of intemperanee this day presented, after 
being revised by the president and secretary, be adopted and 
printed in the county newspapers, signed by the president and 
secretary. The president was Dr. Perry of Stockbridge, and 
as in 1837, he established. by his energetic efforts at that place 
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an aiiKiliary temporanco eixuetj;', at tliat time wlien it whb ex- 
ceedingly utijKipnlar to advocate that (juoHtion, wo liavo no doubt 
hut tliosB rusolutions were from liim. Dr. Hawks of North 
Adams, says of 182a, " At that time Now England was dronchod 
with rum and cidor hraiidy." Another writor wiyB, "Thu 
habita of iuttiinperauce, thnfUeesncse and dissijiatioii guuundly 
which existed in the years immediately fuliuwin|; the Kevoln- 
tiun still continued." We glory then in the heroism of a inem- 
hur of our Society, who, at that time, gave suuh a sliarp rebuke 
' to the habit to whicli, no doubt, Bomu of his medical brethren 
were aubject ; and at the utmv time, by itti record, placing the 
Society on the side of teiu|>eraneu. From '34 to '37 there ia 
no record of meeting. We aearch hi vain for the wherefore 
except the conjocturu of diseatififBCtion on the relation of the 
district to the parent Buuicty. 

In '2U a committoe wm upiwinted to take into eoiisidoratioii 
the subject of "our annual uaiHuuniciits and initiation fees, and 
report the t>est or most pro|>er course to be ])urauod by tlie So- 
ciety to obtain reliof." 

, Jan. 30, the comniitteo reported and it was voted, "That that 
part of tile report advising a separation from the jiurciit Society 
bo rejectJjd." 

May 31, "That a committee .lie appointed to consider the 
subject matter of the i>etttion of the physicians from this 
county, and also the subject of dilTerenco U-tween the fellows 
of this county and the parent Society." 

"That this committee be instructed to contend for or insiet 
upon thb abaDdonmont of the whole aniiuat ttaaoeBmoiit to this 
Society." 

Next meeting, '82, tliis vote woe amended bo that tlio ia- 
stractien was to compromiso for the payment of one dollar per 
annum of the assessment to the parent Society. At the next 
mooting the contest continued in a somewhat varied form. 

The meetings of Octolier and Decemlier must have been 
very exciting and condemnatory of the parent Society. Votea 
were-paased, then rescinded, and it is evident that tliese meet- 
ings must have been very wearying to tlie flesh. 

In '83 this subject is continued in a report whieli it is atttted 
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that after " an investigation, this district Society is entitled to 
the sum of $81.63, and our treasurer is directed to retain in his 
hands said sum." 

Tlicre is no record of meeting again till 1837, an interim of 
four years. In '37 a spasmodic effort was made for a revival, 
but there was only one meeting. This was a time of great 
financial depression and ruin , and was no doubt the efficient 
reason for the discontinuance of the meetings. 

In looking back through this period we are impressed witli tlie 
fact that the profession is standing on a higlier plane than dur- 
ing that preceding. The rules are more dignified and elastic. 
They concede more to individual honor. Command is suc- 
ceeded by an appeal to the better and higher nature. The 
business complicAtions and wranglings with the parent Society 
and the interests of the Medical Institution occupy much of 
the time to the exclusion of professional matters, probably to 
the disgust of some members, still, there are many carefully 
prepared papers and many interesting cases brought to the 
thought of the Society, with a finer and richer enthusiasm than 
before. 

In 1842 there was a reorganization. The Society starts ag^in 
with nearly the same leaders. 

Of the eighty-five names upon the record sheet of 1842, all 
are dead or removed but eight. 

There were two yearly meetings, one at Jxjnox and one at 
Pittsficld. This arrangement held till '02, when the meetings 
were held in Pittsfield. There was no special interest for ten 
years and the old troubles with the parent Society were still in 
existence. 

We note the resolutions upon Dr. Royal Fowler by Dr. R. 
Worthington, June, 1850: "Whereas, God in his righteous 
providence, has removed by death Dr. Royal Fowler, a beloved 
and faithful fellow laborer in the medical profession, and re- 
cently President of this Society, thus depriving us of the 
presence and counsel of one who was usually "at his post" at 
the regular meetings of this Society, Therefore, Resolved, That 
while we would humbly and submissively feel and acknowledge 
the hand of God in this event we enter upon the records this 
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testimonial of our estimation of his character and usefulness as 
a scientiiic and successful practioner of medicine, a faithful and 
devoted friend to the interests and prosperity of the medical 
profession, and above all would we gratefully acknowledge the 
goodness of the 'Great Physician,' that in addition to the 
above traits of character, he possessed and was enabled to ex- 
emplify the character of a meek and humble follower of the 
Saviour. And we would accompany this testimonial with the 
sincere aspiration that we may all, having faithfully discharged 
our individual and helative duties be prepared like him to de- 
part in peace." ' No one could desire a better testimonial. It 
testifies to eminence in the profession, to faithfulness in his ob- 
ligations to his medical brethren, to a fulness and sweetness of 
character which made his life an inspiration. But rarely does 
the resolution equally reveal the character of the writer. This 
is a transparency, revealing behind it a firm, self-reliant Chris- 
tian physician, one who could enter upon a journal the exuber- 
ant joy in the character of his friend, and a desire for confor- 
mation to his high standard of life. 

In 1852 we notice that Dr. A. Williams reported a case of 
Peritonitis treated successfuliy witii large doses of opium. Dr. 
Clark and Dr. Childs have both l)een credited with the origina- 
tion of this manner of treating Peritonitis. 

This claim, if it be a claim, we do not think can be substan- 
tiated. Years before, this treatment was practiced by Dr. Smith 
of Williamstown. It was not original with him. It is probable 
that in liorkBhiro, Dr. Towner would bo found theono who was 
the rescuer, if not originator of thip practice, and that it was 
continued in a large degree by Dr. Smitli. 

In tlic early part of 1854 we have two fine addresses. One 
from Dr. Babbitt on Tubercular Diseases, " rich in facts and 
replete with sound medical principles for which able addresses 
the Society voted thanks. One from Dr. George S. Lyman, 
setting forth the true mission of our profession replete with 
wholesome sentiments of great literary merit." In 1854, Dr. 
White, 'Hhen President, interested the Society for half an hour 
with a condensed history of his life, lie intimated that he 
had been lal>oring under disease of the heart from early life 
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whicli liad been a souroe of ierions embarraaBment dnring his 
prafeeBional career. In '65 a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Dr. White for Ids f aithf nkiess and courtesy as President of this 
Bodety. f 

'58 marks a new departure in the history of this Sodetj. 
Tlie story is this. At a meeting in Jnly remarks were made by 
Dr. Collins, oritiring the manner of oondnctiug the meetings, 
asking for more method and suggesting that "the president 
. make an individnal call npon the fellows to relate anything of 
interest which has occurred in the practice of each since the 
last meeting, and that ten minutes be allowed each fellow for 
recital." After dinner ho made some very spirited and caustic 
remarks relative to the inefRciency of the Society. 

The brotliren mutually pledged themselves to be more mind- 
ful of the future meetings of tiie Society. 

In November following, it was voted, though the journal 
does not state that the motion was made by Dr. Oollins, that 
there be montiily meetings and except the annual meeting at 
Lenox, be held in Pittsfield. 

What was impossible in tiie beginning was possible now, 
wliatovor a few years before was impracticable was practicable 
now. 

The meetings became fully attended and very interesting. 

About June, '69, Dr. Jackson initiated tiie custom of giving 
a <linnor at tiic monthly mooting. ' They are stylod, in tlio Jour- 
nal, AS ''Riiiiiptuons," "olcgant," etc. 

Those of ns who partook of them will bear witness tiiat the 
. adjectives descriptive were none too strong. 

We all know that Dr. Sabiu was a good feeder, and ap- 
preciated a good dinner. Now this motion of his at the Jack- 
son dinner testifies not only to the dinner but to himself as en- 
tirely Ratisficd tlicrowith: "I move, Mr. President, that the 
thanks of the Society bo tendered to Dr. Jackson for the 
snniptnous entertainment he has fumislied. Also, to Mr. 
1 lowland for tlie eiKcicnt manner in which he has executed the 
order of Dr. Jackson. Carried unanimously." 

The dinner spceclies were good and productive in cementing 
friendship and good will. 
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The Great Barrington entertainments of Dr. Collins were 
always ^' swell," tliat of '60 e8])ecially ; nearly fifty medical men 
were present. Many letters were read ; speeches were fired off. 
The scribe was evidently deeply stirred^ he writes : ^' Evening 
shadows were gatliering about ns (four hours having been spent 
around the cheerful and hospitable table) and the guests left tlie 
hall to be charmed by the music of Curtis comet band. In a 
social view tliis probably was the most delightful meeting tlie So- 
ciety ever held." Much is certainly owing to Dr. Collins for 
his zeal in behalf of the Society ; his earnest endeavor to make it 
practical and scientific. His death was the loss of a true and 
s^rling friend. 

Certainly the meetings were never more vigorous tlian dur- 
ing tlie ten years from '52 to '62. The meetings were very 
fully attended ; the cases i*eported interesting and freely and 
fully discussed, and were so reported upon the joiirnal that 
they are of great value. 

The reports of Drs. Stiles and Cady are especially excellent 
and worthy of praise. The interest seemed at almost fever 

heat. 

The day of the February meeting in '61, the storm was so 
severe that the meeting was hold at the Berkshire Hotel, and 
seventeen members were present. The active members at that 
time were : Drs. H. II. and T. Childs, Collins, Lucas, Brewster, 
Lawrence, Williams, Cady, Meacham, Deming, Smith, of 
Pittefield; Duncan, Miller, Holmes, Manning, Kittredge, 
Streeter, DeWolf, Root and Starkweather. Of this number 
only one remains (1890.) 

The presidents during this time, Dre. Sabin, White, 11. IL 
Childs, Ferre, Timothy Childs and Clarkson Collins are all 
dead. Dr. Timothy Childs wiis one of the finest presidents 
this Society ever had. Prompt in his decisions, thoroughly 
versed in parliuineutary practice, cool, cloar-houded, he kept the 
Society always at their work. 

In one of the exciting and acrimonious discussions in the 
amphitheatre of the college building he impressed me as one 
of the best presiding officers I ever knew. 

lie was also a fine surgeon, lie had an originally fine mind, 
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and a pollege ednoation with abundant opportunity, had ripened 
him iqto a bold and Bkillfnl erirgeon. He was a flnrat and 
onsy Icotiiror. ITo kept hinuielf posted on and abreast of all 
improved methods, and his sad imd untimely death brought 
deep sorrow to a host of friends. * 

Once when operating before the Society, his patient, a little 
boy whose deformed arm he was trying to remedy while under 
an anesthetic, ceased to breathe. * So did we alL But the 
eneif;etic and tireless efforts in artificial respiration were not 
remitted till the spirit which seemed to have been launched 
into the boundless ocean was brought back from the land of 
shadows to life and light 

The last annual meeting at T^enox was in '62. The removal 
of die court house in making Pittsfield the shire town removed 
all meetings to Pittsfield, except when the Society accepted 
special invitations from fellows to meet with them, and those 
at Oreat Barrington, Sheffield, Stockbridge, Lee, North and 
South Adams and Williamstown, were occasions of great pleas- 
ure as well as profit 

About '60 the Society received the addition of Drs. Stiles, 
Thayer and Qreon. 

Dr. Green was at first Professor of Materia Medica, tl)en to 
tliat was added military surgery. Still later principles and 
practice of surgery, and clinical surgery. It is needless for me 
to eulogize him for lie was known to most of you. 

lie waR the firRt surgeon who originated tlie oxtir])atioii of 
Broiichocjele, on Oct. 19, ^(S(S. Dr. Green's relation of the case 
will Ih) found in the Medical Record of Nov. 15, '66. Drs. 
Smith and Paddock were eye-witnesses of this remarkable 
operation. 

He was a delegate from Portland, Me., in 1881 to the Inter- 
national Medical Congress. He made remarks in criticism of 
some points in *^ Listerism." And the ideas he enunciated are 
now the rule in surgery. Returning from the Congress lie died 
at sea. A notice of him says : ^' he was a leading physician of 
Portland ; confessedly one of the ablest surgeons in Maine, and 
one of the most skillful in the country." 

lie was for three years Secretary of this Society, and his 
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modesty, great-heartedness and geniality made liim a mnltitnde 
of friends. 

Drs. Stiles and Tliayer are well known in connection with 
the Berkshire Medical Journal which began its publication in 
January, 1861. 

It was an admirable journal, and many of the papers are 
even to-day of great scientific and practical interest. 

The reports of the Society published in it are very complete, 
tliat of April occupying twelve closely printed Journal pages. 

The stimulus to the Society was very great, but the ^^ over- 
whelming interest," which took its editors into the field, and 
crushed half of the Medical Journals of that year, brought this 
to finis with its 12th number. It was of incalculable l)cne(it to 
tliO Society through its broad and discreet management and ad- 
mirable reports. 

Watts says : 

** While the lamp holds out to buru 
The vilest sinner may return." 

The proof of tliat was at the last annual meeting at I^nox, 
May 14, 1862, when this communication came before the So- 
ciety : 

"To the President of Berkshire Medical Society. — The un- 
dersigned, a graduate of Berkshire Medical College, having 
practiced Homeopathy for several years, from an assurance of 
its friends, in whom he had confidence, that its potency in dis- 
ease proiniBcd more certain relief to sufferers than the Allo- 
pathic treatment, hereby afiirms that he has no confidence in it 
as a system of practice, and that he believes it his duty, as well 
to himself as to the public, to thus declare, and, that it is his 
sincere desire to' take an honorable position, under his diplonia, 
in the profession, and to observe fully and faithfully the rules 
and by-laws of the Massachusetts Medical Society." 

And he kept on eating "crow" till December, '62, when 
with drooping crest he begged to come out of the rot of Homeo- 
pathy under the old umbrella. Dr. Cliilds' great fatherly heart 
made a place for him. 

One hundred yeare ago the Association had for its objects : 
Fii*8t, Observation and Communication; Second, A Sjnrit of 
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Unioii; Third, BeBpectability. To^ay in tliis Society these 
objectB are amply fulfilled. The pagea of the reeord show how 
aocturate tlie obflervatioiiB are, and how admirably they are oom- 
monicated. The spirit of union as far as known is perfect and 
no cloud threatens its perpetuity. 

Foremost in all the questions which lie at tlio foundations of 
public health and life, thoroughly alive to the medical progress 
of tlie day both in art and science, filling in all our communities 
responsible and honorable positions, the medical profession of 
Berkshire has no cause to question its respectability. . 

The two groat objects to be obtained in any medical associa- 
tion are cohesion and growtli. 

Oohesion requires tliat the atoms should be similar and in 
contact For tliis reason there can be no cohesion between tlie 
students of nature and the students of Ilahnomaim, between 
regular medicine and homeopathy. The atoms are not similar. 

There can bo no contact without association, no association 
without mutual esteem, no mutual esteem without acquaint- 
ance. 

Coming together montlily, communicating our cases and 
treatment we find ourselves, at times, confronted with criticism 
and sugf^cstions, which even if they prick the bag of conceit, 
and thereby ^ve his a fall, yet, make us in after time stronger 
and wiser. 

It does great good to one marching forward with tlie idea 
that all the world is under his umbrella, to have it whirled out 
of his hands, that his eyes may take in the unlimited exjMtnse 
around and above him. Nothing like a live society like this to 
pull a man out of the ruts and keep htm out. 

Growth of a society means growth of its members. There is 
no growth except tliere is an assimilation of appropriate nourish- 
ment. Xliat, for a medical man, is tnitli as developed from 
accurate observation of facts and a generalization upon a sufii- 
ciejit number. 

The 6cmi)py relation of a case with treatment to match is, 
for a medical society, eating sawdust. There must be brain 
work of the higheet order in careful analysis and deduction 
with the largest possible elimination of the personal equation, 
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if the pabalum is adapted to growth. And the viUilizing prin- 
ciple must not be wanting. 

Tlicre must be mutual esteem and consideration of one for 
another. This exists in eminent degree in this Society. 

We have long ago sailed past the rule which enjoins us to 
treat one another "without ridicule" — "with candor and de- 
cency." Even so far, that we should consider it an insult were 
any one to point us to it. 

Standing to-day on the vantage ground of great discoveries 
in both the art and science of Physic — looking proudly, as we 
must, upon the facilities for thorough medical education in 
which Harvard leads the country — ^glorying in the grnnd medi- 
cal charities which are seen on every hand — with minds intent 
upon the great medical problems, which, with their solution, 
will banish many of our fatal diseases — there should be no con- 
gratulations more fervid than that with which the Berkshire 
Medical Society greets the new century. Centennial addi*ess, 
Oct. 27, 1887. 

I have now noticed one hundred and iive physicians who 
pmcticed in Berkshire connnencing as early as 1743. In 
nearly every respect there is an almost infinite difference be- 
tween iJte then and now. Then this Berkshire was a wilder- 
ness — conveyance on hoi*8eback guided by marked trees — popu- 
lation spai'se — the arts in a rudimonUvry stiito. As for the Hcioncc 
of medicine then it could scarcely merit the name rudimen- 
tary. These physicians had neither stethoscope, opthalmoscope, 
microscope, endoscope or chemical thermometer — none of the 
elegant and eificient preparations which chemistry has furnished 
to us. They collected, prepared and pounded their own medi- 
cines. Cloroform, ether and quinine were unknown. 

They could say with Cerimon — (Pericles Act 3, Sbc. 2.) — 

*' Tia known I ever 
Have studieil physic, through whicli secret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the blest infusions 
That dweU in vegitives, in metals, stones ; 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures, which give me 
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A mora oontont Id ooiino of trno delight. 
Than to be thinly after toltariiif honor. 
Or tlo my trearare op in dlken ba|p 
To please the fool and death.** 

Among tliem, aixtoen wero college educated, two Dartmonthy 
throo Uarvard, five Yale, five Williams, one unknown. But 
those who never trod academic halls were self-edncated, as we 
say, which is the best of all education. How did these early 
physioians become such strong and correct thinkersf Not alone 
or chiefly l)ecaii8e they were forced by stem necessity to a 
vocation which would procure for themselves and those de- 
pending on tliom, daily broad, but because they wero imiielled 
by desire " the wings of tlie soul," *' which is indeed, (as Wibon 
says) essential to all greatness, enlargement and strength of 
soul ; by which the unconquered patriot hopes liis country's de- 
liverance, and the good man hopes that his just purpose shall 
succeed againut the opposition and division of the world." 

Says North, "There have been those who have found the 
power to bring down good among men, and have used it Men 
simple in their spirit, not radiant in genius, not strong in power, 
not ])onring out tlio dazzling and oxnl)orant wealth of tlioir 
own minds before men's eyes, but pouring out their spirit 
through their hearts — men unconscious of themselves, but who 
have brought down good into the life of men by bringing it 
first into their own." 

They wore men, broad in manhood, gcnorous in Sympathy, 
mindful of the poor, became love of humanity, "pure, gener- 
ous and heroic, in its every heigth of strength sacrificing itself 
to its object or to solemn duties, enabled them by its own in- 
tense strength to make that sacrifice." 

Yes, these men were strong hearted and heroic. The howl- 
ing winda and pitiless Rtoriiis, when wild winter had wrapped 
these Berkshire hills in a snowy shroud, or the stars in the deep 
blue vault which looked down upon them in guidance in their 
long lonely rides, or the sick in the rude log cabin far from the 
busy haunts of men, whose soul as well as body were gladdened 
by their ministrations, tliey would testify of their heroism. 

But thcso men were not only pliysicians making the best use 
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lif wlml Uioy hail,— and first raU: work at tliat— liiit thoy wore 
in t)ia fiilleat and best sense of thu word, (utiituna. Wv know 
HO vo a of them tixik iin iictlvu part in tliu licvoliition, unu in 
tliu wiir uf 17fiB, livo in tliu war of ISI2; moat of tlioni wore 
uitlier Town Clurk, Seloctnien or JiiHticu uf tlio I'eiice; niuny 
t)f tliem wore Rejireaentativeit or Scnatoni ; tliroe of tliem were 
.IndgoH of Court of Common Pleas; one was Lienteiiant Uov- 
enior. It is etriking, in all tbo comnninicatinne mode to me, 
wliat iinifurm mention is mtulo of the intcreat ttf these men in 
pnltlic education. 

In Pittsficld, witat a doht of honor and gratitude ia owinf; to 
its Oldlds and IlroWKteni, in the sanio rogard. The liurksliiru 
Medical Collego stootl fur n long time the nionnineiit to the 
uncoiiquoraljlo U3al and wisdom and devotion of H. H. Oliilde 
in tlie education of man spread far ami near, who wui-c a hloss- 
to their race. And with him wui'o iisBoeialed linrhaiik, niid 
Collins, and Unrghanlt, and the Wuitliingtoiis, and Fowler, 
and Partlett, and Perry, and I'ylcr, and Deluniatur, and Brews- 
ter, and Itatclicldor, and Dewey. Men of classic uducation and 
strong and eamoat. 

What of good (it mnat Iwve lieen immense) this institutioB 
has achieved can never he known. 

And so all through thiB County the early physicians had 
great ioflnence in moulding public affairB. Even tlioae relat- 
ing to anti-slaverj and temperance; tliey went forward astlie 
pioneer corps, ushering in tlie trae and the best. 

Over these early physiciona and citizens was tlirown the ra- 
dient mantle of Christianity. TTiere was the hiding of tbeir 
power. The profession of medicine is Christ-like, and some of 
these physicians have been spoken of, as going about doing 
good. The majority were professing Christians and many of 
them deacons. 

Now, in view of what these men were as scholars, active in 
mind as well as body, eagerly seeking for opportnuitiee to do 
sometliing noble, aa physiciams with extensive practice, touch- 
ing multitudes of people in the toiuloroet plocoe of humanitj, 
— with zeal generally according to knowledge, — as citizens, tak- 
ing a larger share in the matters of civil government, deeply in- 
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terested iuedacatioii, knowiug that true education was the vital- 
ity of the Commonwealth ; maintainers of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath and public worsliip; zealous for the Bible, and readers of 
it, and in their lives exemplifying its teaching, what must their 
inevitable influence and power have Ikjcu in the nonnal de- 
velopment of Berkshire County. 



The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Berkshire. 



By Rev. JOSEPH IlOOPEIt, Lebanon Si-rinos, N. Y. 



THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

IN BERKSHIRE. 



The planting of tlie Church of England in Bcrksliire county 
is an unwritten chapter of local liistory. 

Mr. Charles J. Taylor, in liis clear and accnrate history of 
Great Barrington, deUiils the events that led to tlie formation 
of a parish of the Englisl) cluircli in that town. 

Mr. J. K. A. Smith, in liis well-written history of Pitti^field, 
t43lls the slory of the dissensions in .the Congregational society 
that indnce<l the formation of other religious societies. 

For the other towns, the hrief sketches in the old History of 
Berkshire compiled hy Dr. David D. Field, the cent(3nnial dis- 
coui-se of the llev. Dr. Samuel B. Shaw at IjanesI trough in 
1807, and the memoir of the Rev. Thomas Davies are the 
only printed matorial. The late Rev. Dr. Samuel P. Parker, 
in his paper read hefore this Society in August, 1880, while 
giving some ]>articulai*s of the origin of the jiarishes of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, dwells mther upon their later his- 
tory and his own valuable pei*8onal recollections for nearly fifty 
yeai*K. 

Since that paper was delivered some iiiteresting historical 
documents have come to light that make the prepamtion of a 
complete history possible. They consist of a cojiy from the 
files of the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; of the correspondence of the Rev. Gideon Bostwick 
from 1770 U) 1776; the Petition of the Great Barrington district 
to 1)0 erected into a mission, Oct. 1709, and a portion of the 
autobif^grapliy of the Rev. Daniel Burhans, relating princi- 
pally to his work in this county, written by him in 1853, when 
he w;is in his ninety-lirst year. In addition the manu8crij>t 
records of Trinity church, Lenox, have afforded many items of 
real value. 
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The settlers of this county were principally members of Oon- 
gregational churches, and each town was an ecclesiastical and 
civil unit. The town and society were inseparable, and in the 
midst of entries in the records for the oi)oning of roads, the 
building of bridges, the surveying of lioundarios, wc find those 
for the calling of a minister and liis support, — by town tax, for 
cutting his fuel, for the building of a meeting-house and the 
election of church officers. Congregationalism was established 
in the province, and dissenters from it were only permitted to 
worship God in the manner their conscience dictated by special 
exemption in town meeting from the tax levied to maintain 
public worahip accoi*ding to the Oongrogational order. Such 
dissenters had to procure certificates from the religious teachers 
whose ministrations they attended, that they were regular mem- 
bers of the s<$ciety over whicli these teachers presided. In 1742 
a special act of exemption was passed by the General Oourt for 
the benefit of members of the Church of England, by which 
their proportion of the town tax for the support of a gospel 
minister was to be paid to their priest or missionary by the 
Treasurer of the town upon his certifying that these persons 
were members of the Church of England. In some old church 
families, and in the records of many counties may be seen such 
certificates, yellow with age, quaint in cliirography and phrase- 
ology, bearing oftentiuies two names by mini8toi*s settled tifty 
miles or more from the towns for which they were given. It 
adds to our regard for their faithfulness and earnestness that 
these ministers with a sufficient amount of parochial work at 
home to occnpy thepi would take the long journeys in a par- 
tially settled country to care for the souls of these scattered 
children of the church. 

The founders of the colony of Massachusetts were men who 
came to the new world to break away from many political and 
religious disadvtintagos. If they were not all, by conviction, 
independents or lirownists in religion, they were republicans 
in polities. The disabilities suffered in Massachusetts by those 
who did not conform to Congregational government were due 
principally to the narrowness of the age, to the sternness of 
chai-acter their Calvinistic sentiments, as a rule, foster and to 
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the political doctrines of those who had established iii their 
New England, as they fondly Iwasted, a stite without a king 
and a church without a bishop. It is not the province of this 
paper to discuss the relative merits of the tlieories of church 
government, but only to sliow liow the rights of individuals to 
serve God in the way their religious instincts prompt, were vin- 
dicated by the bold stand taken by many prominent men in this 
county more than a century ago, and how the Episcopal govern- 
ment of the church was not fostered by tyranny and checked 
progress as was so strongly asserted then. 

Judge Chamberlain, in his thoughtful essay upon John 
Adams, before the Webster Society last January, makes the 
best defence of the Puritans, when he says, " They had come 
hither, not so much to erect a state as a' church; and if, after a 
time, the two became one, tliat one was the cliurch-state, not 
a state church, between whicli there is an immense difference. 
They set it up for themselves, not for otliers. To that liberal- 
ity of toleration they made no pretension as is so often forgot- 
ten. To their new liome came unwelcome intruders; and witli 
them came trouble." 

Tlie firat town in this county in which dissent from Congre- 
gationalism appeared was Great Harrington. The liev. Sam- 
uel Hopkins, a strict Calvinibt, a friend of Jonathan Edwards, 
a giant in intellect, an imposing figure among the New Eng- 
land Congregational clergy, and whose personal traits are ad- 
mimbly brought out in Mi*s. Stowc's "The Minister's Wooing;" 
had been called to be minister of the town in September, 1743. 
While some members of the Lutheran church, who had re- 
moved to Great Barrington from Kinderhook among the early 
settlefs, were not cordially in his favor owing to their being 
unacquainted perfectly with the English language, as they used 
in their homes only the native Holland Dutch tongue, yet it 
was not until after 1700 that any wide-spread disaffection oc- 
curred. Mr. Hopkins had gained the respect of the people, 
whom ho represents as being very irreligious when he took up 
his residence there. He visited the Hutch settles regularly 
and many of them attende<l the public services. The refusal 
to administer Holy Baptism to the children of those who were 
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not members of his clnireh, or to allow occasional 8er\'ices 
in the Dutch tongue in the meeting house caused man}' of 
the Dutch, who had not united with the church, to ]>e 
seriously offended. They began to absent themselves from 
Sunday meetings, stormy scenes occuri*ed in the public town 
meetings. Mr. Hopkins' salary was not promptly })aid. At 
length, one Sunday, he rebuked the tything-men, whose diit}' 
it was to report absentees to the magistrates for their neglect. 
Spurred by this they brought before the judges those who had 
remained away from the Sunday meetings for three months. 
The Geueml Ooui*t, by statute, made attendance once in tlii'ec 
months upon the services of the minister of the town compul- 
sory. The penalty for non-attendance was either a fine or con- 
finement for one day in the stocks. Isaac YanDeusen, John, 
Peter, and Gari*et Burghardt, all of tliem prominent citizens, 
were accused pleading guilty, the magistrates, at their requests 
allowed them time to decide wliat their punishment should be. 
They consulted friends in Stockbridge, the Hon. Timothy 
Wood bridge, the well-known Indian school master. Judge Ed- 
wards, and others, who advised them to choose the stocks. 
Thei*e being none in the north parish of Sheffield, as Great 
Barrington was then called, they were taken to Sheffield. A large 
number of people were present, among them Judge Wood- 
bridge and Hendrick Burghardt, a brother of three of those who 
were to be punished, with a loaded gun. lie took his stand 
near the stocks and threatened to fire upon the first one who 
offered any insult to the prisoners. The day was one of triumph 
to the law breakers, and from that time measures wei'e taken 
to form another cliurch organization. The Dutch remained at 
home "reading," says a highly embellished account, which is 
the chief authority for tliis jx)rtion of the ecclesiastical history 
of the town, "their Bibles and other religious books with which 
they were abundantly supplied," attending meeting only a suf- 
ficient number of times to keep within the letter of the law. 
Mr. Hopkins was deeply offended at their course, and in the 
presence of some of the dclincjucnts one Sunday, used such 
violent language, — "every Sunday you are not here, you are in 
hell," — that the Dutch inhabitants determined to attend no 
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longer. Tliey invited tlie Latiieran minister at Loonenbnrghi 
now Atibens opposite Hudson, in the connty of Albany, to visit 
them monthly, who administered Holy Baptism and preached 
to them aoceptsbly for some months. The narrative here seems 
oonf osed ; the name of the minister, as written, is Barkmire, 
and in the Doonmentary History of Now York the name of the 
Rev. Wm. Ohristopher Berkenmeyer is given as the LnUieran 
minister in tlie city and oonnly of Albany in 1746. That he 
remained in the connty for many years seems uncertain, and 
no docoments appear extant to show any active existence of the 
Lutheran cfiiurch in the city of Albany, excepting entries in 
tlie records of St. Peter's chnrch, Albany, Vliich would imply 
that the Lutheran congregation worshipped on Sunday after- 
noons in the chnrch building of that parish for several years. 
Anotlior Lutheran minister who is mentioned as visiting Great 
Barrington is tlie Be v. Dr. £noll, said to be of Kinderhook. <He 
was never minister at Khiderhook so far as any documentary 
proof can be found. The Bev. Midiael Carparus EnoU was, 
in 1748, minister at New York and in Dutchess county. The 
present writer ventures the assertion tliat these services by 
Dutch clergymen were made before any trouble with Mr. Hop- 
kins, and were, probably, one cause of his violence toward the 
Dutch settlers, who did not wish to pay both tlieir proportion 
of taxes for Lutheran services and for die Congregational min- 
ister. This conjecture is strengthened by the fact that the first 
services of tho chnrch of England are said by the same author- 
ity to have been held about 1760. There were a few members 
of the Ohurch of England resident in the town who had 
hitherto paid their taxes for Mr. Hopkins and attended the 
Congregational meeting. Tliey were among the prominent 
men, highly esteemed by all. They sympathized with the 
Dutch in tho hardships that they suffered, and advised the 
forming of a mission of tlie Church of England. The Dutcli 
agreeing with them, they sent to New Milford, Conn., sixty 
miles away to invite the llev. Solomoa Palmer, itinerant mis- 
sionary in Litchfield county, to visit Great Barrington. Mr. 
Palmer, in a letter written to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel from Litchfield, Conn., June 8, 1763, a short 
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time previous to his removal to New Haven, gives an account 
of his visits. Tlie exact dates cannot be determined from the 
letter, but we know they were between 1760 and September, 
1762. "Twice 1 went to Great Barrington, a county town in 
the Boston government, 35 miles to the northwaixl, where I 
spent some time and preached, on Sundays, and lectured to 
crowded auditories and administered the two sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper. I took a great deal of pafns 
with that people to instruct them in the principles, doctrines 
and government of the Ohurch of England, and with good suc- 
cess, for at both visits most of them heads of families, declared 
for conformity who I have great reason to think will be stead- 
fast in their profession and adorn the same by a suitable con- 
duct, and where there is the fairest prospect of a still plentiful 
increase, and on my return the last time I preached (as desii*cd 
by many) at Sheffield, a town in the same government, to a 
large congregation of devout people, and baptized a woman of 
good understanding and sober life, and twelve children." 

The llev. Thomas Davies, at first assistant and afterward a 
successor of Mr. Palmer in his widely-extended mission, who 
' was appointed in the summer* of 1761, made several visits to 
, Great Barrington as we learn from his letters to the society. In 
one written from New Milford, Conn., Dec. 28, 1762, he says, 
" By the advice of the Rev. Mr. Caner of Boston, a few fam- 
ilies in Barrington, the westernmost settlement of that colony, 
sent their earnest desire that I would come and visit them. 
Accordingly, in September last, I went (it is sixty miles) and 
preached to a large concourse of people, and baptized some 
children, and instnicted them in the meaning, use and propriety 
of the Common Prayer Book. They informed me that many 
had long been dissatisfied with their dissenting instructions, be- 
ing constantly taught rigid Calvinism, and that sin was of in- 
finite advantage and advanced happiness greatly in the world ; 
that if the church was introduced there they must pay tithes; 
that the church was just like the papists; that the service book 
was taken from the mass book, etc. I chose a clerk, a very 
regular and pious man to read prayers with them, as they could 
not in conscience go to meeting. One of the most steady 
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among ihem was impriaoned last aaniiner for non-atteiidaiHsei 
and diey all wonld be if they did not moot among tliemfldvea. 
Tliero arc noar forty faniilieB confonnirtB in thn town; people 
of worth and good fame."' It was at this time that theae fam- 
ilies put tlionisulvos under tlio jNistoral diaige of Mr. Davies. 
The derk chosen was John Wcstover* of Egremont; the 
wardens elected were Jonatlian lleed of Great Barringtoni and 
Robert Noble of 8heffield| tlie fonnder of Nobletowni (now 
Hillsdale,) N. Y. The incorporators were Bobert Noble, Jon- 
athan Ilcod, David Ingersoll, Samncl Breck, Stephen King, 
John Westover, Jacob Burgott (Bnrghardt), Warham Wil- 
liams, John Williams, John Williams, Jr., Ebeneser Hamlin, 
David Olark, Josh Bobio, Jona Hill, Daniel Bagley, Josiah 
Loomis and Josiali Loouiis, Jr. Tlie original certificate is now 
on file in the County clerk's ofiice at Pittsfield. A copy 
furnished by tiio Hon.. Henry W. Taft, county clerk, is printed 
in tiie History of Great Barrington. Isaac Van Deusen, John 
Bnrghardt and others of the Dutch conformed to the church 
and iKscanio oaniest and active members of the new parish. In 
1763 materials for tlie erection of a church were brought to- 
gether. Several visits were made during this year by the Bev. 
Bogor Viots of Simsbury, Conn., who Ijaptized three children 
and solemnized one marriage. In 1764 he made two visits^ 
when he baptized six children, and in January, 1766, he made 
his last recorded visit. The acts are registered by him in the 
register of the parish at Simsbury, Conn. There were also sev- 
eral visits from the Bev. Dr. Mansfield of Derby, as we are in- 
fonned by Dr. Uurhaiis in a letter in a privately printed me- 
moir of Mrs. Sarah Ann 13oardman of New Milford. The 
attitude of Mr. Hopkins during the preliminary steps for firmly 
cstablislniig the new mission station was very hostile. In liis 
aiitohio^rnphy mentioning tlio growing discontent and trials he 
w{i6 undergoing, ho says, " And a number turned chnrchmen, 
apparently, and eome of them professedly, to get rid of paying 
anytliing for the support of the gospel." On Cliristmas day, 
17G4, a frame church 40x50 feet, with a chancel and porch 
making the total length seventy feet, was opened by the Bev. 
Thomas Davies, who preached a sermon from St. Matthew 
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xxi : 13, which was printed at the Providence press. . The 
church was a very handsome one and modeled after Ohrist 
church, Stratford, Oonn. It is the tradition that a friend in 
England furnished the glass which was so freely used that the 
building was often called the glass house. A steeple one hun- 
dred and ten feet high Avas surmounted by a gilded weather-cock, 
and the belfry furnished with a bell, the first in the town. The 
building committee wore Messrs. John Williams, Samuel Lee 
and John Burghardt. The building was not entirely finished 
until 1774, ^nd the money for its erection was gathered by 
friends in various parts of the county. A contribution was 
solicited from Sir William Johnson in January, 1767, as we 
learn from a letter of the Kov. Thomas Brown of Albany, who 
speaks of the great hardships the churchmen suffered from the 
Presbyterian party. Son^etimo previous to the opening of the 
churcli, probably early in 1764, or late in 1763, Mr. Gideon 
Bostwick became a resident of Oreat Barrington and master of 
the high school established biy some gentlemen of the town. 
He was a native of New Milford, Conn., and had graduated 
from Yale College in the class of 1762. He served as lay- 
reader in the parish when no clergyman could be procured, un- 
til he sailed for England in 1769, to receive holy orders. 

The next town in which the services of the Church of Eng- 
land were established was Lanesborough. Among the early 
Bcttlei-s of this town was a company of churchmen from New- 
town and Stratford, Conn. They were all men of real earnest- 
ness who resolved in their new home to maintain the services 
they loved. Sunday after Sunday they met in the house of 
William Bradley, who served as lay-reader. They wore first 
visited by a clergyman in October, 1707, when the Rev. Sam- 
uel Andrews of Wallingford, Conn., in a journey to the north- 
ward (this was the ordinary phrase to describe the new settle- 
ments in the New Hampshire grants) on October 2, 1767, pre- 
sided at a meeting for organization when William Bradley and 
Joel Sherman were chosen wardens, and Abraham Bristol, 
clerk. A school house at the northeast corner of Mr. Bradley's 
farm was afterward used as a i)lace of wonship, and previous to 
October, 1769, a small church had been built as we learn from 
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the petition of the Great Barrington district to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. These were the only two 
places in the connty whci'o we are certain the services of the 
Church of England were maintained until the ordination of 
Mr. Bostwick in the spirng of 1770. Great Harrington was ^ 
formally under the charge of the Ilev. Mr. Palmer, who had 
returned from New Ilaven to his old mission in Litchfield 
connty soon after the death of the Ilev. Mr. Davies, May 12, 
1766. There were " thirty-four families of the church in Great 
Barrington at that time" besides thirteen families in the ad- 
jacent parishes " who attend publick worship here," to quote 
their petition. Mr. Palmer resided thirty-four miles away, the 
road often impassible in the winter, and the other portions of 
his mission requiring so much time that it was but seldom he 
could officiate at Great Barrington. There was no clerical pro- 
vision at all for Lanesborough where there were nineteen fam- 
ilies of the church. Tliey say in this petition " Though we are 
but few in number at present, yet we cannot but think that 
could we be favored with a minister some part of the time, the 
church would in a little time increase to a considerable num- 
ber." It is ])rol)ablc, however, that Mr. Bostwick, while still a 
lay-rcadcr, went tlicre. The great distance of these Berkshire 
cliurchmen from a clergyman, their great desire that the ser- 
vices be properly maintained, that their children bo ba])tizcd, 
that the holy communion bo frequently adminiRtci*ed, that the 
mirroiinding towns bo alw) tmrod for, led tlioin in October, 17r»9, 
to join with two small towns in the New York side of the Ta- 
conics, Nobletown (now in Hillsdale, Columbia county, N. Y.) 
where a small church had been built, and New Concord, on 
the hill four miles above Chatham, N. Y., in asking for a mis- 
sion of the Propagation Society and rc(|ucsting that Mr. JJost- 
wick be ordained and appointed to it. Among the signers of 
the petition arc Peter Curtis, who was a well-known patriot 
during the Revolution, Abraham Bristoll, Joel Sherman, John 
Powel, Natlijiniol I^acon, William Bnullcy and Benjamin For- 
hani (a niistiike for Farnham), of L^mesborough, and Thomas 
Pier, Samuel liCe and John JJurghardt of Great Barrington. 
Bearing this petition and a commendatory letter from the clergy 
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of New York, tlio Rev. Dra. Aucliimity, Ooojier, Ogilvie and 
the Rev. Mr. Inglis, Mr. Bostwick sailed for England in Dec., 
1769, and arrived in London Jon. 23, 1770. He lost no time 
in urging the importance of at once eitHsting the mission and 
presenting himself to the Bishop of Jx)ndon for ordination. 
The Society were very averse, owing to the })olitical disturb- 
ances of the time and the smallness of their income to extend 
their bounty to new fields, yet the stand taken for religious 
liberty by the churchmen of Great Barrington, and the poverty 
of those settled in a wilderness country in New York, made 
such a favorable impression that the petition was at once 
granted, nnd with no longer delay than was ix^quii*ed by the 
canons of the Church of England, Mr. Bostwick was made 
deacon at a special ordination in St. James' chajx^l, St. Mat- 
thias's day, Feb. 24, 1770, and on March 11th, in the siime 
chapel, ordained priest by the Right Rev. Richard Terrick, 
Bishop of r^ondon. lioaving England in April ho i*eached 
Jfew York May 29, 1770, and Great ]}arrington June 4th. 
The culmination of the troubles at Great Barrington witli Mr. 
Hopkins was his dismission by an ecclesiastical council January 
18, 1769, so that when Mr. Bostwick connnenced his ministry 
there wei*e no other i*eligious services of any kind in the town. 
Several attempts were made by the town to settle a good 
learned and orthodox minister, but they were ineffectual until 
1787, and the minister then settled, the Rev. Isaac Foster, re- 
mained only three years. It was not until sixteen yeai-s after 
that a prominent Congregational minister was chosen by the 
Congregational society which had been incorporated by the 
General Court in 1791. 

Mr. Bostwick gained the 'love and affection not only of his 
own parishioners, l)i]t of the whole town. lie gave twenty 
Sundays in each year to Great Barrington and twelve to Lanes- 
borongh and Nobletown, and eight to New Concord. He en- 
tered heartily upon his work; he found that there were scat- 
tered through the county, in the new towns on the New York 
sloiKJ of the Berkshire hills many families of the Church of 
England. In his letters to the Society he speaks of his constant 
travelling and of the many he was able to instruct in the doc- 
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trines of the cbiircli. His zeal led him into every nook and 
corner of the connty ; he would gather the people for a service 
and then baptize the children brought to him. During 1771, 
through these visits, the worship of the church was set up, to 
use his own phrase, "at Lenox and Sandisfield, where they 
have morning and evening pmyers and services read every 
Lord's day, and to whom I frequently preach lectures on week 
days, as I do also at several otlier places out of my mission, 
sometimes three and sometimes four in the space of a week in 
places no less than 30 or 40 miles asunder. All this tln*ough 
tlie pressing importunities of tlie people I am obliged to i)er- 
form (and that by means of their poverty in a new settled 
country) without any reward other than the satisfaction that 
arises from the hopes of reiulering myself useful to my fellow 
mortals or else suffer them and their families to live in a total 
neglect of the ordinances of tlie gospel, which I cannot find it 
in my conscience to do." Mr. 13o8t\vick's private register, 
which is among tlie archives of St. James church, (4reat IJar- 
ringt4)n, shows him ever active and energetic, ready to do his 
Master's work, whether it called him to Manchester and Ar- 
lington, Vt, eighty miles from his home through a partially 
settled country, or to Litchfield county, Connecticut, his old 
home sixty miles to the south, and the towns lying between. , 
In Berkshire county, besides those places where services were 
regularly held, Stockbridge, West Stockbridge, Tyringham, 
Egremont, Pailridgoficld, (now Peru), New Ashford, Iliart- 
wood, (now Washington), Alford, Adams, Taconick Mountain, 
(now Mount Washington), New Marlborough, Pittsficld, 13eth- 
lehem, (now part of Otis), Williamstown and Lcc were visited 
and many children were baptized. The missionary ardor of 
Mr. Bostwick, the record of the great work be accomplished in 
the Rj)reading a knowledge of the Church of England, deserves 
a fuller treatment than is possible in this paper. Lack of time 
prevents a detailed account of his noble life whose influence is 
still felt in many of the places that received his ministrations. 
During the twenty-three years of his i)astorate he bai)tized 
2,274 children, SI adult4=;, married 127 couples, and buried 84 
persons. Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and Vermont 
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would honor the memory of this faithful priest, who, in bis 
mountain parish remote from the great centers of population, 
was able to bring many souls into the kingdom and to lay 
foundations built upon often after many days. The Bev. 
Gideon Bostwick entered into the rest of God's saints at New 
Milford, Oonn., June 13, 1793, in the fifty-ficst year of his age. 
Uis body was buried in the lower cemetery at Great Barring- 
ton, and a monument of American marble was erected the year 
after his death by a company of friends. The Rev. Daniel 
Burhans took up the mantel of Mr. Bostwick, and in Berkshire 
county, Mass., and Columbia county. New York, was able to 
accomplish much that still remains permanent. With the aid 
of his autobiography many graphic descriptions of pastoral 
work in the last century can bo given. His life was extended 
beyond four-score and ten, he was the last survivor of the clergy 
ordained by the first diocesan bishop in this country, the Right 
liev. Dr. Seabury of Connecticut. lie kept for years a diary, 
and in the lost year of his life amused himself by writing, as a 
preparation for his funeral sermon, an autobiogmphy. 

Daniel, the son of Henry Burhans, an officer in the French 
and Indian war, was bom at Sherman, Conn., July 7, 1763. 
His father could not afford to give him the classical education 
that he desii*ed, for the thoughts of Daniel hiul always been 
turned to the ministry of the Congregational church. He was 
industrious and studious and attended in the intervals of his 
daily hibor t]ie district school three or four months at a time. 
He applied himself so zealously that his teacher became greatly 
interested in him and offered to support him in his college 
course if he could bo prepared for admission. Daniel, then 
seventeen yeai*8 old, by hard work on a farm in the 'summer, 
and by teaching school in the winter, giving his evenings to 
hard study, was ready for college in two yeara. In tlie fall of 
1772 lie set out on a visit to his patron that he might be ex- 
amined. The distance was twenty miles. To his inexpressi- 
ble grief he found the one on whom the hopes of a liberal edu- 
cation depended upon his death-bed. With a heavy heart he 
journeyed towards home; his money failed and he knew not 
what to do. About this time he came to Lanesborough where 
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he worked for his board with the privilege of attending school. 
The teacher not being found as competent, as had been ex- 
pected, he was discharged and Mr. Bnrhans urged to take his 
place, which he did. From this time his worldly prospects 
brightened. During the winter of 178^3, tliere was a revival 
at the Congregational church in Lanesborojogh of which he 
was a member. The five points of Calvinism being specially 
urged upon his attention he began to examine them with greater 
care and thought than ever before. He found that his theo- 
logical opinions did not coincide with them and his mind was 
in a state of great doubt and despondency. He began even to 
doubt the holy scriptures and to despair of his own salvation. 
While in this condition a friend placed in his hands the articles 
of the Church of England. He read them attentively without 
knowing what body of Christians had prepared them, and found 
that he agreed with the views of Divine Providence, regenera- 
tion, election and the uieans of grace there set forth. Upon 
the next visit of Mr. Bostwick, Mr. Burhans sought him, pro- 
pounded his difBculticA, and his great satisfaction with the ar- 
ticles of the Church. Mr. Bostwick advised him, gave him 
books to read and finally admitted him to the Holy Commun- 
ion in St. Luke's church, Lanesborough, on Whit Sunday, 1788. 
Mr. Burhans' school was prosperous, his mind was calm, his 
religious aspirations satisfied, his health, which had been deli- 
cate, was greatly improved. He does not seem to have re- 
mained continuously in Lanesborough as he mentions living 
with a friend and teaching his children for his board and lodg- 
ing, and afterward teaching a district school for five months. 

In the year 1787, Mr. Burhans took up his residence perma- 
nently at Lanesborough, as we learn from this characteristic 
passage. 

An occasional omission of a word by the writer is supplied 
in a parenthesis. 

^^illy health having much improved and having arrived at 
my twenty-fourth year, and having no prospect of accomplish- 
ing my early desires, and much increased since 1 became a 
churchman of being qualified for a minister of the gospel, I 
finally concluded to abandon the idea and seek contentment 
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and support by teaching school of which I had been for some- 
time past remarkably successful in Lenox, the county town, 
where they were anxious I should [i*einain.] No sooner than 
my friends in Lanesboro' know [my] detei*mination, and the 
desires of the good people of Lenox, than they determined, and 
in a few months erected a handsome brick building wliicli I 
opened as an independent school. In a few months the num- 
ber of scholars exceeded 100, and in less than a year amounted 
to 160, as many as could be accommodated, which remained 
undimished for six years. 

But before one year expired, finding it difficult to find board 
for my pupils from abroad, I concluded to settle in life and to 
take scholars from a dil^tance, to accomplish which, I must have 
a house and some one to take the charge of it. In the female 
department of young ladies, there was one, [who] in amiable- 
ness of temper, urbanity in behavior and scholarship excelled, 
but she being only fifteen yeara of age, a fanner's eldest 
daughter, and the pride of the family, appeared an insurmount- 
able objection to my prevailing wishes, and I dare not indulge 
for a moment the burning thought. But as I had the reputa- 
tion of a pious and promising young man, recently come into 
the church, and read sermon[s] and occasionally the service, in 
the absence of the clergyman ; and that her father, one of the 
wardens, and the most able d[ef)ender. of the church and her 
authority and discipline as a layman that I have ever known, 
besides a warm friend of mine, a gleam of hojx) would some- 
times dazzle in the mind's eye. And I considered tliat the 
hearts of the children of men were in the hands of the Lord. 
I had in the course of a few weeks a faith of submission to re- 
pair to the throne of grace, (to mo on this interesting subject.) 
I now attempted to gain her aflFcctions, not by flattery or a 
single word or gesture that would breathe anything beyond 
friendship. In this I succeeded and obtained hers, and know- 
ing full well that where this is reciprocal between man and 
man or male and female, there will exist no difticulty of carry- 
ing into effect any lawful design in religion, politics or matri- 
mony, and for the want of establishing this first principle is 
owing most of the failures on all subjects. In the autumn she 
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left school and returned to her father's, Obed Edson, about 
three miles distant. My next effort was to obtain the decided 
f rieudshi]) of the family, and after a few visits I was satisfied 
and received her pledge and the approbation of her parents and 
family. The prosperity of my school in our new [building,] 
and the preparation for building myself a house in [the] ensu- 
ing season with the pleasing anticipations of the future both 
for time and eternity, led to a proper improvement of time in 

. the faithful discharge of my duty, with a conscience void of 
offence. Thus the winter passed cheerfully away, improving 
my leisure hours in reading and otlier dcvotion[al] exercises, a 
recf)nl of which, witli prayer and hymns connected with a sol- 

* cmn self -dedication to Ahriighty God, signed in my own blood, 
recorded in tlic fore part of my IJertarium. However, the in- 
strument alluded to, called a covenant may appear to the fas- 
tidious I know not. One thing I know, that I was conscious 
[of], and that is [it] had a salutary effect upon my whole life, 
lie who doubts, go and do likewise. ^Oct. 12, 1788, 1 was mar- 
ried to Prudence Edson in St. Luke's church, by the Rev. 
Gideon Bostwick. Altliougli my wife was young, having en- 
tor(Ml Jicr Rev(Mit<icnth year, having by nature an affectionate 
heart and vigorous mind, a discriminating uiideratanding, and 
infUienccd and regulated by a lively faith in her Redeemer, 
rendered her not only amiable but endeared to JiU her acquaint- 
jinro and cxcniplifind in us the literal truth Hhcse twain are one 
llr^h.' Ill diiu time we removed into om* new house, and be- 
fore retiring to rest, we erected a family altar [and] dedicated 
oiH* house with ourselves and all things appertaining to us to 
Almighty God, by reading the holy scriptures and prayer, and 
renewing our matrimonial vows and pledging to daily kneel 
before our Heavenly Father imploring his direction in all our 
ways, and further us with his continual help, that in all our 
works begun in [His] name might end in Ills glory and the 
salvation of our souls. * * * ^e took in a few boarders, 
and my wife was principal t-eacher of the female department." 
Mr. Burhans wiis a successful teacher and the school gave 
him an income of two hundred dollara a year besides a com- 
fortable support. Mi-8. Burhans was an indefatigable help- 
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meet in spite of the asthma with which she had been 
from her childhood. His was probably the first school higher 
than an ordinary district school that was ever opened in Lanee- 
borongh. ^^Thus," he says, **five years passed away with but 
few intervening clouds to keep ns mindful ^diis is not our oon- 
tinuing city.' " 

There was a higher duty than school teaching for Mr. Bur- 
hans, his early desires that he might be a preadier of righteous- 
ness, that he might guide souls to the blessed Bedeemer» were 
to be fulfilled. His own words will tell better than any para- 
phrase his reasons for taking holy orders and his preparation. 

^^ About tlie year 1701, (having as remarked above read in 
church for three or four years) I found that it was suggested * 
by some that I had better close my school and take holy orders. 
AlUiough for several years [I had] abandoned die idea of a 
subject that had cheered many a dark hour in my boyhood| tlie 
seed was [not] dead, but gave evidence of germinating. I 
checked the rising thought. My natural and acquired talent 
forbids. In the course of a few weeks in conversation with 
Mr. Bostwick, he says: ^I liave been thinking for some time 
of introducing another clergyman into the county, or proposing 
that you should take deacon's orders and retire an old man 
from traveling twenty-five miles to baptize a sick child, or to 
perform any office belonging to that degree in the ministry.' 
In reply I acknowledged the thought was more gratifying than 
otherwise, but for the want of required qualifications, I had re- 
linquished the subject. Besides I have a large and profitable 
•school, the avails of which my rising family requires. ^ Oh,' 
replies Mr. Bostwick, ' I had no thought of your giving up 
your school, or immediately taking charge of [the] parish, but 
perform thoso duties that but seldom occur, and occasionally 
perform service in some of the neighboring towns. I can ob- 
tain a dispensation as it respects your literary qualifications.' 
If this flatters again the budding genn, it proposed an unan- 
swerable question on my part, ^Who is sufficient for these 
thmgs?'^ Inspiration answered 'My grace.' But to tell tlie 
truth, if Mr. Bostwick urged [it] I was gratified, and by saying 
to myself, [If] I should be an instrument in saving one soul to 
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God, [will I] give all the glory. As theology had engrossed '\ 
my reading for a number of years I commenced, under the 
guidance of the venerable Mr. Bostwick, who for several years 
had been my spiritual father, to read sy8t[cm]atically, and he 
recommended Pearson on the Creed, Lester, on Socinianism, 
etc., Hooker [the Ecclesiastical Polity,] Archbishop Potter on 
Church Government, Bishop Newton's Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, Stackhouse's Body of Divinity, Eusebius, etc. I 
improved every moment after closing my school. As I kept 
no boy, I cut my own wood and to[ok] care of cow, sheep, pig 
and i>oultry. At early light I commenced my studies, and con- 
tinued with my midnight lamp, allowing myself but four hours 
sleep. I was early in active duty. My school still prosperous, 
had two public exhibitions in the year." Thus far the auto- 
biography. Meanwhile events were taking place that deserve 
notice. 

The contest for freedom of opinion in religion in Pittsfield 
began in opposition to the rate levied for the building of a new 
meeting house, authorized in November, 1789. The right to 
tax all property for the building of a meeting house, and the 
supiK)rt of a public teacher of morality and i*eligion was given 
the laws of the Commonwealth at that time to the majority of 
voters in a town meeting. Any dissent from that decision had 
to be discussed in a town meeting and there determined. The 
churchmen in Pittsfield at this time were probably not many, 
but among tliem were six tax payers, four of them being prom- 
inent and wealtliy men. Col. Henry Van Schaack, formerly a 
member of the Dutch Reformed Communion and a churchman 
by study and conviction who was highly esteemed in the town, 
was the champion of all the dissenters from Congregationalism 
after tlic levying of the first tax for the new meeting house, a 
protest was presented to the town meeting in August, 1790, 
signed by the Baptists, Shakers, churchmen and others who 
were property holders, and claiming that such a tax was con- 
trary to the constitution of the Commonwealth. No notice 
was taken of it. Mr. Van Schaack coininenced a suit against 
the assessors, and protested to the selectmen in December, 
1761, and March, 1792, against the assignment of a seat to him 
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ill the new meeting house, pays that he ^' supports his own mode 
of worship in a neighboring town, Lenox, and considers tliat 
to compel him to maintain that of another denomination bears 
an aspect to unfriendly to the sacred rights of conscience se- 
cured him by the constitution, and therefore is an imposition 
not to be submitted to." In March, 1792, Mr. Van Schaack's 
vigorous protests began to be heeded, and a committee to ascer. 
tain the dissenters in November, 1789, was appointed by the 
town. They reported in April, and we find in the list these 
six churchmen, although Stephen Jewett was declared a suiKc- 
iently good Congregationalist to be taxed. Jonathan Hubby, 
James Heard, Henry Van Schaack, Esq., Eleazer Russell, Titus 
Grant, Stephen Jewett. At this same meeting the collection 
of the taxes of dissenters was suspended for three weeks that 
they might deposit with the treasurer a written request to order 
the collector to pay the sums assessed to them for the support 
of their chosen religious teacher. This was not entirely satis- 
factory, althougk the fairest di8i>osition that could l)e made as 
regards taxation, for it did not touch one chief ground of com- 
plaint the appropriation of the common land of the town for 
the benefit of only a part of the inhabitants. Mr. Van Schaack 
continued his suit, and received letters commending his course 
from Bishop Seabury of Connecticut, Dr. Parker of Trinity 
church, Jioston, afterward Bishop of Massachusetts, llev. Dr. 
Stillman of Boston, a well known Baptist minister, Gov. Wil- 
liam Eustis and others. He was nonsuited in the Common 
Pleas, laughed out of court, but acting upon the advice of Dr. 
Parker, that "in spite of the horse laugh of Judge Paine," the 
court of final resort would decide in his favour; ho appi^Ucd 
to the Supreme Court. In October, 1792, the Supreme Court 
sustained Mr. Van Schatick's appeal <and the battle for relii^ious 
freedom in Berkshire wiu> won. Mr. Van Schaack speaks, in 
one of his protests of attending the church services at Lenox. 
Mr. Bostwick's lcttei*8 and his register show that services had 
been held regularly since 1771. In 1774, Mr. Bostwick records 
a vestry meeting there. 

"Lenox, May 2d, at a vestry meeting chose David Perrey, 
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clerk; John Wliitlock, Eliplialot Fowler, church wardens; 
Koyce Hall, John Whitlock, Jr., choristers." 

Tlie records of Trinity church, Lenox, commence with an 
undated agreement ^^To support in future in the town of Lenox 
or the adjacent towns, the public worship of Almighty God 
according to tlie rules and regulations of tlie American Protest- 
ant Episcopal churcli, as established by the convention of the 
said church, regularly appointed and held at Salem, in the 
county of Essex and Commonwealtli of Massachusetts, on the 
fifth day and sixth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
tliousand, seven hundred and ninety," after agreeing to sub- 
scribe for tlie support of public worship, and arranging the de- 
tails of the association, it closes with this paragraph: 

" And we cordially invite all others of our fellow citizens in 
the vicinit}' who are of the same persuasion, or whose scruples 
of conscience do not prevent them to unite in the same laudable 
undertaking. 

Jaued Bradley, 
Clark Baldwin, 

AzARIAU EoLESTON, 

Jesse Bradley, 
Timothy Arnold, 
Thadeus Thompson, 
Samuel Dunbar, 
Joseph IIolland, 
John Freese, 
Aaron Benedict. 

It is probable that these articles of association were made 
soon after the convention of Massachusetts mentioned there. 
The book in which it is recorded is endoreed on the front cover, 
"April Ist, 1792." The formal proceedings of the vestry com- 
mence on the twcnt}' -second page of the book in another hand, 
and the obvious inference is tliat these pages were left blank 
to record the vestry minutes from the formation of the associa- 
tion to Dec. 20, 1793, the date of the entry on the twenty-sec- 
ond page. While the churchmen in the county were thus as- 
serting tlicir right to maintain the doctrines of Christ as the 
Protestant Episcopal church has received them, Mr. Burhans 
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was busily preparing himself for ordination. Besides his lay- 
reading in Lanesborougli, he oiRciated during 1792 at New 
Lebanon Springs, then a place of great resort, where there were 
a few families belonging to the Church. The services were 
very largely attended, and an effort being made to build an 
Episcopal church at the Springs, the members of the Oongre- 
gatipnal church, then vacant, became alarmed and asked Mr. 
Burhans to officiate in their meeting house on Sunday after- 
noons, which he did several times. The result was diat the 
Oongregational society formally called him to be their minister^ 
"on condition," says the doctor, "that I should pray without 
book one-half of the day." The doctor details his interview 
with the congregation and gives his reasons for refusing to con- 
sider it, laughingly suggesting that he might accept provided 
they shut their eyes when he used the book. > Mr. Burhans' 
story of his ordination is very vivid. 

" In the spring of 1793, closing my theological studies which 
had been only a year, with all the embarassments and secular 
concerns that I have detailed, would not be esteemed by the 
candidates of this age who roquii*e three years in a regular 
Theological Seminary (and none too much), of much conse- 
quence. I mentioned it only to show what may be done in a 
' short time [by] zeal and persevei'ance. On the first of June, I 
accompanied the Rev. Mr. Bostwick to Middletown, Conn., to 
attend the annual convention of that diocese, who introduced 
me as a candidate for holy orders. The next morning I was 
examined in the presence of the Bishop by the late venerable 
Richard Mansfield, D. D.,* Rev. Dr. Hubbard and Rev. Mr. 
Fogg. They were courteous and familiar. I was soon at ease 
and unembarassed, supporting myself [in] confidence, with be- 
coming liumility. The most puzzling and diflicult question 
was put by Dr. Mansfield, 'Aside from the fulfillment of pro- 
phecy and miracles, on what ground would you defend Divine 
Revelation?' By its internal effects upon the external con- 
duct. Contrast the civilization and morality of nations who 
receive and make the Bible the [guide?] of their council with 

*The Rev. Dr. Mansfield was miiwionary and Rector of Chrlst'a church, Derby. Coiui., 
seventy-oDe years, and died aged uiuoty-seven. 
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the nations destitnte of the Holy Scriptures, and yon have ocu- 
lar demonstration of the prosperity of the one and the depres- 
sion of the other. These, with a few of the conclusive argu- 
ments of Soame Jennings in his unanswerable defence of 
Christianity form its internal evidence. This was perfectly 
satisfactory, and testimonials were cheerfully signed with many 
flattering remarks. In time and due form a procession of 
Bishop, clergy and laity proceeded to the church, where I was 
soon robed and presented to the Bishop with his son Charles, 
and received the order of Deacon, June 5th, 1798, in the thir- 
tieth year of ray age."* It was soon after his return to Lanes- 
borough that he received the sad news of the death of Mr. 
Bostwick, leaving the county without any clergyman but him- 
self. He immediately 'became the minister of St. Luke's, 
Iiancfiborough, and continued his services at New Lebanon, 
twelve miles distant, throughout the summer and fall. "Being 
often called away to visit the sick, baptize and attend funerals 
in the neighboring towns, yet I continued my school, and hav- 
ing but few manuscript sermons, I taxed my mid-night lamp 
sufficient to write one every week, preaching every Sunday al- 
ternately in f^ancsborough and New Ixjbanon. * * * On 
the first of November, finding my health much impaired, my 
physician assured [me] I must abridge my labors. I finally, 
with deep regret, closed my school much against the ardent 
wishes and desires of pupils and patrons; these friendships con- 
tinued with their lives and [remain] unchanged in the few 
that arc living. As it was my uniform practice to open and 
close school with prayer, and on Saturdays, after morning reci- 
tations, the remainder of the forenoon in catechising with 
moral and religious instructions, giving to each scholar of every 
age a Sunday lesson to be recited Monday morning, and that 
without fail at noon they were dismissed by reciting the creed 
with a blessing. Let it not be deemed vain glorious [that] 
many have in subsequent life dated their conversion to early 

impressions made in the school-room. How true, * As the twig 

• 

•It, was at this service that the ambitious muslo of the choir mnster, who performed 
the second stanza of tlie 133d Psalm In such a manner as to excite Bishop Seabury*8 
sympathy for poor Aaron. See Spraffne's Annal, 8 Vol, p. IM. 
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\& bent the tree is inclined.' At tliis period I ceaaed to preach 
at New Lebanon, and organized a paridi at Loiiox, the county 
town, of ten families, and officiated one-half of my time. My 
labors were blessed by [tlio] God of all grace, and daily addi- 
tions were made to the churcli, of such as I trust will be 
saved." 

The following is the entry in the records of Trinity chumch, 
being the first in the boo}c after die articles of agreement: 

<' LiENOX, Dec. 26, 1893. 

The Protestant Episcopal church Assocmtion of Lenox, 
agreed this day with Mr. Daniel Burhans of Lanesborough, a 
r^ularly ordained Episcopal deacon, to ofliciato in his public 
character as their teacher for the year ensuing, viz : to Uie 26th 
December, 1794, every other Sunday for the sum of £40. The 
following votes were then passed: 

1st. To choose a committee to i*ocoivc subscriptions to de- 
fray the salary of Mr. Burhans for the year ensuing, said com- 
mittee to be out of members of the association from the differ- 
ent towns which compose the same, Lenox, Lee, Kichmond. 

2d. To choose a treasurer. Azariah Eggleston, Esq. was 
unanimously chcNsen. 

The meeting dissolved." 

The blanks left for the names of the committeemen were 
not filled. The amount of salary was iu United States money, 
reckoning six shillings to the dollar, and $3.33 1-3 to the pound, 
$133.33 1-3. In the following spring May 19, 1794, Mr. Bur- 
hans was recommended by the parishes at Lanesborough and 
Lenox to Bishop Seabury of Connecticut, to be ordained to the 
priesthood. A letter from St. Luke's, Lanesborough, asking 
the members of the Lenox parish to subscribe one-half of the 
ex{)ense8 of Mr. Burlians in his journey to New Haven, is 
spread upon the minutes and a resolution, to raise the amount 
by subscription, passed. At the same meeting, which is an- 
nounced as held, for the purpose of organizing and regulating 
the society. Proceeded to the choice of church ofiicers for the 
ensuing year, and made choice of the following, viz: 

Samuel Quincy, clerk ; Messrs. John Whitlock, Jesse Brad- 
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lee^ wardens ; Messrs. Amasa Glizea, Tmman Dewey, Isaac 
0. Goodrich, choristers. * 

The next meeting, April 13, 1795, appoints as a committee 
for collecting priest's salary, Messrs. Azariali Eggleston, Ben- 
jamin Conkling, for Lenox; Jared Bradlee, who was also read- 
ing clerk, for Lee, and Philip Cook for Ilichmond. That the 
boys of the last centory were not models of propriety to be 
held up for the admiration of their degenerate descendants, we 
may jndge from this formal action. 

'^ As of late rude boys and others have much disturbed the 
congregation in time of public worship. Voted, to choose a 
suitable person to preserve order and decency in the hours of 
public devotion. Mr. Daniel Williams chosen." 

Mr. Burhans was a faithful pastor, and in taking charge of 
the whole county found many in remote towns brought into 
the Church by Mr. Bostwich, whom it was impossible to visit 
frequently. So it was his practice to reserve " four Sundays 
in tlie year to the churchmen in the neighboring towns. My 
method was to give notice where I would officiate .on Sunday, 
and the week previous and subsequent I spent^tinerating from 
place to place, preaching every day and frequently twice, dis- 
tributing tracts and phamphlets in defence of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Li this maimer the way was prepared 
for organizing and establishing Episcopal churches, and behold 
the blessing of God attending our feeble efforts. Whereas, at 
the death of Mr. Bostwick, there were but two small parishes. 
Great Barrington and Lanesborough, therc have been for years 
seven, vi«: Pittsfield, Lenox, Stockbridge, Van Deusenville 
and Otis, most of these have handsome churches with an organ 
and rector, and are prosperous and extending the cause of the 
Redeemer." 

The parish at Great J^arrington does not seem to have called 
upon Mr. Burlians for any services. It was supplied for a por- 
tion of the time from June, 1793, by various clergymen, among 
them David B. Lynscn and Caleb Child. In 1799, the Rev. 
Ezra Bradlee was rector, and was succeeded in 1805 by the 
Rev. Samuel Griswold. The relation of Berkshire county to 
the diocese of Massachusetts, which was organized Sept. 8, 
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1784, does not appear to have been very intimate until toward 
the close of the eighteenth century. Mr. William Bradley at- 
tended as a lay delegate from St. Lnke's, Lanesborongh, in 
1706, but was not allowed a vote as the parish Iiad not acceded 
to the constitution. The lie v. Daniel Burhans also attended, 
the first clerical representative from tliis county. There was 
no Bishop in Massachusetts until 1796, when the Kev. Edward 
Bars, D. D. of St Paul's, Newburyport, was consecrated in 
Ohrist's church, Philadelphia, May 7th by Bishops White, Pro- 
voost and Olaggett He was an old man, then seventy-six, and 
never visited Berksliire so far as any records now extant show. 
It was a matter partly of convenience and partly of nooeflsity 
tliat Mr. Bostwick and Mr. Burhans were reckoned among the 
Oonnecticut clergy, as access to that state was much easier tlian 
journeying to Boston. Trinity clmrch, I^enox, was represented 
from 1797 in the convlBntion of Massachusetts, the del^ate for 
several years being Mr. Azariali Eggleston, treasurer of die 
parish. Lee, Sandisiield, iiichmond, Pittsfield and other towns 
had occasional services only, but they all united in the support 
of a dei^yman as we learn from the records of Trinity church, 
Lenox, special votes being passed in the yeara from 1795 to 
1815 to allow the then clergyman to visit them. Tliere was no 
sitting down to enjoy alone the gosix)! feast on the juirt of those 
early churchmen, others must share it. In the spring of 1799, 
Mr. Burhans feeling alarmed at the state of his wife's health 
made a journey to I^ng Island, and finding the sea air l)one- 
ficial to her, was induced to favorably listen to the proposals of 
the vestry of Trinity ehurdi, Newtown, Conn., to become their 
rector. The Rev. Philo Perry, an earnest, faithful parish 
priest, successor of the Kev. John Beach, founder of Trinity 
church, .Newtown, had recently died, (in 1798) and the ability 
and energy of Mr. Burhans so pleased the memliers of the ves- 
try and the parish that tlioy desired an almost immediate an- 
swer. The rest of tlie story Mr. Burhans thus tells in his 
pictures^jue manner. 

" On Sunday the church (at I^anesborongh) was crowded in 
the consequence of gossiping and the spremling many idle and 
contradictory reports to which I made no allusion [in the ser- 
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vices] of tlie day. At the cloee I warned a parish meeting on 
the next day at two o'clock p. m. Every male member who 
was able, with many females, were present. After prayers 
they were organized, and I stepped into the desk and said, My 
Cliristian brethren, [from] the kindness by which yon sustained 
me in the days of adversity, and liavo continued to patronise 
me in prosperity, I am not surprised yon shonid be somewhat 
agitated at the present reports. I have made no engagements 
with Newtown or any other parisli, althongh I Jiave had flatter-' 
ing prospects from many. But I trust when yon consider the 
services I have performed, and the straitened circumstances in 
wliich I liave discharged [my duties,] the repeated disappoint- 
ments to which I Iiave submitted, and the mutual friendship 
that lias so habitually prevailed, and the alarming situation of 
my wife and the want of my presence in her sufferings. And 
then the salutary effects of sea air and food, you would con- 
sider it a dispensation of Providence that calls for a mutual 
resignation ; for I assure you it is with great reluctance that I 
entcrtiin a thought of separation and Icivve friends I love and 
. shall ever seek their welfare. Ah, and leave aged parents that 
need my sustaining care. Under all these circumstances, and 
many that are understood without multiplying words, I will 
submit the following proposals which you [made] two years 
[ago.] And that is to put a front to my present cottage, give 
£100 per annum, with [use] of the glebe, that I may remain 
with yon and family. I will remain with you endeavoring to 
do my duty, God being my helper. Or come to a mutual set- 
tlement, remaining in charge of my usual duties till the first of 
October. In the meantime I will introduce a candidate, board 
and pay him for jwrforming service the Sundays I am at Lenox. 
May God give us wisdom and grace that the chain of friend- 
ship nor the bond [of] charity be not broken. I left the cluirch. 
Mr. William Bradley, one of the first churchmen, and first 
warden for many years, venerable for his liberality to the 
church and defense of the truth, who had for many years been 
to me more like a father tlian a parishioner, rose up and said, 
Mr. moderator, supposing my wife should go a journey and 
being absent beyond the set time, and being questioned on her 
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return should say, Bradley, although we liave lived together 
many years and quietly and generally happy, in my travels I 
have become acquainted with another man with whom I think 
I Cv>uld live more happy, now I propose a dissolution of our 
connection on condition tliat I remain [with] you till I find an- 
other woman to fill my place. I would say, no [I will not 
sleep with you another night,] go. I propose Mr. Buihaub be 
dismissed now on the spot. Therefore, I propose a special 
committee be now appointed and directed to settle with Mr. 
Burhans and pass receipts. The motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried and in the space of one hour a mutual 
settlement was completed and receipts wore passed. While 
sitting by my window, within two rods of the church door, the 
congregation came out, some weeping, others fretting and a 
few in a rage, {touring f ortli bitter words. One says, '^ There 
is your priest, professing to be a sliepherd, a wolf in sheep's 
dotliing. Now he tells you ho has a call from God. How 
loud is his call, |500.00, a call diat would sound very gratefully 
and irresistibly in the ears of many clergymen." I held my 
peace with a clear conscience and grateful heart to Almighty 
Ood for all His mercies, and especially that I might be relieved 
from long absence from my suffering wife, who was more sub- 
ject to her violent spasms in my absence. While my other 
parish and primitive believers in the neigliboring towns regret- 
ted our separation, and as I was not to remove until October, 
were desirous of my continuing [the] usual services which I 
did with unwearied diligence. 

As Providence has overruled my various trials for greater 
good is strikingly ilUistrated by my abrupt dismissal from St. 
Luke's at Lanesborougli. The Ilev. Mr. Allen, the Congrega- 
tion[al] [minister] of Pittsfield, lost a daughter in Ix>ndon, 
England, leaving a young child. Mr. Allen's parential [affec- 
tions] were such that he crossed the Atlantic near seventy years 
of age, and brought home the infant. 

His pulpit being vacant only as occasionally supplied by the 
neighboring ministers, the committee made application to me 
to officiate for them one-half of the time, during my residence 
in the county, which I did from July to October, for which 
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they made a bonntifnl renumeration, with the following testi- 
mony " You have tanght us more Christian morality, than we 
have had for years." During this period I read the morning 
and evening service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with- 
out a single response, except when some Episcopalian happened 
to be present. In consequence of the above services in Pitts-N 
field within the space of three years an Episcopal parish was 
canonically and legally established, and, at this day, 1853, they 
have a beautiful church and the most flourishing congregation 
in that vicinity." 

This is the last paragraph of the autobiography that concerns 
Mr. Burhans' work in this county. He is mistaken in saying 
that in three years a parish was formed. It was not until 
March 4th, 1805, that "The Protestant Episcopal Society of 
Lenox," was incorporated by the General Court, in which 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Lenox, Lee, 
Stockbridge and Pittsfield were included. When Mr. Burhans 
leaves for Newtown there were congregations permanently 'es- 
tablished in three towns and the church people from other 
towns attended the public worship in some one of the three. 
He had been diligent in his calling, he had shown the ability 
for organizing that made him afterward one of the honored 
and trusted members of the General Convention, and in the 
diocese of Connecticut gave him great influence. The church- 
men of Berkshire should not allow the memory of this servant 
of the Master to perish. His work was well done and has en- 
dured to the present day. After thirty-one years of usefulness 
at Newtown he enjoyed a partial rest of a year, when, in 1831, 
he became recjtor of St. Peter's church, Plymouth, Conn., and 
remained six years when the growing infirmities of the flesh 
compelled his resignation in 1839. He, however, officiated af- 
terward at Oxford and Zoar until in 1844, at the age of eighty- 
one and in the fifty-first year of his ministry, he removed to 
Poughkeepsic, New York, w'here he passed a green old age, 
burning to the last his midnight oil, reading, studying and 
writing until on the SOtli day of December, 1853, he died, in 
the ninety-first year of his age, being then the oldest clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the country. He 
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was buried at Newtown, Conn., and in . the present chnrch 
building of tliat parisli a brass tablet has biX)n recently phicod 
to his memory. Dr. Burhans is described as a man of com- 
manding personal appearance, of a large and well built frame, 
of a healthful and ruddy countenance, of a nervous tempera- 
ment and somewhat quick in his movements. His manners 
were simple and natural. He was married four times, his last 
marriage being in May, 1852. 

Such were priest and people in the last century ; men who 
hazarded their lives for the gospel, and like William Bradley 
and others of Tjanosborough, William Whiting, John Bnrg- 
hardt, Samuel lA*e, John Williams and otiiers of Great Bar- 
rington, Henry Yan Schaack of Pittsfield, Jared Bradley of 
Lee, Samuel Quincy, Azariah Eggleston, Caleb Hyde of I^nox, 
and many more whose names would form a catalogue of faith- 
ful men and women who gave freely and gladly of their sub- 
stance to obtain the religious worship that seemed to them 
primitive and apostolic. They wrought in faith, and departed 
from this world leaving honored names, in the firm confidence 
tliat the branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, known as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States would 
grow and prosper in Berkshire, and their bright anticipations 
have not been unfulfilled. The three parishes with their less 
than one hundred comnmnicants have inci*ea8cd to fourteen 
with ten hundred and eighty-four (1,084) communicants, and 
in four otlior places regular services are maintained. The five 
hundred dollars then paid for the support of the parishes has 
become $33,551.33 in the past year, with $500.00 additional 
for the new memorial church of St. Paul at Stockbridge, be- 
sides $2,846.49 for diocesan and general objects. Activity and 
energy characterize the churchmen of the county, they have 
become a power for good in every community, honored and 
resixjctcd by all, cannot everyone say ; knowing that they are 
doiiig the Lord's work in the way they think right, "The 
I^rd prosper you, we wish you good luck in the name of the 
Lord?" 
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This family was one of the first to settle in New Marlbor- 
ough, and the name of the father of this family was Seth Phil- 
1]{>8. I have not been able to learn his birth-place. 

Samuel Phillips was born April 12, 1777, in the town of 
New Marlborough. His first wife's name was Betsy Pixley, a 
daughter of Hall Pixley, one of the early settlers of Great Bar- 
rington. Another of this Hall Pixley's daughters married 
William Day and was the mother of Guy Day, who made the 
plucky fight with the Russells for a water privilege to manu- 
facture rubber goods ; the Russells won and the place has been 
desolate from that time to this. 

Betsy was born May 12, 1781), in Great Barrington. Her 
father, Hall Pixley, was to receive a tract of land from the 
State for building a hotel, on the road from Westfield to GitMit 
Barrington. As near as I can learn this hotel was built near the 
foot of Three Mile Hill. His name appeal's fi-equently in the 
records of the early settlements of Great Barrington, and in the 
transfers of land. 

We find on five monuments in the old cemetery in Great 

Barrington near the center of the old ground, just north of two 

elm trees, these records of tlic Hall Pixley family : 

Hall Pixley. 
Died June 27, 1836, Aged 96 years. 

From Parent, friend hese gone, 
His God has called him home. 
In memory of 
Mariam Pixley, 
Consort of Hall Pixley, died Oct. 27. 1825, agetl 79 years. 
To thy redeeming love we owe 
Our release from eternal woe. 
Our hope of all the joys that reigns. 
On yonder bright celestial plains. 
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Died, May 17th, 1880, 

BifiTBBT. 

Consort of Mr. Bamubl Puillipb, aged 40 years. 
Friends or Physicians could not save 
My mortal body from vhe grave, 
Nor can the grave confine me here 
When Christ shall call me to appear. 

Mabt, 
Wife of William Day. died April 15. 1841. aged 00 years. 

Death or its sting she knew no fear, 
But tasted heaven while she lingered here. 
Oh I happy saint, we, like thee, be blest. 
In life bo faithful and in death find rest. 
William Day. 
Died April 28, 1860, aged 76 years. 

Those records relate to the father and mother of Samuel 
Phillips' first wife and tlie motlier of six of his children. 

Samuel Phillips, the father of fifteen children, was a strong, 
healthy man whose word was as good as his bond ; ho was a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, as to his religions faith I know nothing 
— ^he had religion enough to make him honest, and was much 
beloved and respected by his neighbors. 

When Jackson, his youngest son, took the old homestead, 
and was to care for the old folks the rest of their lives, one of 
his first purchases was a handsome buggy; his father said: 
^^ Jackson be careful or you can carry all your }X)sses8ions down 
the mountain in that buggy." 

So strange was the respect of his neighbors for this man that 
they said often, wlien he died tlie whole mountain would go 
back into forests ; and all but one family sold and left the dis- 
trict as soon as they could after his death, whicli event occurred 
April 3, 1860, at the age of 82 years. He is buried in the old 
Stockbridge cemetery ; his grave is marked by a large stone 
monument. There are none of the family buried with him. 

I have not l)eon able to learn the date of their marriage. It 
must have been about 1800, as tlieir first cliild, Seth Phillips, 
was born Sept. 10, 1802; Polly Phillips was bom Sept. 5, 
1804; Samuel, Jr., May 1, 1806; Laura, Doc. 22, 1808; Al- 
beii;, Oct. 1, 1810; Eliza, Nov. 5, 1812; Nancy, June 9, 1814. 

These children were married and scattered through the West, 
to clear and build homes in the then new Territories. 
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Albert lived a spell on the moantain, on a farm afterwards 
owned by Iliram Bills, went West, staid a few years and came 
back and lived near his father for three or four years; but he 
had smelt the riches of the prairie soil and had to return to the 
West again. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Laura Fairchilds, one of the first wife's 
children, and Mrs. Julia Battles, the youngest of the second 
wife's children, for the names and dates of the Phillips family 
birtlis. 

Mary McCollum, Samuel Phillips second wife, was bom 
May 6, 1794, in Tyringham ; her parents were of Scotch de- 
scent and were farmers. She was a tall, slim woman, with 
a fine sparkling eye, with great firmness of mind and tempera- 
ment, a kind and loving neighbor, beloved and respected by 
all who knew her. She went to Chippewa, Chippewa Co., 
Wis., with Jackson, her youngest son, and is buried there. 

The names of the children by Mary are : 

Mary Phillips, born Nov. 17, 1822; James, Jan. 22, 1824; 
John, March 30, 1825; William, March 2, 1827; Jared, Oct. 
5, 1828; George, June 20, 1830; Jackson, June 23, 1832;. 
Julia, April 23, 1834. Making a family of fifteen children 
born to Samuel Phillips. 

Born in the good old days when every farm house was some- 
thing more than a farm house, for all kinds of manufacturing 
were carried on under the s«imc roof where the ])uttcr and cheese 
were made, and the cloth from the wool, flax and tow was made ; 
in all these opperations tlie little fingers were kept busy and the 
little time they had to play was much enjoyed. Body and mind 
were strengthened in the house as well as in the field, where 
the boys rode down the mountain side on ice glades, with their 
loads of wood and logs, that would make the dwellers in vil- 
lages shudder with fear. 

Boys and girls then were Bclf-reliant, and grappled with the 
plea8urefi and necessities of life without fear or asking favor. 

In this old mountain district, in those early days, there were 
from 40 to 50 Bcholai*8, and I wish I could draw a picture of 
those young pcoj>le Jis they yoked their cattle and hitched them 
to wagon or sleigh to go to a husking, apple-cut or candy-pull. 
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Wealth, litorary attainments and etiquette liad not soiianitod 
tlie strong from the weak, as is the case to-day, but tlieso gath- 
erings were full of fun and frolic, as only strong and healthy 
children can enjoy the pleasures and duties of life. Laws 
were made for all the people, and not for individuals as is the 
case to-day. The duties and cares of life were more equally 
borne by all. 

All the children of both families were bom in Gi^Mtt Bar- 
rington. 

James Phillips married Sarah Fairchilds in Lee county, Illi- 
nois. They had four children. lie went to Oalifoniia in 1848, 
earned his passage across the plains by driving a government 
team ; after throe years on the Pacific coast, he returned East 
with $6,000; he then settled in Lee county, lUinois, where he 
had one of the finest farms in the state. He went to Pike's 
Peak in 1854, but did not realize much for his labor. lie 
went to Southern Oolorado in the fall of 1871, and invested in 
mining property; he with others founded the city of Del 
Norte, one of the principal towns of Southern Oolorado. He 
brought the first saw mill into that section, and furnished 
money to build the first cabins of the town. 

He died Nov. 7, 1880, at the age of 57. 

The groat interest in this family centers in William and 
Jared ; these boys, as well as Jackson, wore sent to the old 
Lenox Academy, where their educations were finished as to 
schooling. 

To see the importance of tlieir lives to the liberty of the 
slaves and the wolfara of this nation, it is important to men- 
tion some of the facts and doings in the early settlements of 

Kansas. 

Missouri being desirous of admission to the union, a bill was 
introduced into Congress, in the session of 1818-19. Mr. E. 
Taylor of New York liad it amended in the House so as to ex- 
clude slavery from the new State. 

The bill was lost in the Senate; and from this came those bit- 
ter discussions in Congress, the pi*css, and by almost every fire- 
side in the land. 

The Compromise was proposed by Mr. Thomas of Illinois, 
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fixing the line 36^30' as the boundary between slave and free 
territories. This bill was passed, and signed by President 
Monroe, on the last of March, 1820. 

I mention these facts, as I may want to draw some reasons in 
favor of the men, that were led to perpetrate the cruel wrongs 
inflicted on the Free State men of Kansas. 

On the 7th of June, 1836, a bill was passed giving to Missouri 
a piece of land between the Missouri Biver and die west line 
of the State. This was north of 36® 30'. The first trespass on 
the free territory. 

In 1853, Mr. Douglas of Illinois, chairman of the Committee 
on Territories, introduced a bill to create the Territory of Ne- 
braska — a very large part of the North-west, — subsequently he 
brought in another bill to make two Territories, Kansas and 
Nebraska, of this North-west territory. All tliis territory was 
north of 36*30'. 

This bill with amendments occupied a great deal of the time 
of this Congress, 1853-64. In both Houses the discussion was 
carried on with a vehemence and passion rarely exhibited in a 
deliberative body. 

On the 25th of May, 1854, this bill which loft these terri- 
tories free to the inhabitants to form free or slave States was 
signed by President Pierce. On the 30th of the same month, 
the news of the passage of this bill was the signal for the death- 
fltnigglo ])etwecn slavery and freedom on the ground. 

The advocates of slavery had the united voice of the South 
as far as any public utterance was possible. The friends of 
freedom in the North had the almost unanimous opposition of 
the press of botli the Democrat and the Whig parties, while 
tlie reh'gious press was almost unanimously in favor of the 
sacredness of slavery and its constitutionality. 

I should like to give some extracts from the New York Ob- 
server if it could be done without making this paper too long. 

I was confronted by the minister who preached where I had 
joined the class on probation, that if I voted the abolition ticket 
I was as vile as any thief; and this church was in this good old 
county of Berkshire, but, nevertheless, I cast my first vote for 
James G. .Birnie in the town of Lee, forty -four years ago 
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last preddential election with seven others. The snbstitnte 
of Mr. Douglas was intended and so understood) tliat Ne- 
braska should become a free and Kansas a slave State, — ^it was 
so regarded (as all its acts show) by the then Administration. 
TliiSy in fact, is the only excuse for the outrages committed 
against free state settlers. Pro-slavery men believed it was not 
only justifiable, but a virtue, to persecute even to death all 
Northern people who sliould enter the territory with a disposi- 
tion to defeat or thwart their object This was the feeling ia 
all the Soutli, and many high in authority at the seat of the 
Federal government On the other liand, tliere were many 
Northern men who regarded the Kansas and Nebraska Act as 
an infamous scheme to violate a sacred compact, and to perpe- 
trate and extend in opposition to every honorable view an in- 
stitution which they viewed with horror and detestation. 

About this time a gentleman, Andrew H. Boeder, Esq., from 
PennBylTania, was appointed Governor of Eaniuis; he arrived 
at Fort Leavenworth on the 6th of October, 1864. He was a 
Democrat, but was not brought to do tlie bidding of those law- 
less people, and dealt out justice impartially. The consequence 
was a very brief duration of the Governor's official existence. 
Judge after judge was sent to the territory but when they saw 
the work they were expected to do they resigned, and some 

even refused to take their seats. 

* 

The first election in the territory was held on the 29th of 
November, 1854, and was for a delegate to Congress. There 
were three candidates, Mr. Fliniken, Judge J. A. Wakefield, 
an acknowledged free statesman, and John W. Whitefield, an 
Indian agent and one of the most ultra of the pro-slavery party. 
Whitefield at first pretended to want fair play and the majority 
to rule. After his nomination lie, in a speech, made use of tlie 
following words : 

" We can recognize but two parties in the territory, the pro- 
slavery and tlie anti-slavery parties. If the citizens of Kansas 
want to live in peace and feel at home they must become pro- 
slavery men; but if they want to live with gangs of thieves 
and robbers they must go with the abolition party. There can 
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be no third party — no more than two issnes — elavery and no 
slavery in Kanfias territory." 

At this election large parties from Missouri entered the ter- 
ritory and insisted on voting. It was ascertained that 1,729 
illegal votes were cast out of 2,871. These illegal votes were 
cast for Whitefield, who was elected. 

In coming more directly to tlie history of William and Jared, 
the spirit of William will be seen by .this advertisement which 
he had printed when he determined to sacrifice home and its 
comforts — he had a good home, a young and handsome wife, 
with considerable wealth; they had only been married two 
years when he was killed, she returned to his old home in this 
mountain and was afterwards married to Jackson, William's 
youngest brother, and went West with him, — ^he is largely em- 
ployed in lumbering, — he left this home to keep slavery out of 
Nebraska. At this time, Aug. 16, 1854, the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska were in one territory, Nebraska. 

Land for 8 alb in Lee County. 

Whole of Section 22, together with 18 acres of timber land, in township 
21, range 11, east of the 4th P. M., 120 acres of which are broke, eiglity 
acres fenced and under cultivation ; tliros miles of Osage orange hedge 
around it, and within four miles of the Franklin Qrove Depot. Also, a 
good house and nine and a half acres in the village of Lee Centre. All or 
any of these lands will be sold in quantities to suit the purchaser. 

I am bound to sell these lands, for I have arrangements to go to Nebraska. 
I feel it my duty to go there and vote against slavery, and am desirous to 
get a company of abolitionists to go with me for tlic same patriotic and 
philanthropic purpose. 
Lee Ckntrb, Aug. 16, 1854. William PiiiLLirs. 

William Phillips' admission to the I3ar: 

State of Illinois, ss. 

William Phillips of Lascllo County. Illinois, having exhibited to the un- 
dersigned, two of the Justices of tlic Supreme Court, of said state aforesaid, 
satisfactory evidence of his good character and of his qualifications for ad- 
mission as an Attorney and Counselor at Law : 

We do, therefore, hereby authorize and license the said William Pliillips 
to appear in all the courts of record in the state of lUinois, both at law and 
equity and herein to practice as an Attorney and Counselor. 

Witness our hands and seals this 8d day of April, A. D. 1854. 

S. II. Neat. l. s. 

J. D. Eaton. l. b. 
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State op Illinois, bb. 

Buprome Court of said stale. Third Qrand DiWaioD : I, Lorenzo Leland. 
clerk of said Supreme Court, do hereby certify that William Phillips has 
been regularly licensed and admitted to practice as an Attorney and Coun- 
selor at Law within this state, and he has duly taken the oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and of this state, and also tlie path of of- 
fice as prescdbod by law. and that I have duly enrolled his name on the roll 
of Attorney and Counselor in my otHce. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto act my hand and the seal of Su- 
preme Court at Ottawa, this 8d day of April, A. D. 1854. 

L. Lrland, OUrk, 
By P. LeUind, Deputy Clerk. 

State of Illinois, ) 
LaSallb County, j 

I, the within named William Phillips, do solemdly swear by the ever liv- 
ing Qod, that I will support the Constitution of tlio United States and of tlic 
State of Illinois, and that I will in all things fuitlifully execute the duties of 
an Attorney and Counselor at Law according to the best of my understand- 
ing and ability. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8d day 1 
of April, A. D. 1854, Ijorenzo Loland, Clerk of I 
the Supreme Court of said county, in and for the >- William Pimxips. 
Thinl Qrand Division. 

By P. Lrland, Deputy Ohrk. 

He sold and went to Kansas, and we shall see ho did all he 
could to make it a free State. 

A committee of Vigilance, consisting of thirty persons was 
appointed, whoae duty it was to observe and report all snch |)or- 
sons as should ^^by the expressions of aI>o]ition sentiments pro- 
duce a disturbance to the quiet of the citizens, or danger to 
their domestic relations ; and all such persons so offending shall 
be notified and made to leave the territory." This committee 
found abundant employment and was exceedingly active issu- 
ing ordera to all free-state men, who sliould dare to express a 
sentiment adverse to the institution of slavery, to quit the ter- 
ritory at a specified time or suffer the j^enalty of death. , Under 
its edicts many good men were driven from their homes and 
their wives and children, compelled to flee to distant parts for 
safety and protection. 

Among those ordered to leave was Mr. William Phillips, a 

.lawyer of Leavenworth, who had signed a protest against the 

election in that city. Upon his refusal to go, he was, on the 

17th of May, seized by a band of men chiefly from Missouri, 
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who carried liiin eight miles tip the river to Weston, where 
they shaved one-half of his head, tarred and feathered him, 
rode him on a rail, and sold him at a mock auction by a negro, 
all of which he bore with manly fortitude and bravery, he then 
returned to Leavenworth and persisted in remaining, notwith- 
standing his life was constantly threatened and in danger. 

On the 25tli of May, just eight days after the perpetration 
of the outrage above narrated, another meeting was held at 
Leavenworth, over which K. R. Rees, a member elect of the 
council, presided. "This meeting,'' the papers say, was also 
"eloquently addressed by Judge Lecompte," after which the 
following resolutions offered by Judge Payne, a member elect 
of tlic House of Representatives, were unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That we heartily endoree the action of the com- 
mittee of citizens that shaved, tarred and feathered, rode on a 
rail and sold by a negro, William Phillips the moral perjurer. 

"Resolved, That we return our thanks to the committee for 
faithfully performing the trust enjoined upon them by the pro- 
slavery party. 

"Resolved, That we severely condemn those pro-slavery men 
who from mercenary motives, arc calling upon the pro-slavery 
party to submit without further action. 

" Resolved, That in order to secure peace and harmony to 
the coinmnnity, we now solemnly declare that the pro-slavery 
party will stand firmly by and carry out the resolutions re- 
ported by tlio committee appointed for that purpose on the 
memorable 3()tli. 

"Resolved, That the committee be now discharged." 

Meetings were also held in numerous towns in Missouri, to 
approve the proceedings of the invadere at the March election, 
at which violent addresses were made and denunciatory resolu- 
tions were passed. The following, adopted at a meeting held 
in Clay county, will give an idea of their general tenor : 

"Those who, in our state, would give aid to the abolitionists 
by inducing or assisting them to settle Kansas, or would throw 
obstacles in the way of our friends by false and slanderous 
misrcprcscnt^itions of the acts of those who took part in and 
contributed to the glorious result of the late election in that 
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Territory, should be driven from amongat iia aa traitors to dieir 
country. — 

^' That we regard the efforts of the northern division of the 
Metliodist Episcopal Oburch to establish itself in our State as a 
violation of her plighted faiths and, pledged as its ministers 
must be to the anti-slavery principles of that church, we are 
forced to regard them as enemies to our institutions. We, 
therefore, fully concur with our friends in Platte county in re- 
solving to. permit no person belonging to the Northern Metho- 
dist church to preach in our county. — 

"That all who are subscribers to papers in the least tinctured 
with free-soilism or abolitionism are requested to discontinue 
them immediately." 

The Missouri press was extremely vituperative against all 
who dared to condemn the course pursued in regard to tlie 
Kansas election. The Brunswickers found fault with a con- 
temporary in the following choice terms : 

"The last Jeffereon Inquirer is down on the citizens of Mis- 
souri who took steps to secure the election of pro-slavery men 
to the Territorial Legislature of Kansas. This is in keeping 
with the Inquirer^ % past conduct If the editor of that paper 
had been in Kansas on the day of election he would have voted 
with the abolitionists. That he is a negro-stealor o^ hea/rt we 
have no doubt." 

The riatte county Lunvmwry was printed at Parkeville, 
Missouri, and was owned by Mr. Pai*ke, one of the oldest resi- 
dents, after whom the town was named. After the March 
election this paper ventured to condemn, though in gentle 
terms, the Missouri invasion ; upon which, a few days after- 
wards, April 14th, a company was formed at Platte City, and, 
arming themselves for the occasion, marched to Parkeville, 
broke to pieces the press of tlie JjuTmnary and threw it, with 
all the materials belonging to the office, into the Missouri 
River. They also seized Mr. Paterson, the editor, Mr. Parke 
being absent, and would have killed him but for the interfer- 
ence of his wife, a young, beautiful woman, who threw herself 
about his neck to which she clung so firmly that it was diffi- 
cult to separate them. They linidly relinquished their iuten- 
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tion, released their prisoner and permitted him to leave the 
place under penalty of losing his life should he refuse to go or 
dare to return. 

It seems almost necessary that men are so placed that they 
must disregard laws or orders of superiors, in order that truth 
should prevail, as the action of Nelson at Copenhagen, Lieu- 
tenant Napoleon Bonepaii;e at Toulon, our own Jackson at Pen- 
sacola. '^ John Brown's body " would not have been " moulder- 
ing in the grave as wo go marching on," if he had not dis- 
obeyed the laws. 

Not having ever .been in danger of losing my life at the 
hands of my fellows, I could not say how William Phillips felt 
when he threw his life away for his country's rights. I copy 
the words of John Wilkes when he was about to meet the irate 
Lord Talbot in a duel at Bagshot : "I enjoyed life as much as 
any man in it, that I was as little subject to bo gloomy or even 
peevish as any Englishman whatever, that I could never quit 
it by my own consent except on a call of honor." Talbot with 
the king's pardon in his pocket fitly represented the proslavery 
men in this great struggle, while Wikes was sure to wear the 
king's halter, if his minions could catch him, but knowing the 
facts, he had made arrangements to escape to France. 

On the first of September, Captain Frederick Emory, a 
United States mail contractor, rendered himself conspicuous in 
Leavenworth at the head of a band of mounted ruffians, mostly 
from western Missouri. They entered houses, stores and dwel- 
lings of free-state people, and in the name of " law and order," 
abused and robbed the occupants and drove them out into the 
roads, irrespective of age, sex or condition. Under pretense of 
searching for arms they approached the house of William 
Phillij)8, the lawyer who had previously been tarred and feath- 
ered and carried to Missouri. Phillips supposing ho was to be 
subjected to a similar outrage, resolved not to submit to the in- 
dignity and stood upon his defense. In repelling the assault 
of the mob, he killed two of them, when the others burst into 
the house and poured a volley of balls into his body, killing 
him instantly, in the presence of his wife and his brother 
Jared's wife. His brother, who was also present, had an arm 
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badly broken with bullets, and Mras compelled to submit to an 
amputation. 

Fifty of the freenstate prisoners wore then driven on board 
die Polar Star, bound for St. Louis. On the next day a hun- 
dred more wore embarked by Emory and his men, on tlie 
steamboat Emma. 

During these proceedings, an election was held for Mayor 
and William E. Murphy, since appointed Indian agent by the 
President, was elected ^' without opposition." 

At this time civil war raged in all the populous districts. 
Women and children had fled from the territory. Tliu roads 
were impassable. No man's life was safe and every person 
when he lay down to rest at night bolted and barred his dooru, 
and fell asleep firmly grasping his pistol, gun or knife. 

After William was killed they took his law library and 
heaped his books up in the street and burned them ; his office 
and barn they burned, and they stole his horse. 

Jarod Phillips married Eliza P. Perry, to her I am indebted 
for many facts in this paper. Her father Mraa bom in Oharlee- 
town, Rhode Island, July 24, 1810. Her mother^s name Mraa 
Sarah Tucker; she was born in Tolland, Mass., Nov. 10, 1812. 
Mr. Perry was a relative of Commodore Perry and lived many 
years on this mountain, and if these old hills could speak they 
might relate some exciting tales about Jared's and Eliza's 
courtship. 

Tliey were in Ijeavonworth in 1855. A mob or company went 
into Cherokee street to destroy a free-state printing press there. 
They made so much noise, Jared went near to see what was going 
on, and as it was in the evening they took him prisoner, called 
him an abolitionist and other hard names, got a rope and were 
going to hang liim for going too near, when they were at work ; 
they all went into a saloon to drink, and talk over their plans 
for the hanging; but some in the company knew Jared, and as 
they saw that the leaders were in earnest, they managed to get 
hold of him while they were drinking, got him to a door in the 
back part of the saloon, then into the street, told him to get 
away out of their sight for his life. 

This was the way free-state men were served in Kansas. 
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Next day the children had the type of the printing office to 
play with in tlio street. 

Jared was a mcml)cr of the Frontier Guard, after doing all 
he conid to make Kansas a free state. We hear of him in 
Washington serving under Capt. Jim Lane, in the east room 
in the Wliite house, from the 18th day of April, 1861, to the 
3d of May, 1861. I have here a copy of his discharge which I 
will read. At this time the Capitol was guarded by Massachu- 
setts volunteers. 

Jared Phillips' discharge : — 

United States of Amerioa. 

Washington City, Apr. 27, 1861. 
To Hon. S. Cameron, Secretary of War : 

Sir: In consequence of the arrival of large numbers of 

troops in this city I am satisfied the emergency has ceased that 

called our company into service. If you concur in this opinion 

I should be pleased to receive authority from you to disband 

said company, and to honorably discharge the members thereof 

from the service. 

Very truly, 

J. II. Lane, Capt. Com. d. g. 

War Department, Apr. 27, 1861. 
Gon. James II. Lane, 

Sir : In reply to your letter of this date, stating that in con- 
sequence of the arrival of large numbers of troops in this city, 
tlio cmcr^oncy has ceased wlnV.h called the company com- 
inaiided by you into service, and that you would bo pleased, 
therefore, to have authority to disband your company, and have 
an honorable discharge from service for it. 

Concurring fully with you I readily grant you the authority 

asked for, and in doing so, I beg to extend to you and through 

you to the men under your command, the assurance of my 

higli aj)predation8 of the prompt and patriotic manner in 

which your company was organized for the defense of the 

Capitol and the very efficient services rendered by it during 

the time of its existence. 

Very respectfully, 

Simon Ca^ieron. 
Cheerfully approved, A. Lincoln. 
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By authority vested in me as Oaptain of Frontier Guard, I, 
James H. Lane, do hereby certify that Jared Phillips, a mem- * 
ber of said company, served his country in defense of the Na- 
tional Capitol, in a time of great peril, when threatened by 
hordes of traitors, said services commencing on the eighteenth 
day of April, 1861, and ending on the date hereof. I also, by 
virtue of said authority, do hereby honorably discliarge the 
said Jared Phillips from the service of the United States. 

Qiven under my hand at the East Boom of the Executive 
Mansion, at Washington City, this third day of May, 1861. 

J. H. Lane, Ca^pt 
Attest, J. B. Stookton, 2(2 Lieut, 

The following is a letter written by Jared, while at Wash- 
ington, to his wife : 

Washington, Apr. 20, 1861. 

My dea/r wife: This is a beleaguered city. Our communi- 
cations are cut off by the fight yesterday in Baltimore. I saw 
the Massachusetts regiment come in yesterday, they were ready 
for a fight. We have about 120 men and are stationed in the 
East room of the White house. Night before last we camped 
there all night. We are each armed with two revolvers and a 
sharp rifle with sword bayonet. If we have a fight you will 
hear a good account of the Frontier Quard. Many here are 
leaving, but I am inclined to stay and see it out. I hope you 
will not worry about me. This city will be a vast military 
camp in ton days. I do not know whether you will get this, 
but they may not stop the mails. Give my love to all and give 
Arthur a kiss for me. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate husband, 

Jared Phillips. 

p. B. We arc ordered on duty to-night, all the public build- 
ings are garrisoned. A tliousand rumors are in circulation. 
You will probably get news from here before you get this. 

J. P. 

We see by these papers that when the capitol was as black 
with treason as Hades is with sulphuric smoke according to the 
most orthodox view, many men, Northern, as well as citizens 
of Washington, were offering from fifty to one hundred and 
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fifty dollars to be carried ten miles north of Washington. Jim 
Lane and his company consisting of one hundred and twenty 
Frontier Guards Iield the post of honor and probably saved the 
President's life, as all Soutlieni men knew tliese men could and 
would shoot. 

Here I have a copy of the last letter written by Jared to his 
wife when he crossed the plains : 

Omaha, May 28, 1862. 

My djcar wife : We are just ready to start, we have four 
mules and two liglit wagons, there is three of us at present but 
perhaps we shall take in another as passenger ; we start in the 
morning. The weatlier is fine ; grass about six inches high. 
There has about two thousand teams, averaging about four per- 
sons to a team, crossed at this ferry already, so wo shall have 
plenty of company. There is two regiments of troops on the 
route, and a party of about 160 mounted men are to start from 
here about tlie middle of June. We hear pretty large stories 
about Salmon River mineB, tlicy talk of $200 a day diggings, 
and of gamblers betting an oyster can of gold dust blind and 
two cans better for common. We have only 500 pounds to 
each wagon and our wagons are light, and I think wo shall go 
right through. It is perfectly astonishing the number of wo- 
men and children that are going across. I sometimes think 
how you would look going across, taking care of five or six 
children and cooking and perhaps driving the young cattle 
while 1 would drive the ox team. I have been practicing my 
voice and think I would do. Write and tell me when you are 
ready to go. I already feel first rate; plenty of work is just 
what I want. I do not know as it would be of any use for you 
to send letters to any point on the route, but I want you to 
write to me at Walla Walla, Washington Territory. Write 
once a week for two or three weeks and I shall be apt to get 
some of them. You will probably have to pay ten cents pos- 
tage, but you can inquire of the Post Master. I have made 
arrangements with Albert to send you some money if he sells 
some lots, which there was a fine prospect when I left. To- 
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morrow we are away, so good-bye. I shall write often and re- 
port to headquaters of progress. Give my love to all. 

Your husband, 

Jarbd Phillips. 

Jared described his situation at Washington as being like 
Kansas enlarged. 

Jared was taken prisoner the ninth of August, on Snako 
River about fifty miles below Fort Hall, by the Snake Indians, 
taken down the river about thi*ee-quarters of a mile and mnr- 
dered. There were fourteen others mm*dered by them the 
same day. 

So we must conclude, if these Phillips boys and other good 
and true men had not given their lives for the freedom of 
Kansas, it would liave been a slave state; Abraham Lincoln 
would not have been elected President of the United States. 

How much longer the slaves would have been kept in bondage 
by this great national sin, no eye can see but His, who orders 
all things well. 



The Indian Mission in 
Stockbridge. 



By E. W. 15. CANNING. 



THE INDIAN MISSION IN STOCKBRIDGE. 



Up to the second decade of the last century the western 
lK)rdcr of our State bccms to have been as little known as are 
the regions around Hudson's Bay at the present time. The 
boundary between Massachusetts and New York was still un- 
determined and the countr}' a wilderness, except where a few 
Dutchmen had made clearings under the grant of the Living- 
stone manor lying beyond, which, as was then claimed, over- 
la])pcd portiofip of the present towns of Egremont, Great Bar- 
rington, Sheffield, Alford and Mount Washington. Here, on 
the intervals along the Housatonic lived a small tribe of Indians, 
mostly in three villages — the lowest in what is now Sheffield ; 
another in Great Barrington, and the northernmost in Stock- 
bridge. In 1724, by act of the General Court of the Province, 
two townships, called at first, the Upper and Lower Housa- 
t^>nic, were ordered to be laid out, and not long after were 
allotted to some sixty persons who had petitioned for the terri- 
tory, besides reserved lots for the ministers and the schools. 
Tlic land had been previously purchased of the Indians, except 
a tnvct — a reservation for themselves — of about 1,000 acres 
along the boundary line between the two townships. They 
Bcem, however, not to have gathered in a body on this reserva- 
tion, when, in 1734, a new aspect was given to their affairs on 
this wise : — 

A humble well-doer, of whom — so far as I am aware — noth- 
ing is known cxcc])t his name, Ebenczcr Miller, and residence. 
West Springfield, who appears to have been acquainted with 
the condition of these Indians and was thereby prompted to do 
them good, "interviewed" the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, his pas- 
tor, stated their case and succeeded in awakening his active 
interest in their behalf. The latter communicJited with Col. 
John Stoddard of Northampton, and with Rev. Dr. Stephen 
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Williams of Longmeadow, and, from the co-operative benevo- 
lence of this trio of Christian philanthropists, good works forth- 
with proceeded. 

There then existed a Society — originating, I believe, in Scot- 
land — entitled '^ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts," which operated in this country through the 
Provincial "Board of Indian Commissioners" in Boston. To 
this Board Mr. Hopkins and his associates applied for aid, and 
were requested to visit the Indians and make report on which 
action miglit be determined. It so happened that Gov. Belcher 
had just conferred on Konkapot and Umpachenee, the two most 
prominent men of the tribe, commissions of Captain and Lien- 
tenant respectively, and the candidates for these titles were to 
meet the Governor at Springfield, with an interpreter, to re- 
ceive the investiture of their honors — the cocked hat and scarlet 
coat of the British army. 

This occurred in May, 1734, and the occasion was improved 
by the projectors of the Mission to interview these chiefs there 
on the subject. On broaching it to them, Konkapot was prompt 
to express his willingness, and Umpachenee, though not so cor- 
dial toward it, said he would not oppose. But both wisely 
agreed tliat the question should be leferred to the tribe in coun- 
cil, and it was arranged that the ministers should go over to 
Housatonie, lay the matter before the assembled band and abide 
the result of their deliberations. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of Jttly, 1734, Dr. Williams and 
Rev. Mr. Bull of Westfield, — (Mr. Hopkins being sick,) — after 
a rough travel of two days over a mountainous path designated 
by blazed trees, and a night's encampment in the woods, ar- 
rived at "The Great Wigwam," (Great Barringtou). The In- 
dians of the lower village (Scatekook), now Sheffield, and from 
the upper (Wuatukook), Stockbridge, were summoned, and the 
council was opened with due formalities. An earnest session 
of four days followed and all the arguments for and against 
the project were thoroughly discussed. 

It would bo interesting, but untimely, to note the objections 
adduced — ^suggested mainly by the influence of a few Dutch 
traders, who feared that the introduction of the Mission would 
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impair tlie profits of their whiskey traffic with the natives. But 
Konkapot's noble heart was wholly engaged in the uplifting of 
his people, whom he harrangued with patriarchal authority; 
plainly told them that the fire-water of the whites was debas- 
ing, and would finally ruin them. His eloquence and influence 
triumphed, and at the close of the fourth day, the tribe voted, 
without a dissentient voice, to welcome the Mission and further 
all means for its success. A belt of wampum sealed the decis- 
ion, and it only remained for the Commissioners to settle the 
when and the where^ and to procure the missionary. 

As in all projects which meet the smile of Heaven, proper 
agents are at hand for their accomplishment, so here a man was 
shortly found, able, willing and nearly ready to devote his life 
to the forest heathen of the land. This was John Sergeant, a 
native of Newark, N. J., born in 1710, a graduate with honor 
at Yale, and in the third year of his tutorship in that institution. 
To the applications of the Commissioners he replied that he 
would shortly visit the locality, put preliminary requisites in 
train and — extraordinaries excepted — would, on the expiry of 
his engagement at Yale, return to assume his life's work in the 
wilderness. 

Accordingly, in October of that year, (1734) he came witli 
the Rev. Mr. Bull to Uousatonic and preached his first sermon 
to an audience of twenty Indians, who were much interested 
therein, and on the following Thursday officiated again in Um- 
pachcncc's wigwam at Skatchook. He was interpreted by 
Ebenezer Toopoonuk, who, at this latter service, was baptized 
by Mr. Bull and thus had the honor of heading a long list of 
converts, who starred the crown of the devoted missionary's 
work of fifteen yeare, till summoned to wear it in the court of 
Heaven. 

During this visit arrangements were made for greater con- 
venience by concentrating operations at the middle settlement. 
Tliis necessitated the erection of a building which should serve 
the double purpose of school and chapel ; and, with a hearty 
good will energizing busy hands, the structure was ready in 
two weeks for occupancy. In it, on the 5th of November, 
Sergeant met some twenty-five dusky pupils thirsty for the 
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draughts of learning and of life he was ready to instil. He re- 
mained for a month with them, meantime sending for Mr. 
Timothy Woodbridgo of West Springfield, whom he instaiUed 
as their teacher, and then returned to Yale to finish his tutor- 
ship. He took with him two boys — sons of Konka{)ot and 
Umpachenee — for the purpose of teaching his own and learn- 
ing their language. Having kept up au interesting correspond- 
ence with his future parishoners during the winter and spring, 
Sergeant, in July, 1735, came to take up his permanent work 
in our valley. In August of that year he, with a delegation of 
his people headed by Konkapot, went over to Deerfield, and 
there, in presence of the Governor and Council and a numerous 
assembly, received ordination and commenced his pastoral 
labors on the 26th of October. The fruits l)egan to mature 
early, for, in November, Konkapot, his wife and daughter, and 
shortly after Umpachenee, his wife and child wei*e baptized. 
So zealous was Konkapot in his new belief, that he requested 
to be re-married after the Christian mode, which was accord- 
ingly done. His interpreter, Poopoonuk followed his example. 

In order to secure the best results for the Mission, on appli- 
cation by its founders to the Provincial authorities, a commis- 
sion consisting of John Stoddard, Ebenozer Pomeroy and 
Thomas Iiigorsoll, was api)ointcd to come and consult with the 
Indians, and, with their consent, lay off a township expressly 
for them, whore they might be gathered, allotted farms in 
severalty and tlius focizcd, as it were, within the scope of more 
condensed effort for improvement. This was accomplished in 
the spring of 1736, and a townsliip six miles square, comprising 
the present territory of Stockbridge and West Stockbridge was 
laid off, and three yeara later, incorporated. Tliis was followed 
by a general removal hither of tlie tribe, after eighteen months' 
instructions at Great Barrington. 

As neai'ly as can be ascertained, tliey numbered at this time 
twenty families and about ninety individuals; in 1740, they 
had increased to 120; in 1749, tlie year of Mr. Sergeant's 
death, 218, and at tlie period of their removal westward, they 
were reckoned at 400. 

Four other English families were induced to settle in tlie 
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township, aR patterns of husbandry and housekeeping. To 
these, as also to their minister and their teacher, lots were as- 
signed at the request of the Indians, and the Mission was 
launched upon its career of usefulness with an infant church of 
fourteen communicants and more baptized; a school of forty 
children and adults, and a radiant bow of promise over all. 

Before proceeding farther in these annals, a few remarks 
will not be impertinent concerning the character of the tribe, 
which may disabuse us of any idea we may entertain that they 
were the abject, filthy, stolid savages such as are most of those 
with whom the nation has had to deal on our western frontier. 
Many of the vices which we are accustomed to associate with 
our aboriginal people, no record ascribes to the Housatonics. 
They arb never complained of as thievish, (piarrclsomc or cmel. 
They certainly were the friends of the Efiglish, and this dis- 
position was regarded by Great Britain as a better defense of 
our border from the French and their allies than a line of 
stockades. The only vice to which they scorn to have been ad- 
dicted] was the common one among all the uncivilized — the love 
of intoxicants. For indulgence in these they might accuse their 
pale-faced neighbor, as themselves were ignorant of their man- 
ufacture. Yet Sergeant found some among them who, from 
observation of alcoholic effects, were voluntary abstinents. 
There were individual crises of noble manhood, before the mis- 
sionary lm<l discovered and given it direction. Among such 
Konknj)ot stands ))rc-emincnt, of whom Mr. Hopkins wrote on 
his first accjnaintance with hhn as follows: "lie is strictly 
tein]>erate, very just and upright in his dealings; a man of 
]>rudence and industry, and inclined to embrace the Christian 
religion." In a very interesting letter — too long for insertion 
here — written by one who was present when Konkajwt made 
])rofcRsion of his new faith, this additional testimony is re- 
corded, " Konkapot is a man of fine presence, and the solemn 
manner in which, with deep, glutteral tones, he pronounced 
[his creed] visibly affected the whole audience." Umpachenee 
also, illustrates the Indian shrewdness, R])iced with suspicion, in 
the (|ue8tionR he asked the Commissioners who came to consult 
the tribe concerning the introduction of the Mission. "What 
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is the cause," oaitl lio, "of iho Hudileii fnvor eliown my country-, 
men!" "Why i]i(] Mr. I'omoroy ask eti many (jntiBtioiui about 
tlie ownere of certain IihicIb ami tliu titloe to thomi" "Why, if 
tliD Christian religion bo so triiu ami good, Ou oti many of its 
professora letul such itatl lives )" "If we ahoult] permit tliu 
whites to Iteconio «o-pruprict4)i's of our litnda, will nut our child- 
ren be impenlledl" Such men snrely wore too keen for im- 
position, and tho uxproHsion of anrh sagacity was ii tokun that 
tlio mental soil from which it sprnng was worthy of cultivation. 
But to our history. Shortly following their eettlument in 
StockliHiIj^, on invitation by Gov. liolclior, Mr, Sorguant, witli 
tlni|inc)iuiieo and othtm, viHitud itiiutun and dinod with tiiu 
Qovornor and Council. In accord a ncu with the Indian ciiatuin 
. of gift making, — not witiiout ruferunco to corrospolidiD^ re- 
turns — Umpachonoo, after tendering the thanks of Ids trilio for 
fnvoi-s received, prefluntod tho Oovernnient with territory lying 
one ndlu in width on oacli dido of tho road from the llousatonic 
to Westliold, 59 equarc nules. He then asked aid from tlie 
Provincial I,egislature in building a church and a selkooMionse 
for his people. This petition was backed by a valuablo bale of 
pelts. Fram this visit thoy returned tnnch pleased with tlioir 
great friends, and enncliud by gifts of guns, blankuts, etc. Nor 
did tho Governor forget his pi-ondse of assistance for the Mis- 
sion. An appropriation by tho next Legislature enabled tltem 
to erect a cimrch 30x40 feet, which was dedicated on Tlianlm- 
giving day of 1739, — one hundred and fifty years Ago tlte pres- 
ent year. A scliool-honae also row on the proeent premisea ot 
Mrs. C. Averill. Tlie clmreli occopied the site of> the Field 
Memorial Tower, and was used in common by Indians and 
whites until nearly the close of the llevolutionary war. Up to 
this time a school-houBO constructed of logs and bark stood near 
Konkapot's dwelling in South street, on the brook still bearing 
his name. It appears that the English and native children at- 
tended school together till 1760, when the first school-district 
was established. 

During the visit to Boston, above mentioned, some friend in 
the city gave them a large India Conch-shell, which served as 
a boll to summon the Mission congregation to church for inauy 
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years. The blower was a strong-liingcd Indian, named John 
Metoxin, whose annual conijiciisation for the service, as we 
learn from the town records, was 20 shillings. He was also, at 
times, constable and selectman. The old shell, with its well- 
worn tip, is still to bo seen in our Public Library, and will re- 
spond to a competent blast as loudly as when it woke tbe echoes 
of the primeval forest 150 years ago. 

The Mission received another valuable present in a superbly 
bound and illustrated copy of the Scrij)ture8 in three folio vol- 
umes, from the llcv. Dr. Ayscough, chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales. Rev. Mr. Stingerland, when in Stockbridge a few 
years since, from Wisconsin, told me that these volumes have 
been preserved by tlie Indians through all their migrations, and 
are still kept and guarded like the terraj)him of the Orientals. 

In 1737, Mr. Woodbridgc, the teacher, having married, built 
a house where Mr. Samuel Goodrich now lives, and Sergeant 
became a boarder with him. In August of that year he 
preached the first sermon to his hcarei*8 in their own language, 
though he still rctiiined his interpreter to ]>crfcct himself there- 
in, and his persistence was rewarded long befoi*e his death ; his 
proficiency being such that his parishonei's were accustomed to 
sa}' that he knew and spoke their language better than them- 
selves. 

Sergeant, having so successfully kindled the missionary fire on 
the Ilousatonic, was desirous of scattering it-s sparks to the forest 
dwellers elsewhere. At Kanaumeek (now New Lebanon, N. 
Y.) quite a number of Indian families resided. Thither he 
went and preached with the result that the Chief and his 
daughter (iame to Stockbridge to hear and at length to be bap- 
tized ; and soon after another proun'nent man among them re- 
moved hither, and, with his two cliiklren, received the same 
orninanco. Overtures for the introduction of Christianity were 
also nuide to the Shawnccs and the Delawares farther south, 
whose dialect was similar. The former tribe declined the 
proffer; but the Delawares opened their wigwams and their 
hearts to the boon, and tlie devoted Brainard, having first 
learned the tongue of Sergeant, and pi*acticed at Kanaumeek, 
went to dispel their darkness with the joy of the morning. 
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The Foreign Society, whose aid has been muntioued, in 1738 
gave the Mission £300, a portion of which was applied to the 
purchase of agricultural implements for the Indians. In June 
of the same year, Sergeant celebrated his first sacrament with 
his infant church, and comments on the l>ehavior of his com- 
municants as greatly devotional and interesting. They num- 
bered fourteen, and about fifty had received baptism. 

In 1741, Sergeant planned an enterprise looking toward en- 
larged usefulness which became a reality six years later under 
the following circumstances. Rev. Isiuic Ilollis of l^ondon, — a 
nephew of the generous benefactor of Harvard College, of the 
same name, — haii proposed to educate twelve Indian boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty, at £25 per annum from 
his own puree. These Sergeant had received and taught for a 
year in his newly built house — (still standing as ^'Edwards 
Hall,") — but found tlie labor too grcivt, su|)eradded to the other 
duties of the Mission. They were, thei'cfore, sent to Newiug- 
ton, Conn., to be boarded and taught by a Capt. Kellogg, and 
remained a year, making^ good progress. This suggested to 
him the idea of a i*egular boarding school, wherein, with their 
other studies, agriculture and some of the mechanical trades 
should be unitedly taught. The beneiiciaries were to be boys 
at tii*Bt, and, if succesBf ul, the same advantiiges wei*e to be ex- 
tended to girls also. In short, it was to be a wedded Fellen- 
burg and Mt. llolyoke. The idea took among the wealthy 
and charitable on both sides of the Atlantic, and was soon 
pushed to a realization. Six trustees, citizens of the Connecti- 
cut liiver valley, were appointed, among whom was Jona. Ed- 
wards, then of Northampton. The six white families in Stock- 
bridge contributed a Thanksgiving day otfering of £115-10. 
Among the subscribers abroad were lie v. Dr. Watts, the 
hyninologibt, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland, 
tlie Lord Cbanccllor, tlie Duke of Doi-set and I-ord Cower; 
while Mr. Ilollis promised to supi)ort twelve more boys, as his 
portion of the benefaction. 

A farm of 200 acres was set apart from the unappropriated 
land of the Indians and a suitable building erected on the 
premises and a little south of the present residence of Mr. Lu- 
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ciiiB Tnckorman. It was 36x38 feet, with cotninodious rooms 
and a good collar. Tlio twelve boys at Newington were 
brought Iiitlier with their teacher and the school wns ontset 
with many hopi*8. Sergeant had planned to go, the next sum- 
mer, and publish its advantages to the Six Nations in Central 
Ne A York — a project foreclosed by his untimely death. The 
same proposal ma(le to the Mohawks on the Hudson, induced 
some ninety of the tribe to come to Stockbridge, among them 
the famous chief Hendrick, afterwards killed at Lake George, 
in the same battle with, and while aiding Col. Williams, the 
founder of Williams College. The Indians offered land to 
other tribes who would come and settle among them, and, be- 
sides the Mohawks, several of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras ac- 
cepted. In 1750, sixty scholars were enrolled. 

Tlie noanling-school ex^wrimcnt had not ripened far enough 
to warrant the contemj)lated supplement for girls, when on the 
27th of July, 1749, it received a terrible back-set in the death 
of Sergeant at the early age of thirty-nine. Yet, **if that life 
is long which answers life's great end," that devoted man lived 
beyond the human allotment of "three-score years and ten.'' 
He seems to liave been raised up and qualified for the sjxjcific 
work to wliich he had consecrated his whole being, and in 
which he died witli his harness on. At his decease the status 
of tlie Mission, as nearly as I can ascertain, was this: — The 
number of Indians in liis charge was 218, comprised in 53 fam- 
ilicK; the church contiiined 42 native connnunicants; 182 liad 
been baptized, of whom 121) were still living. Twenty of the 
53 families lived in frame houses, and moi*c than that number 
cultivated, to a greater or less extent, productive farms. 
"These," nays an English visitor of the time, "are well fenced 
and nicasureably stocked, and nmny of the owners diligent and 
iiiduHtriouR in business." Even in the earlier days of the Mis- 
biun, a correspondent of a i>oston newspaper writes of his 
pletusurc at finding the Indians so improved; at hearing the 
young women read their Hiblcs so liuently and at seeing good 
specimens of their chirography and needle-work. The educa- 
tion imparted in the school was the same as that tiiught the 
whites in the common schools of the day, and Sergeant writes 
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to a friend, in 1747: "Tho Indian youth learn English well; 
most of them understand a good deal of it, and some speak it 
freely and correctly." As further proof of their proticiency, I 
have myself seen deeds of lands to the whites bearing signa- 
tures — oven of squaws — in fair and regular penmanship. It 
seemed to me no mean acquirement to be able to set down or- 
thographically the uncouth and multitudinous syllables tliat 
registered their names. 

A paragraph as to Sergeant's ministerial labors. His brief 
journal — almost the only written' memorial we have of him — 
gives this program : for Sunday services, a short prayer, a i)or- 
tion of scripture with running comcnUry; then longer prayer, 
all in both Indian and English ; singing, of which the natives 
were fond and in which they excelled ; two sermons in each 
language, except the ommission of one to the English during 
the winter. In the warmer season he held what would now bo 
termed a Sunday school with the Indians, explaining Biblical 
history and doctrine. His discourses for them were first writ- 
ten in English and then translated into their vernacular. 

The sceptical in Indian — not, directed philanthropy may ask, 
how much real reforrnation did the Mission effect in the morals 
of the Housatonics ? This question may better be answered by 
fact than by aasertion^ and I select one of seveml, bearing on 
the matter, in reply. I have mentioned the fondness of the 
Indians for intoxicants and the op|X)sition of Dutch traders in 
the vicinity to the establishment of the Mission. Their antag- 
onism did not cease after that became a fact. But the town- 
ship belonged to the Indians, and their authorities, in 1748, 
imposed a fine of £40 York money, upon any who should bring 
rum into Stockbridge for sale. It was met by a storm of wrath 
from over the border and the traders spared neither abuse nor 
lies to convince tiie Indians that the missionaries had made 
dogs and slaves of them in restraining their freedom of action 
and appetite. New Year's was at hand — a time of former dissi- 
pation, and Sergeant, fearing that the temptation would prove 
too strong for their newly adopted principles, became anxious 
and almost desponding. On tlie last Sunday of the year he 
announced a religious service at their cliurch on New Year's 
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day, hoping to mitigate tho extent of the impending evil. The 
result was, tliat though abundance of whiskey was smuggled 
into the neighborhood, the red men were all in their places at 
the service and steadfast in their integrity. 
Of tho Stockbridge of to-day could such a record l)e written ? 



I have thus far traced the Mission from its benevolent incep- 
tion through its early trials and successful progress to the top 
of the main-spring of its enginery. It was, however, still con- 
tinued ; for a motive stronger than human selfishness underlaid 
it. But no successor was competent entirely to fill Sergeant's 
place. He had organized the machinery and set it in motion ; 
it now remained for others to supply the motive power, which 
was done witli unquestionable benefit for nearly forty years 
longer. Of this period I shall not be particular to recite de- 
tails, which indeed, arc scant in the writings of both Edwards 
and West who followed, but hasten to finish a recital perhaps 
already too protracted. 

Jona. Edwards, then recently dismissed from Northampton, 
was called to the mixed pastorate and the supcrintendency of 
the Mission in 1750, and remained eight years. Two facts 
must have derogated from the highest cfficieucy in its manage- 
ment under the new incuml)ent. Firstly, he was unacquainted 
with the Indian language, and, though he made it the subject 
of a learned treatise, never acquired it so as to use it in his 
ministry. And, again. President Edwards was a theologian 
and metaphycian, whoso mind, so abstract from temporalities 
as never to be able to tell the number of his cows, was too un- 
practical to grasp and manage the necessary details of such a 
work. Still lie conscientiously did his best, serving his English 
parlshionei-s, and, through an interpreter, his Indian congrega- 
tion as liis predecessor had done. The school was continued 
with — for a Reason — undiminished nuinbcrs, but doubtless with 
less of enthusiasm than while the soul of Sergeant superin- 
tended and inspired its progress. The w.ar with France too, of 
wliich the Colonics bore so costly a share, seriously demoralized 
this work of benevolence, involving, as it did, the Mohawks 
and Oneidas from whom a portion of the pupils were drawn. 
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But historical justice obliges me to say, that, aside from tbo 
war, if Prosidont Edwards' qnalifications for his now jMist luul 
excelled even those of his predecessor, there were iuilueneos in 
active operation during a large jMrtion of his ministry, which, 
except for their ultimate thwarting, would have niined tho 
Mission, though conducted by an angel. These I will briefly 
narrate. 

Among the most persistent agents in unsettling the President 
at Northampton was the Williams family. That family was 
represented at Stockbridge by Ool. Ephraim Williams, Uie 
most conspicuous of the first English settlors there. Tic was 
a man of large business capacity, ambitious of distinction, in- 
fluential, for those times wealdiy, avaricious and grasping. 
With his Northampton kindred he luid imbibed a prejudice 
agamst Mr. Edwards, and when the Indian Oommissioner pro- 
posed to make the latter Mr. Sergeant's successor, ho was pro- 
nounced in his opposition to the measure. When, however, 
the proposal l)ecame a reality, he smotlicred his dislike and 
overtly ac(|uiosccd. Owing to his position, Ool. Williams had 
been entrusted with various Indian affairs of which his manage- 
ment had been so questionable and self -aggrandizing as to for- 
feit the i*C8pcct and confldcnce of tho Indians and bring him 
into direct conflict with the teachers, Mr. Wooilridge and Mr. 
Ilawloy, who stood in tlicir defense. Ool. Williams schemed 
and plotted until, ultimately, ho succeeded in ousting Mr. Ilaw- 
ley from his position. 

Having been ap|)ointcd resident Oommissioner of the Indian 
Board of the province, he was made agent of the benefactions 
of Mr. IIolliH and other patrons, of which the larger portion 
WIU3 tmceable to his own pocket, he keeping no 1*0001x1 and 
rendering no account of tlicni save a verbal one, for several 
years, mcanwliilo cnlargin*^ his own possessions. 

Wlicn tlic project of the Union Boarding School for the 
Uousatonics, Mohawks and Oneidas, was broaclied, Ool. Wil- 
liams conceived the idea of making the whole scheme inure to 
the interest of himself and family. A nephew of his had be- 
come a member of the Board of Oommissioners, and the com- 
bined influence of uncle and nephew had procured the condi- 
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tional nomination of another of the family aa teacher of the 
projected Female School. One of the Trustees of the Indian 
establishment was about to marry this proposed teacher, re- 
move to Stockbridge and assume control of the whole Mission 
concern. In modern parlance, it was a " ring," witli the Wil- 
liams family as center and circumference. 

Certain of the success of his scheme. Col. Williams took on 
arrogant airs, renewed his quarrel with Mr. Woodbridge, went 
into the boarding school of Mr. Hawley, who had charge of the 
Oneida and Mohawk pupils, and, usurping its direction, con- 
ducted himself in such a manner as to disgust the Oneida 
parents, who removed their childran and returned to New 
York. 

Mr. Edwards, desirous of keeping the peace and avoiding all 
dissensions among his people, had hitherto borne the wrong 
in silence. But rumors of the troubles had reached the Central 
Board, and he was called on to give a statement of the facts 
there anent. Thus summoned, and knowing it to be the crisis 
of the Mission, his conscience would permit him to do nothing 
but disclose the whole truth. The sequel was the complete 
subversion of all Col. Williams' schemes; the restoration of 
things in accordance with Mr. Edwards' recommendation and 
the removal shortly after, of the Williams family from Stock- 
bridge. But the mischief had been done, and so far as the 
Boarding Scliool was concerned, was irreparable. The Oneida 
pupils had gone and refused to return; tlio Mohawks lingered 
a little longer and then left also. Mr. Hawley followed them 
and renewed his labors on the New York Reservation with 
happy results, until the outbreak of the Revolutionary war. 

Rev. Dr. West succeeded President Edwards after the call 
of the latter to Princeton, N. J., as minister to the English 
and Indians, until 1775. lie then surrendered his Mission 
charge to John Sergeant — a worthy son of his apostolic sire 
and an inheritor of hie spirit. He taught and ministered to 
the Indians henceforward, removed with them to Central New 
York, and when, subsequently, they took their farther way 
toward the setting sun, hu son, of kindred soul, linked his 
destiny with tlieii-s and bore them company. 
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The Indians left Stockbridge as a body in 1785-6, carrying 
with them their organized church, their school and their civili- 
zation, which they reproduced on territory granted them by the 
Oneidas, naming it Kew Stockbridge. The probable causes 
occasioning this removal I endeavored to set forth in a paper 
read before this Society some time ago, entitled ^* Indian land 
Grants in Stockbridge,'' and need not here repeat. 

In closing, it is but justice to the Indians to mention that a 
full company of them fought through the Revolutionary war, 
of whom several fell in battle, or otherwise died in the service ; 
and to the Mission to remark, that some of its pupils were 
graduated at Dartmouth College, and still more were elected to 
town offices, from Field-driver to Selectman. Here, also, Henry 
Aupanmut, the famous historian of his tribe, received his edu- 
cation and left a long and interesting story of the traditions and 
wanderings of his people. And to this day the remnant of 
them in Shawnee Oo., Wisconsin, preserve and practice the 
habits of civilized life which their ancestors acquired in the 
Housatonic Yalley. 

The direct personal effect of any great moral enterprise may 
perish with the recipients of its benefits, — the example never, 
like the sun, it embraces the earth in its influence and gathers 
vigor from accumulated antecedents. Not all its results may 
be apparent in this life ; but it comports with the eternal fitness 
of things, as well as with divine Revelation, tliat good deeds, 
even though they be not sounded by tlie trumpet of eartlily 
fame, shall, in the hereafter beyond us, not go unrecognized or 
unrewarded. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



The national and local interest excited by the splendid celebration at Ben- 
nington on the 19th instant of the completion of the Battle Monument there, 
and also of the centennial of the admission of Vermont Into the Union, a 
logical consequence of that successful battle, makes opportune and import- 
ant the ample discussion in one of the following papers on the part that 
Massachusetts played in that battle. In the celebration just referred to, full 
justice was done by all the speakers to the aid received in the battle from 
the southern and sister State ; but the facts and the proof of them, so far as 
Massachusetts is concerned, were never before brought out fully to the light 
of day. 

The great loss of our Society in the death of E. W. B. Canning, of Stock- 
bridge, will come again to the minds of our readers as they peruse one more 
of his papers in the following pages. Pleasure mingles with pain in the an- 
nouncement, that another important paper of his on " Indian Land Grants 
in Stockbridge," is still in the possession of the Society, and will, doubtless, 
serve to enrich one of its future publications. 

The other papers in the present number will all speak for themselves. 
They are believed to be not inferior in interest and importance to those that 
have preceded them. 

In the late auturm the Society will offer to the public a bound volume, 
under the title " Berkshire Book," containing all the papers hitherto pub- 
lished. 

A. L. p. 

Williams Collsos. Aninut 27, 1891. 
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BEEK8HIRE AT BENNINGTON. 



Tlie topic of ray paper is Berkshire at BenniDgton. There 
seem to be two points in this topic, — Berkshire County and 
Bennington Battle, and I take it I shall be expected to say 
something abont each of these, and thus to bring both of them 
into relations with each other. And first, Berkshire County. 
Thi; became a separate county, by act of the general court of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, on the 1st of July, 1761, 
in the first year of the reign of His Majesty, George the Third. 
It had previously been reckoned a part of the old County of 
Hampshire, which, twice dismembered, still remains an hon- 
ored metropolis, flanked on the south by Hampden, and on the 
north by Franklin, both her own till 1812, and all three for- 
ever protected on the west by the rugged hills and defensive 
valleys of Berkshire. When Hampden parted with Berkshire, it 
parted indeed with but little of civilization within the limits of 
the new county, but it parted with a fine strip of physical country 
of 960 square miles, almost one-eighth of the area of Massachu- 
setts. With the exception of tJie meadows in the Connecticut 
valley, the best land in Massachusetts is in Berkshire county. 
I do not fear any contradiction when I say that Berkshire is 
tlie best agricultural county in the state. I have recently been 
over some of the best farming lands in Worcester county, lands 
owned by my ancestors for several generations, and still in the 
hands of their descendants, and I do not hesitate to say that, 
equal culture being given, the slate and limestone uplands of 
this county, to say nothing of the alluvial lands on the Hoosac 
and Houeatonic and their tributaries, are at least as productive 
as those. There is indeed much hilly and some swampy land 
in the county, but there is very little, if any, land that will not 
grow trees, and forest trees, in their due proportion, are as 
profitable a crop as can be grown. This is not the place to 
enlarge on the natural beauty of our mountains, hills and val- 
leys; for why should Berkshire people continue to insist on 
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what even strangers are prompt enough to acknowledge, and 
never grow weary of praismg t 

I said Hampshire parted with but little of civiliation 
when Berkshire became a County. In fact there were then 
but four incorporated towns within it, viz: SheflSeld, Stock- 
bridge, New Marlborough and Egremont ; and only six other 
settlements, namely : Pittsfield, Lanesborougli, IVilliamstown, 
Tyringham, Sandisfield and Becket It was a day of small 
things in this county ; and yet, nearly two years before, Uiere 
liad happened an event, on tiie banks of the St Lawrence river 
in Canada, that was full of hope and assurance for the feeble 
settlements in Berkshire. That was Wolfe's battle with Mont- 
calm, on the plains of Abraham above Quebec, on the 18th of 
September, 1759. That was one of the most decisive and im- 
portant battles of the world. Tliat battle settled the question 
of French dominion on this continent That battle, fought 
far off in the wilds of the north, closed up, as by a stroke, the 
old French and Indian war-paths, that led to the valleys of tlie 
Hoosac, the Deerfield, and the Connecticut. The French and 
the Indian, in the French alliance, had been a constant menace 
for a century to the expansion of the English settlements. 
They had burned Schenectady in 1690, desolated Deerfield in 
^1704, destroyed Fort Massachusetts in 1746 and carried its 
brave defenders into captivity to Quebec, and in 1756 killed 
Col. Ephraim Williams and some 800 Americans more in a 
bloody skirmish and a still bloodier battle at the sontliem ex- 
tremity of i^ke George. 

When peace was made between England and France, four 
years after the Battle of Quebec, England was enormously 
strengthened by it ; so much so, that George the Third declared, 
^^ England never signed such a Peace before, nor I believe any 
other power in Europe." I have been struck with the evidences, 
which multiply on every hand, that the settlements in Berkshire 
county were immediately strengthened by the issue of Wolfe's 
battle on the heights of Abraham. The settlers understood the 
significance of that fight, and discounted, three years before it was 
signed, a Peace, whose conditions were yet to be wrangled over 
in every court in Europe. Berkshire not only began to fill up 
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with fresh immigrants from Hampshire and from Connecticut, 
but the new County itself was carved out and established in 
July, 1761, while the Duke of Bedford and the French minis- 
ter did not sign the Peace till February, 1763. Between 
Wolfe's battle and the Peace of Paris, Great Barrington, Pitts- 
field, Egremont, Sandisfield, Tyringham, and the County itself, 
were incorporated. They called their new county " Berkshire," 
undoubtedly from the English county of the same name, just 
at the boundary of which lies the famous meadow of Bunny- 
mede, on which gathered the nobility of England to extort 
Magna Charter from King John in 1215. Some years ago I 
made a pilgrimage to Runnymede on foot, not knowing then 
that it lay on the limits of Berkshire ; falling into company and 
conversation with a native on tlie road from Windsor Castle, 
which is in Berkshire, and discovering in him some antipathy 
to Buckinghamshire, just across the Thames at that point, I 
asked, " In what county are we now?" "This is Berkshire." 
" Indeed," said I, " why I am from Berkshire County, Massa- 
cliusctts, United States, Nortli America," lie eyed me a mo- 
ment, as if to be sure of my sincerity, and pointing to a large 
manor house, in plain sight, said he, "you go there, and tell 
them you are from Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and they 
will give you some of the best ale ever brewed in England!" 
I refer to this incident simply to show that the compliment 
conferred in the naming of our county, is well appreciated in 
England, at least along the Thames, neai* Runnymede. 

But while the French wars delayed the settlement and men- 
aced the pro8j>erity of the Berkshire towns, they yet contrib- 
uted in a wonderful way to the training of the people, who 
were here prepared for their after experiences in the Revolu- 
tion ; and also to a wider knowledge on the part of soldiers, and 
others, of fine lands and possible homes within the county. 
The county itself exerted a fascination, as it still does, over 
strangers, over the soldiers who passed through it on their way 
to Crown Point or Fort Edward ; and when the French wars 
were over, many of these men came back to settle, and to stay. 
This was particularly true of the men stationed for a longer or 
shorter time at Fort Massachusetts on the Harrison meadow in 
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North AdaraB ; and at the West Hoosuck Fort on our square 
in Williamstown. Almost every one of our earliest settlers 
was a soldier in the French wars ; as almost every one of our 
later settlers became a soldier in the Bevolutionary war. I 
have recently found in the state archives in fioston, the petition 
of one John Perry, who was a soldier in Fort Massachusetts 
when it was captured, Aug. 20, 1746, and who, witli his wife, 
was carried a prisoner to Canada, where they remained with 
other prisoners taken at the Fort, for twelve months, — a petition 
to the General Court for a grant of land near the Fort, where 
it seems he had already fenced in a farm and built a honse 
before tlio Fort was taken. lie evidently appreciated the 
Hoosac valley, and as I believe was the first white settler in 
that valley within the limits of Massachusetts. Let me quote 
the essential parts of his petition, which is in Iiis own hand- 
writing, and is evidently his own composition, '^ Whereas yonr 
Hononr^s humble petitioner, enlisted in the service of the conn- 
try, under the command of Capt. Ephraim Williams, in tlie 
year 1745, and was posted at Fort Massachusetts, in Hoosuck, 
and upon ye encouragement we had from ye late Col. John 
Stoddard, which was, that if we went with our families, he did 
not doubt but that ye court would grant us land to settle on, 
whereupon, I your Honour's humble petitioner, carried up my 
family there with my houBchold stuff and other effects, and 
continued there till we was taken, when we was obliged to sur- 
render to the Freneli'and Indian enemy, Aug. the 20, 1746, I 
would humbly lay before your Honoui-s the losses I sustained 
then, which are as followeth : A house, which I built there for 
my family, 80 pounds ; Two feather beds with their furniture, 
100 pounds; Two suits of apparel apiece for me and my wife, 
150 pounds; Two brass kettles, a pot and pewter with trammel 
tongs and fire slice, and knives and forks to ye balance of 20 
pounds; One cross cut saw, 20 pounds; and One new broad ax, 
6 pounds; Three new narrow axes, 8 pounds; Two steel traps, 
14 pounds ; Two guns, 32 pounds ; One pistol, 5 pounds ; One 
100 weight of suggar, 20 pounds; Total, 457 pounds, with a 
great many other things not named ; the losses your humble 
petitioner hath met with, together with my captivity, hath re- 
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duced me to low circnmBtances, and now hambly prayeth your 
Ilononrs of your goodness to grant him a grant of land to settle 
upon near ye fort, where I fenced, which was about a mile 
west of the fort, or elsewhere, where your Honours pleaseth, 
and that your Honours may have a full reward hereafter for 
all your pious and charitable deeds, your Honours humble peti- 
tioner shall always pray. John Perry." 

This petition is dated Nov. 6, 1747, less than three months 
after the return' of the captives. The General Court took no 
action on tliis petition, perhaps because they thought best to 
wait and settle with all that were taken captive, at once; which 
they did a little more than a year afterwards ; paying each man 
his full wages for the time he was in captivity, and granting 
each a gun out of the "Province store." Perhaps, too, they 
thought that, as Perry was a " squatter," without legal title to 
the land he had fenced in, they were under no obligation to re- 
imburse him for the loss of his household stuff. If any of 
Perry's estimates on the items of his property seem to us to be 
excessive in amount, we must remember that prices were then 
reckoned in lawful money, that is, in colonial bills made legal 
tender ; and that in the yerj year in which these soldiers were 
paid off in paper money, Massachusetts redeemed at eleven for 
one her outstanding colony bills in the silver she received from 
England, as her share of the ransom money for the capture of 
Lonisburg in 1745. The fact remains that John Perry, as early 
as 1746, built a house and stocked it, in tlie Hoosac valley, just 
on the boundary of North Adams and Williamstown ; that the 
French and Indians sacked his house and carried off his tools 
in August of that year ; that he liked the locality ; and that 
after a year's captivity in Quebec, he was drawn in heart to- 
wards the scene of his losses, and wanted this time a better title 
for his land than "ye encouragement we had from ye late Col. 
Jolm Stoddard." 

There is no evidence that John Perry ever retured to the 
Iloosac valley ; the General Court at any rate granted him no 
land there, and gave but a cool reception to bis warm petition. 
Tliere was a John Perry among the earliest settlers of Egre- 
inont, whom I strongly suspect to be the same man ; and it is 
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almost certain that he wrought as a carpenj;er with Michael* 
OilfiOD, and other old soldiers of Fort Massachosetts, on the 
fort on the Putney meadows above Brattleboro, which was 
nearly a copy of the second fort Massachusetts built in 1747. 
John Perry's wife, Bebecca, died in her captivity at Quebec ; 
but there is reason for believing that he took a new spouae 
after his return ; and we will hope, at any rate, that he came to 
the enjoyment in his new home, wherever it was, of ^'two suits 
of apparel apiece for me and my wife," ^'two feather beds with 
their furniture," "one 100 pounds of sugar," and the "two 
brass kettles," and the "pewter," with the "tramel tongs and 
fire-slice," and "knives and forks," with the "cross-cut saw," 
and all the edged tools of which he was so ruthlessly robbed 
by Monsieur Yaudreuil and his Indians. 

\xi further illustration of the way in which die soldiers in the 
Erench wars became interested in Berkshire, and learned by 
actual service against the French to defend it afterwards 
against the British themselves, as well as for an ulterior pur- 
pose in connection with the Battle of Benningtou, 1 wish to 
speak of another young soldier of Fort Massachusetts, who was 
taken captive at the same time John Perry was, but who lived 
to play a more conspicuous part in the after times than any 
other of the captives ; than even John Norton, the chaplain, or 
John Hawks, the sergeant commanding. This was Benjamin 
Simonds. Simonds' father, Joseph Simonds, cordwainer, was 
one of the first settlers at Ware River, now Ware. He was a 
member of the first "Precinct" committee there in 1733, long 
before the town was incorporated, was often moderator of the 
Precinct meetings, and was evidently a man of some ability 
and public spirit. How long his son, Benjamiu, had been in 
Fort Massachusetts, when it was captured, I do not know; 1 
know that he was then just turned of 20; I know that he en- 
tered the service from Ware River; I know from Sergeant 
Hawks' return of his men, that Simonds was " left in ye hospi- 
tal sick," when the survivora of the captivity returned to their 
homes, but the same document says of him, " since returned 
but can't say the time;" I know that his father, "for and in 
consideration of love, good will, and affection, which I have 
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and do bear toward my bod, Benjamin Simonds of said Ware 
River," granted him "a tract of land in Ware Kiver of 71 
acres and 30 rods," in the spring after liis return from Qnebec. 
Bnt I also know that the heart of the boy, notwithstanding 
tliat he had now a farm of liis own on Muddy Brook in Ware, 
was yet strongly drawn towards the valley in which he had 
seen some 800 French and Indians beleaguer a weak fort, whose 
defenders were only 22 men, near half of whom were sick, in 
which 30 or 40 of that beleaguering host were killed, or received 
mortal wounds, by men short of ammunition and hopeless of 
ultimate relief, a valley in which he afterwards became -an early 
settler, a large land holder, a prominent citizen, a revolutionary 
patriot, a military officer of approved skill and courage, holding 
his commission as colonel during almost the entire war, by the 
vote of the officers of his own regiment, — ^a valley in which his 
bones still moulder beside those of his children and descendants 
to the fifth generation. 

What was thus true of him in connection with the French 
wars, was true of scores of others in the whole length of the 
County. I speak now of the north, partly because I am better 
acquainted with it, but mainly because far less has been known 
and written concerning it. The south was settled earliest, the 
center and the north just about the same time. Sheffield is 
just 25 yeare older than Williamstown, Barrington and Egre- 
mont are 20 years older, Stockbrikge is 15 years older, Tyring- 
ham, New Marlborough and Alford are each just about 10 
years older, while Lenox, Pittsfield and Williamstown may be 
regarded as coeval, assuming 1750 as a fair date for each 
which was the time when the Williamstown house-lots were 
laid out and drawn by individual owners. All the rest of the 
towns in the county are later, Lanesborough following next 
after these three. I do not find, in Smith's History of Pitts- 
field, the birth date of the tirst child born in that town. 
Ilachel Simonds was born in Williamstown, April 8, 1753. 
Her father was one of the original drawers of the house-lots 
three years before, drawing No. 22, now a part of the farm of 
Keyes Danforth, Esq., and a large number of other lots were 
drawn by the officers and soldiers of Fort Massachusetts. En- 
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listed men from Oonnecticut traversed the county its entire 
length durin'g the French wars, and afterward settled in every 
part of it; and I am inclined to think that more Oonnecticnt 
people than Massachusetts people found homes in the county 
in the last half of the century. There were some very able 
and experienced men in all parts of the county, particular!}' in 
the south and center, when the Peace of Paris was signed in 
1763. Theodore Sedgwick did not commence the practice of 
law in SheflSeld till three years later ; but John Fellows, after- 
wards brigadier-general of the militia of Massachusetts in the 
Bevolutionary war, and John Ashley, afterwards major-general 
of militia, were then active citizens of that town. In Stock- 
bridge, among others, were Samuel Brown, father and son, both 
original proprietors of house-lots in Williamstown, and the son 
distinguished for enterprise both military and civic. In Bar- 
rington at that date, were Mark Hopkins, lawyer and after- 
wards colonel, who gave his life to his country at White Plains 
in 1776, a battle in which fought also Col. Simonds and North 
Berkshire militia; and General Joseph Dwight, previously of 
Brookfield, very influential in the settlement of the County, on 
whose dignified manners and splendid personal appearance, 
tradition even yet loves to linger, though he died in 1765. 

In Sandisfleld there was David Brown, father of Col. John 
Brown, who afterwards greatly distinguished himself as a 
citizen of Pittsfield. In Pittsfield itself, the Rev. Tliomas 
Allen, tlie most picturesque figure in the history of that town, 
and also in the Battle of Benningtpn, did not settle in Pittsfield 
till about a year after the signature of the Peace of Paris; but 
Col. William Williams was there, who had already distinguished 
himself in the capture of Loui^burg, and in subsequent cam- 
paigns against the French on the northern frontier ; and Oliver 
Hoot, who had been a ranger round Lake Champlain with John 
Stark and Israel Putnam, and who afterwards was a colonel in 
the Revolutionary war, had just then become a citizen of Pitts- 
field. Prominent among the few settlers of Williamstown in 
1763 were Benjamin Simonds and Nehemiali Smedley, both 
soldiers in the French wars then closed, both officers afterwards 
in the Battle of Bennington, and both, — though this hardly 
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added to their credit while they lived, — ^great-great-grandfathers 
of my cliildren ! 

And now let ub notice that the raarvellons snccees of the 
English in conquering the American colonial possessions of the 
French, became in turn the ground of the loss by the English 
of their own American colonial possessions. The French, 
robbed as they conceived of their own, were prompt to encour- 
age and did actually encourage in the next decade, the discon- 
tented English colonists to assert their independence ; and this 
very discontent itself, which was the cause of the American 
Revolution, was brought on by* the measures taken in the Brit- 
ish ministry in consequence of the conquest of the New France. 
They had now a vast continent to govern ; their ambition was 
inflamed by the prospect of a trans- Atlantic empire; troops 
must be kept here ; civil government must be carved out on a 
largo scale ; new taxes must be imposed to meet the new ex- ^ 
penses ; tlie abominable navigation act, equally a curse in Europe 
and America, equally false in principle and pernicious in action j 

everywhere, must be rigidly enforced. "American indc[X)nd- { 

encc," says Bancroft, "like the great rivers of the country, 
had many sources ; but the head spring, which colored all the ( 

stream, was the navigation act." Parliament had repealed the ! 

stamp taxes in February, 17G6, on the united remonstrances of 
the colonies, as a matter of expediency to Great Britain ; but 
the Declaratory act, that accompanied the repeal, established it 
as the law of the empire, that the legislative power of parlia- 
ment reached to the colonies in all cases whatsoever. The next 
year Charles Townshend, England's evil genius, carried a par- 
liamentary tax to be collected in America on Tea, Glass, Paper 
and Painters' Colors, introduced by a Preamble, "that it is ex- 
pedient that a revenue should be raised in his majesty's domin- 
ions in Aniericji." The Declaratoi^y act asserted the power of 
Parlianient in all cases whatsoever; Townshend's Preamble, 
which was never repealed, asserted the expediency of using that 
power to raise a colonial revenue. It was not therefore a 
definite and particular grievance, a threepenny tax on a pound 
of tea, the grievance was indefinite and unlimited, one striking 
at the vitals of free government, at the fundamental principles 
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of a represoDtative constitution, one taking tlie power of the 
purse and control of public officers completely out of tlie liands 
of the people, that caused the American Kevolution. 

From this moment an attitude of resistance was taken by a 
small but influential part of the American people towards tlio 
British King and Parliament ; and this became an actual and 
armed resistance, shared in by larger numbers, and gradually 
by a majority of the whole people, after the affairs of Lexing- 
ton and Ooncord, and the taking of Ticonderoga by Etlian Al- 
len and his 'men, in the spring of 1775. There were at least 
39 men from Hancock and Williamstown with Ethan Allen, in 
that first overt act of hostility to Great Britain. 

Now we turn to Burgoyue's campaign of 1777. The only 
strategic and meritorious plan adopted by England during the 
whole war to subdue the colonies, was that developed in this 
campaign of 1777. That, indeed, was soldier-like, and it 
almost won the promised success. It was to cut off the 
New England colonies, the head and front of the rebellion, 
from the middle and southern colonies, by bringing an army 
down from Canada, where all the people, though mainly 
French, were strangely loyal to Great Britain; and at the 
same time to bring a fleet and army up the North River from 
New York which was in British hands, and unite the two at 
Albany, thus cutting the colonies completely asunder by an 
easily defended water line, stretching from Lake Champlain to 
New York city. Sir William Howe, who seems to have sketched 
this really brilliant plan himself, not being on good terms with 
the minister at home, and not getting therefore all the troops 
he wanted for the purpose, afterwards partially abandoned it, 
leaving Burgoyne to come down from the North without sup- 
port from New York, and himself and his army going off to 
capture Philadelphia. Howe himself had been with Wolfe on 
the Plains of Abraham, without ever catching the magnetic 
spirit of that great commander; and his brother, Lord Ilowe, 
a great favorite in America, had been killed the year before 
that (1758) at Ticonderoga; but Sir William was an indolent 
man, somewhat fickle -minded and rather resented the rising 
popularity at home of his rival, General Burgoyne; and so Bur- 
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goyne was left to cut his way leisurely, but hopefully, from 
the head of Lake Champlain to the Hudson, on whose banks 
lie had his headquarters, on the last day of July. 

Burgoyne's right wing, under St. Leger, had come down 
from Montreal by water to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and 
passed over tlie carrying place to the upper waters of the 
Mohawk river. His route to Albany was down that river, 
as JBurgoyiie's was down tlie Hudson, but there was a little 
fort, Fort Stanwix, that stood in his path, and a bloody 
struggle near that fort on the 6th of August between St. 
Leger's Indians and the Dutch settlers in the Mohawk val- 
ley under Herkimer, settled the question of his getting to Al- 
bany at all ; and a few days later, Benedict Arnold, with a 
detachment from the main American army then encamped at 
the mouth of the Mohawk, drove him out of the valley back to 
the lake. Biirgoyne, however, did not know of the check St, 
Leger received on the 6th, and so on the 11th of August, thinking 
to aid St. Leger indirectly by a diversion on his own left, and 
wishing also to mount afresh his dragoons, whose horses had 
failed up on the march from Whitehall to the Battenkill, ex- 
pecting also to bring in draught cattle and provisions to his 
own camp, to arouse the Tories, of whom there were many in 
that dii-ection, and lastly to destroy some continental stores at 
Bennington, sent out a party to the left of about 900 men all 
told, about onc-tliird of them German mercenaries, abou); one- 
half of them Canadians and Tories and of the rest about 100 
British regulars, and 100 Indians. 

Bnrgoyne gave Col. Baum, their commander, verbal orders 
to march directly upon Bennington, and discretionary orders, 
then to cross the Green mountains to Brattleboro, and return 
through the Hoosac valley, so as to enter Albany with St. Leger 
and Burgoyne himself. Rumors of this movement early 
reached the Vermont council of safety, a committee of twelve 
sitting at Bennington, in the Catamount Tavern ; and John 
Stark, who had come at their call, with a brigade from New 
Hampshire, and two Vermont regiments, partially recruited, 
were already on the ground. Seth Warner, too, was there in 
council, but his 150 Continental troops were at Manchester, 
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BOme miles to the northward. During tlie night of the IStli of 
August, Wedaesday night, Stork heard titatakrge body of trooi^is, 
with nrtillei-y, precodcd bjr Indians, were near Cainhridge, and 
that tliey were advancing towards Bennington. Ife sent imme- 
diately for Warner's men, and to Iterkehiro to Hiimiiiun ita 
militia. History is silent ae to who the men were, (for a mcB- 
BRge of such imjKirtsnce wonid hardly bo given to one only) 
who, in the early dawn of Thursday, from Stark'a camp, gal- 
loped to tiie Berkshii-o towns. Wu may he sure that they were 
wall mounted, and that they knew the road. We know that 
ihey did their errand, tliat tlioy did it quickly. Them is no ' 
doubt about their route till they reached Puwnal Center; 
whether they then turned half a mite to the eastward and struiik 
the original road from Wdliainstown to Bennington, through 
the White Oaks, or came straight down Pownal Hill and 
through the Dug Way, we prolmhiy novor shall know; itnmkoe 
no matter. 

They reined up at any rate at the fpimi house of Benjamin 
Simonds, who himself was then in council at Bennington, aa is 
ahowQ by their records, and who lived justutthe jnuctionof the 
two roads, lialf a miie north of the village of Wiiliamstown, on 
what has since been called the River-Bend Farm. He had 
been colonel of the Nortli Berkshire regiment mure than a year. 
He was 51 years old. What passed, I know not ; who the 
orderlies were, I know not, except one, Tyler of South WiU 
liametown ; whether, as is probable, fresh meesagea were eent 
down the county from Williarastown, while Stark's courierB 
returned to his camp, I know not; but I do know that nearly 
all the Berkshire men who were in the Battle of Bennington 
were mustered in that day, the 14th of August ; ao the pay- 
rolls at Boston bear record to this day. They did it quickly 
and tliey did it well. I have recently searched the archives 
in the Secretary's office for these rolls, and have been reas- 
onably successful, but I have not yet found Uiem all. The 
roll of the company and volunteers from North Williamstown, 
I have not yet been able to find, — it may possibly have been 
lost, but I shall search again until I find it, or know that it is 
not there. 
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That company was commanded that summer by Oapt. Nehe- 
tniah Smcdlcy. I hold in my hand the original pay-roll of 82 
non-commissioned officers and privates, who marched with him 
to Fort Edward, by order of Gen. Schuyler, and returned July 
24th, 1777, only 21 days before came the call to Bennington. 
This roll is sworn to by him before Isaac Stratton, town clerk 
of Williamstown, of whom we shall have more pretty soon. I 
know that Capt. Smedley was in the battle of Bennington, I 
know tliat bread was baked for two days in the old oven in the 
cellar of the Smedley house, for the soldiers gone thither; for 
the late Dca. Ix3vi Smedley, who was in his 16th year at the 
time, carried some of the bread on horseback to Bennington, 
and often related in the ears of men still living the household 
exi)ericnce8 of tliat time. I know that Oapt. Jonathan Dan- 
fortli of Williamstown, father of the late Col. Joshua Danforth 
of Pittsfield, both of whom were in the battle of Bunker Hill, 
was also in the battle of Bennington in some capacity; and the 
tradition in that family, and in other families, is still lively and 
clear, that all the able-bodied men, with scarcely an exception, 
went from North Williamstown to Bennington ; and I have a 
copy of a vote of the General Court of Massachusetts, reim- 
bnrfiin^ to the t-own of Williamstown, as such, powder, balls, 
and Hints, expended from the town's stock in the battle of Ben- 
nington. 

The town went and took the town's stock of ammunition 
along with them ; and although I have not yet the roll of 
the names, jis South Williamstown, according to the original 
pay-roll, of which 1 have a copy, sent 65 men, no one of whom, 
a8 near jvs I c^'in tell, lived north of the old military line dividing 
the town. 1 shall assume that at least 80 men went from the 
more populous and propertied part of the town, which was 
under the immediate influence and inspiration of the colonel 
himself. That would make 145 men and boys, — for boys of 
15 and 16 years shouldered their muskets in those days, — from 
Williamstown alone. The heading of the South Williamstown 
roll is as follows : — " A pay-roll of Capt. Samuel Clark's com- 
pany, in Col. B. Simonds' regiment of militia, County Berkshire, 
who were in the battle of Walloomsack, near Bennington, on 
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16th of AnguBt, who marched by order of Ool. Simonda, includ- 
ing time to return home, after they were diamisaed from guard- 
ing proviaiona to Pittafield, being 20 milea from home, Auf^. 
14-21, 8 daya.'' In thia roll, beaidea the regular company 
officera and privatea, are the namea of volnnteera from that part 
of the town aerving aa privatea — Oapt. Samuel Sloan, afterwards 
Oeneral Sloan, who built the preaident'a houae in our village, 
Lieut. D&vid Johnaon, who went up the Kennebec river witli 
Benedict Arnold the winter before, but letumed in command 
of 8 men, for want of proviaiona, and Lieut Daniel Bnrbank, a 
farmer of South Williamatown, who aaid after the Imttlo, wlion 
queationed how he felt while it waa going on, — '^ After we liad 
fired once, and they had fired once, I had jnat aa lief be on the 
battle field aa on the potato field.'' 

The New Aahford roll beara the namea of Oapt. Amariali 
Babbitt and 19 men, awom to before Jedidiah llubboll, cluiir- 
man of the committee of Laneaboro'. Laneaboro' itaelf aent a 
fine company of 46 men, under Oapt. Daniel Brown. Like die 
reat they were muatered in on the I4tli and wore aix days in 
aervice. Two of the lieutenanta in thia company were killed in 
the battle, laaac Naah and Abel Prindle, and tlieae namea are 
very properly in8cri1)cd in the town rccorda of luanoaboro' aa those 
of patriota and martyra. The General Oonrt af terwarda roiin- 
bursed Lanesboro' in 160 pounda of powder, 580 pounds of 
lead, and 240 flinta, for expending from their own atock in the 
Bennington battle. Nineteen from New Aahford, and 46 from 
Tjanesboro', added to 145 from Williamatown, make ao far 210 
men. 

Hancock, though there were many toriea there, and aonio in 
Lanesboro', aent Capt. William Douglas with 26 men, whoae 
names are on the pay-roll at Boston. If any deserted to the 
enemy their names would scarcely be recorded there. The 
same captain took the same company in less than a month after 
the battle, to Pawlet, Vt., 76 miles, just as a Lanesboro' com. 
pany, 42 men, under Capt. Asa Barnes, had been to Manches- 
ter, Yt., 50 miles, less than a month before the battle. The 
truth is, General Schuyler called up to the northern frontier 
pretty much the whole Berksliire militia, in July, and tlien sent 
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most of tliein back homo again ; which makes their readinees to 
turn out again in August all the more admirable, and which 
makes entirely credible and natural the traditional story of 
Parson Allen's talk witli Stark, at headquarters, on the (evening 
of tho IStli f) morning of the 16th. Hancock did well in the 
Ilovohitionary war, Richard Jackson, and Solomon Barnett, 
and old Martin Townsend to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Capt. Samuel Low took 44 men from Cheshire to Bennington 
battle. The same captain and company had been doing duty 
from the last day of June to the 14th of August, when they 
were summoned to Bennington, at a place called Sancoik, on 
the Walloomsack, 18 miles from home. 

An independent company of volunteers from New Provi- 
dence, (i. e. Stafford's Hill in Oheshii-e), Lanesboro, Elast Hoo- 
suck, and Gagcborough, (i. e. now Windsor), under Col. Joab 
Stafford of New Providence, rallied to the number of 41, on 
tlie 14tli of August, and did their share in the battle of the 
IGtli. Col. Stafford was severely wounded in the foot at the 
Tory breastwork. Indeed it was this same Joab Stafford 
of New Providence, and Stephen Davis of Williamstown, 
wlio petitioned the General Court for reimbursement of 
powder, balls and flint expended from the town's stock; 
and there was voted to New Providence in response 40 lbs. of 
powder, 120 lbs. of lead, and 60 flints, and to East Hoosuck 50 
lbs. of powder, 150 lbs. of lead, and 72 flints, in addition to the 
respective amounts voted to Jjniiesboro jiikI Williamstown. 
Besides these militia men from New Providence, Sipp Ives of 
that precinct was killed in the battle, from Col. Warner's con- 
tinental regiment. Isaac Cummings of Williamstown was in 
that regiment also at the time of the battle. There were at 
different times in Warner's continental regiment 18 men from 
Berkshire County. Stafford picked up some volunteers in the 
part of Adams nearest Cheshire, but Capt. Enos Paiker's com- 
pany of Col. Si mends' regiment, 51 men, marched to Benning- 
ton August 14-19, as that roll says, 20 miles from home. The 
same captain and company, 37 men, went to Bennington again 
in September, the second roll calling it 30 miles from home. 
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This was the regular company from East Hoosnck, or Adams 
as it used to be. 

Capt. Stephen Smith's company, Ool. Simonds' regiment, 
August 14-20, 7 days, 31 men. I Am in a little doubt al>ont 
these. I think they are Hancock men ; the rolls do not always 
state the name of the town. Hancock is 16 miles long, and if 
there were, as is likely, two military companies there, as in 
Williamstown, Capt. Douglas, with his 26 men, and Oapt. 
Smith, with his 31 men, would not l>e an unreasonable contri- 
bution from Jericho, only a year before baptized into the 
patriotic name of Hancock. In any case both comi>anies 
belonged to Simonds' regiment, both were mustered in on tlio 
14th and both were in the battle. Before we pass out of this 
regiment, let us count up. We had 210 men before we came 
to Hancock, add 57, 2r)7; add the Cheslui*e men, 44, 31 1 ; add 
Stafford's 41, 352; add Parker's company, 51, 403 in Simonds' 
own regiment! Why Dr. Babbitt, in his centcMinial uddi^ess 
last summer, was only willing to allow a beggarly 150 to Berk- 
shire altogether! And even good Oov. Hall thinks there could 
hardly have been more than 200 Berkshire men in the first 
battle ! Brethren and friends, we are going now by the records ! 
We are going by an actual count of the original pay-rolls! So 
far we have estimated one company only, and in my judgment 
have underestimated it, all the rest is contemporaneously writ- 
ten testimony, unmistakable figures, and irrefragable fact! 

Passing now down tlie county, we come to the men who mus- 
tered from Ool. Brown's regiment, and Col. Ashley's, at the 
Bennington call. From Pittsfield marched Lieut. William 
Ford, with 22 men, but there were individuals in that mmiber 
who counted for ten in the fight tliat followed! I shall say 
nothing in this presence of Parson Allen, of his brother, the 
lieutenant, (second in command of the party), of Ool. Easton, 
or Capt. Goodrich, or Capt. William Francis, except that it is 
remarkably characteristic of the Revolutionary time that one 
colonel and three captains served under a lieutenant in that 
little detachment, and Parson Allen was their chaplain! I have 
already said that the latter is the most picturesque figure in the 
whole movement on either side ; I do not mean the most influ- 
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ential spirit was among the Berkshire men. I hold that next 
to John Stark and Seth Warner the first place is due, and will 
be forever accorded, when the facts become known, to the Berk- 
shire colonel,, whose messengers rallied all these companies in 
24 hours, who was their own chosen leader from 1776 to 1780, 
who marched at their head and fought at their Iiead, to whom, 
in the index of the muster rolls at Boston, there are 25 distinct 
references, and who had already been in the valley drained by 
the Walloomsac and the Hoosac more than 30 years, and who 
lived there an honored citizen for 30 yeare afterwards. 

From Kichmond marched Capt. Aaron Rowley, with 26 men, 
and uith them Lieut-Col. David llossitcr of Col. Brown's reg- 
iment. David Rossit^r was no common man. lie was among 
the early settlers of Richmond ; as captain he had taken a com- 
pany of minute men to Cambridge, directly after the battle of 
Lexington ; he rose by regular gradations to be brigadier-gen- 
eral of militia; and he and Major Isaac Stratton of South Wil- 
liamstown are immortalized in connection with the battle of 
Bennington, by two lines of Parson Allen's hasty and imperfect, 
but most interesting sketch of that fight. He says: "And 
being collected and directed by Col. Rossiter, and reinforced 
by Major Stratton, renewed the fight with redoubled fury." 
This passage shows that the Berkshire men fought together, 
and as one regiment. They fought together at the Tory breast- 
works in the first fight, and along the road to W\q westward in 
the second engagement, of which Parson Allen speaks in these 
words : "Even Stark was confused at the news of Breimann's 
approach with 650 fresh troops after he supposed the battle was 
all over" ; neither he nor Simonds appear to have been engaged 
in tlie second fight ; they left it to their juniors in years and 
rank, — Warner was 16 yeai's younger than Stark, and Rossiter 
was 11 years younger than Simonds, and so the Lieut.-Colonel 
and the Major bore off tlie la^t honors for Berkshire! 

I have lately had an interesting letter from Mr. William Ba- 
con of Riclnnond, who remembers Gen. Rossiter, and gives me 
particulars concerning him. The buildings are still standing 
which he erected for his home, the orchards still bearing which 
he planted, but the farm has passed into the hands of the 
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Shakers, and he has left no descendants of his 0¥m name. 
Enough for him ! His name will never be forgotten 1 Rich- 
mond has declined from its earlier prosperity, but David Perrj, 
the minister, and David Bossiter, the patriot soldier, will make 
that town reputable forever. With Kossiter's name will go 
down to posterity Major Stratton'sl Allen mentions just the 
names, and in the right order! After moi*e than a hundred 
years Fame accepts the parson's estimate! Stark, Warner, 
Simonds, Rossi ter, Stratton ! 

As one crosses the bridge in the little village of South WiL 
liamstown, going south on the Ashford road, in the chimney of 
the first house on the right, he may see a little marble tablet, 
and on it is iuscril>ed tliis: ^^I. S., 1785." Isaac Stratton 
located in tliat spot in 1760; he built tliat house in 1769; he 
lived on that farm without neighbors for throe or four years ; 
he put in a new cliimney, enclosing this tablet, in 1785 ; and 
there was a sort of record of the man and his work ; and there 
is his epitaph on well-preserved marble, in the neighboring 
enclosure for the dead ; but when this house, with its own wood 
poles for studding — still sound and hard when I examined them 
the other day — and this chimney, that has lifted its head to the 
sunshine and storm for nearly a century, and the tall gravestone 
just over the other side of the road, shall all have crumbled 
away, this record of the country parson will stand to his honor, 
— "Reinforced by Major Stmtton." 

Capt. Enoch Noble, in Col. Ashley's regiment, was in service 
20 days, from August 1-20, 38 men, at Bennington, " at request 
of Gen. Stark, and order of Gen. Fellows, and ye committee 
of safety, 40 miles from liome." These were Stockbridge men. 
Tliere is anotlier roll from Ashley's regiment, — Lieut. Samuel 
Warner, 29 men, August 15-24, 10 days. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with tlie old names of South Berkshire, to definitely 
locate these men, and sometimes the distances are misleading. 
There may bo other rolls of Berkshire men who were in the 
battle of Bennington, these are those wlucli I found in a single 
search, which rarely, in such matters, proves to be exhaustive. 
I make no reference to Cai)t. Solomon, and his Stockbridge 
Indians, who are known to have been there, nor to volunteers 
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from Lenox, who are thought to have been there ; but connt 
np the recorded and enrolled: Simonds' regiment, 408; Oapt. 
Rowley's men, i9, 432 ; Capt. Noble's men, 88, 471 ; lieut. 
Warner's men, 29, 600, to say nothing of the Indians and chance 
volunteers ! My good Brother Bartlett shook his head donbi- 
fnlly to me at Bennington four years ago, when I sn^ested 
that he made the Berkshire men too few. Why, bless his 
precious New Hampshire heart, he did not allow us for one- 
third of our men actually on the ground for the first fight. 
"One hundred and fifty." Thank you. New Hampshire I As 
a New Hampshire man, born and bred, and proud of Stark as 
Dr. Bartlett himself, 1 will maintain the proposition against the 
world, that Berkshire was at Bennington more than 500 strong. 
It was no part of my purpose to-day to describe the battle of 
Bennington. That work has been well done many times of 
late, and on the whole, best done by Governor Hall of Benning- 
ton. I have recently taken a party of students over the ground, 
and explored every part of the field of both fights. The field 
is not like that of Waterloo, or Gettysburg. Its narrow front, 
a high hill, west of the Walloomsack, wliich here runs south, a 
low hill cast of it, a country road running over a bridge, at 
right angles with the stream, and a few log houses along the 
road at both ends of the bridge — the bridge just midway 
between the two hills — and that's the whole of it! On the low 
hill was the Tory breastwork, and behind it some Hessians, 
many Canadians, and more Tories. Here fought, under Stark's 
own eye, in the fore-front of the battle, attacking the key of 
the whole position, the Berkshire militia. They constituted 
the bulk of the whole force in front. Nearly 700 of the New 
Hampshire and Vermont men went 'round on either side, to 
the rear of the high hill, which was crowned with a redoubt, 
and their attack in the rear was the signal for the attack in 
front. Wherever posted, the men did their duty. Stark, who 
had seen fighting before, said, "Had our people been Alexan- 
ders or Charleses of Sweden, they could not have behaved bet- 
ter." In his report to Gen. Gates, Stark said also, and he was 
in the battle of Bunker Hill two years before, "that the battle 
lasted two hours, and was the hottest I ever saw. It repre- 
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aented one continuous clap of thunder.^' Both hills were car- 
ried at just about the same time, and the bulk of the British 
forces were made prisoners. This was the first fight. 

I have already made sufficient reference to the secood fight, 
with the reinforcement of Breimann along the road a mile or 
more west of the field proper, and this is more particularly 
described by Parson Allen. The result of all was the complete 
clipping of Burgoyne's left wing, as his right had already been 
clipped at Fort Stanwix, in the Mohawk Yalley. Four days 
after Bennington's battle, the very day most of the Berkshire 
militia got home, he wrote in gloom to the British minister, — 
^' Had I succeeded I should have formed a junction with St. 
Leger, and been now . before Albany." He liad not a high 
opinion of the Tories ; he says : ^^ The great bulk of the coun- 
try is undoubtedly with congress," and of the Yermouters he 
adds bitterly, — "The New Hampshire grants in particular, a 
country unpeopled, and almost unknown in the last war, i)Ow 
abounds in the most active and most rebellions race of the con- 
tinent, and hangs like a gathering storm on my left." From 
that moment it was all over with Bnrgoyne. In less than two 
months he and his whole army were prisoners of war; and 
Saratoga, like Gettysburg, became the pivot on which the gi*eat 
Gate of Peace swung slowly open to the nation. Of Benning- 
ton battle, Bancroft says: "This victory, one of the most 
brilliant and eventful of the war, was achieved spontaneously 
by the husbandmen of Now Hampshire, Vermont and Western 
' Massachusetts;" and the prediction of the imperturbable Wash- 
ington was completely fulfilled by it. This namely, "If the 
invaders continue to act in detachments, one vigorous fall upon 
some one of these detachments may prove fatal to the whole 
expedition." 

My topic was "Berkshire at Bennington," and I have not 
said a word about Linus Parker, a volunteer from I^nox, a 
sharpshooter in war time and a hunter in time of peace, who 
tells the horrible story of the fleeing Tories, killed or wounded, 
slipping down the steep face of the main hill, up which, even 
now, one scrambles with difficulty. Nor have I said a word 
about Dr. Oliver Partridge of Stockbridge, the surgeon of 
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Berkshire, and who, arriving late, professionally examined 
the mortal wound of Col. Baum; but I have gathered, as well 
as I could in the brief time, by no means perfectly, from hitli- 
erto unused material, the large part, tlie noble part, the too long 
belittled part of Berkshire at Bennington. 
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RE0OLLE0TION8 OP ELDER LELAND. 



Standing upon a Berkshire hillside which slopes gently down 
to the waters of the Hoosac/is a small, plain monument of grey 
stone, bearing the simple epitaph : ^^ Here lies the body of the 
Rev. John Leland of Cheshire, who labored sixty-seven years 
to promote piety, and vindicate the civil and religious rights of 
all men. He died Jan. 14th, 1841, aged 86 years, and 8 
months." 

A man whose only education was acquired at a common 
country school; but whose fondness for reading was great, and 
whose retentive memory, habits of observation, quick thought, 
quiet humor, and originality of expression, .united to a deep 
religions fervor and zeal in the service of his Master, won for 
him not only an exalted position in the affections of the staid 
New Englandcrs, hut also a warm and lasting remembrance 
iiiiiong tho mom luxurious Virginians, an<l the friendship of 
Madison, Jefferson and VanBuren. A st7*(mg patriot^ he ever 
labored to promote "civil and religious liberty," and his efforts 
probably contributed more than those of any other man to over- 
throw ecclesiastical tyranny in Virginia, the state of his adop- 
tion, and exerted a powerful influence in his native state when 
the same battle was fought at a later day in Massachusetss." 
Although nearly half a century has passed since his death, and 
of the generation that knew him 6o well, but few are left, yet 
among those few he is spoken of with moistened eyes and ten- 
der tones, and by them the recollections of his life are cherished 
as a precious heirloom. Reviewing his wonderful success, and 
the influence he left behind him wherever he lived and labored, 
it seems fitting that in this Society his life and works should 
receive more than a passing notice, and in order to present to 
you the character of the man, I shall quote largely from his 
8hoi*t autobiography : 

" I was born at Grafton, about forty miles west of Boston^ 
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in the year of our Lord 1764, on the 14th of May. The 
earliest public events I can remember are the death of 
George the 2d, and the coronation of Qeorge the 8d, to- 
gether with some melancholy accounts of the French and Indian 
war. In early life I liad a thirst for learning. At live years 
old, by the instruction of a school dame, I could read the Bible 
currently, and afterward in the branches of learning taught in 
common schools I made as good proficiency as common. As 
my father had no library and I was fond of reading, the Bible 
was my best companion. Deism and ITniversalism I never 
heard of, and of course was what was called a believer in reve- 
lation. I had no thought, that I myself was right, but belicYod 
that some great thing must be done for me or I could not be 
saved. At times I had awful horrors of conscience, when death, 
judgment, and the world to come arrested my attention, but 
these horrors did not reform me from vice, nor turn me to the 
Lord. I was alinost in all evil, full of vanity, exceedingly 
attached to frolicking, and foolish wickedness. In this course 
I continued until I was eighteen years old. In the summer of 
1772 I met with one thing singular. When I was raturnin^ 
from my frolics, or evening diversions, the following words 
would sound from the skies, 'You are not about the work 
which you have got to do.' The lost time I heard those sounds 
I stood amazed, and turning my eyes up to the heavens it 
seemed that there was a work of more weight than a mountain 
which I liad yet to perform. Soon after this, I cannot tell 
how or why, a conviction took place in my mind that all below 
the sun could not tranquilize or satisfy my mind. The world 
and all that was in it appeared of small consequence. At this 
time a young preacher (Elhanan Winchister) came into Grafton 
and preached and prayed to the astonishment of the people. 
The result with me was, now the waters are troubled and it is 
time for me to step in. Reading the Bible, and meditating on 
the shortness of time, and the importance of being prepared 
for death and judgment, occupied the chief est of my time. As 
the work of God broke out in Grafton, I heard much preaching 
and conversation about the change which is essential to salva- 
tion, on which I formed the following conclusions : 
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Firstly, To see tlie extent and purity of the lioly law : That 
it was the perfect mle of eternal right which arose from the 
relations that exist between Ood and man, and between man 
and man ; that it will remain unalterable whil6 the perfections 
of God and the faculties of men exist, and that the least devia- 
tion from this rule is sin. 

Secondly, 13y looking into the law as a clear glass to see my 
own weakness and wickedness. Here I found myself as in- 
competent to repent and believe in Jesus as I was to keep the 
whole law. 

Thirdly, To view the justice of God in my condemnation. 

Never did the benevolence of God appear more pleasing than 

justice did. I was not willing to be damned, but thought if 

damnation must be my lot it would be some relief to my mind 

•that God would be just. 

Fourthly, To discern the sufficiency of a mediator., for a 
number of months before I had a settled hope of my interest 
in Chrifit, the plan of atonement by the blood of the lamb ap- 
]x)ared to me as plain as ever it has since. 

One morning aljout daybreak as I was musing on my bed 
upon this text, * After ye believed ye were sealed with the holy 
spirit of promise,' it struck my mind that souls first believed 
before they were sealed, on which conclusion the following 
words rushed into my mind as if they had been spoken by some 
other, " Ye are already sealed unto the day of redemption." If 
80, said I to myself, then surely I am converted. Though very 
far from being satisfied with myself, yet with a very feeble 
hope which I began to have, I did sometimes attempt to pray 
in small circles. One evening as I was walking the road alone, 
I was greatly cast down, and expressed myself thus, * I am not 
a Christian; I have never been convicted and converted like 
otliers who are true saints. The Devil shall deceive me with 
false hopes no longer. I will never pretend to religion until I 
know I am born of God.' These words I spoke aloud, but 
inunediately the words of Peter rushed into my mind with 
great energy, ^I know not the man.' These words dashed my 
conclusions and resolutions to atoms in a moment. It was a 
shock to the centre of my heart. From that day to this minute, 
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which is a term of fifty-six years, amidst all the doubts, dark- 
ness, troubles and temptations I have had, I have never said I 
know not Christ or was unconverted. No sooner was my mind 
exercised about the salvation of ray soul, than it was agitated 
about preaching. The number of sermons (such as they were) 
that I preached when I was alone by myself was very great. 
Both saints and sinners said 'John will be a preacher.' My 
mother professed that she had the same impressions about me 
when I was a sucking child ; but my fears were that die devil 
was at the bottom of it seeking to deceive me, and cheat me 
out of my soul. Text after text would crowd into my mind to 
urge me on, but I could not tell whether the devil suggested 
them to me or whether they came from the good spirit of God. 
The Ist of June, 1774, Elder Noah Alden came to North- 
bridge, and baptized seven others and myself. I was exti*emely* 
dark in my mind, but when I gave a relation of my exercises, 
I had this hope that if I was deceived, the preacher would dis- 
cern it, and reject me ; and tliat if he rejected me it would strike 
such conviction into my heart that would lead me on to a snre 
conversion. The preacher only asked me if I believed in the 
Calvinistical doctrine. I replied ' I did not know what it was, 
but I believed in free grace.' As he received me, dark as my 
mind was, I would not give back. On Sunday, tlie 20th of 
June, I went to meeting at Grafton, where there was no preach- 
er. My mind was greatly embarrased about preaching, and my 
prayer was that I might know my duty. The words of the 
propliet occurred to my mind, * There is none to guide her of 
all the sons she has^brought forth.' Having the Bible in my 
pocket, I drew it out and without design opened to Mai., 9th 
chap., 'This commandment is for you. If ye will not hear, 
and if ye will not lay it to heart to give glory to my name 
saith the Lord of Hosts, I will even send a curse upon you.' 
Whatever the original design of the text was, at that time it 
arrested my conscience thus, Thou art the man. I must either 
lay it to heart, open my mouth, and give glory to the name of 
God, or his curse would fall upon me. Fearing the hot dis- 
pleasure of the Lord I rose in great distress, and having read 
Mai. iii : 6-17, I told the people if there was no objection I 
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would atteiript to speak a little from the text. Being answered 
with silence, as custom led the way, I divided my text into 
several heads of doctrine. At the beginning my mind was 
somewhat bewildered, and my words sounded very disagree- 
able to myself, so much so, that I partly resolved to quit, but 
continuing, my ideas brightened, and after awhile I enjoyed 
such freedom of thought and utterance as I never had before. 
I spoke about half an hour and then closed. At noontime I 
was all delight. My burden of soul which had borne me down 
so long and so low was all gone, and I concluded I should 
never have it any more. 

But when the people collected for afternoon worship 
my spirits sunk within me. I retired into a lot and fell 
down upon my face by a fence, full of dismay, but suddenly 
the words which God spake to Joshua, "Why liest thou 
upon thy face? up!" gave me to understand there was no 
peace for me in indolence. I therefore went to . the meeting- 
house and tried to prc^ich again but made miserable work of it. 
I continued, however, to try and preach as doors opened, but I 
tried it more than ten times before I equaled the first in my 
own feeling. 1 finally surrendered and devoted my time and 
talents to the work of the ministry without any condition, 
evasion or mental reservation. In myself I have seen a rustic 
youth unacquainted with men, manners and books; without the 
smallest prospects or even thought of gain or applause turn out 
a volunteer for Christ, to contest with all the powers of dark- 
ness. The first preaching tour that I made was a small one, 
about forty miles in length, preaching to little congregations on 
the way. In the autnnm of 17Y4, 1 joined Bellingham church. 
In Oct., 1775, I took a journey to Virginia, and was gone eight 
months. Sept. 30tli, 1776, I was married to Sally Devine, of 
Ilopkinton, and immediately started with her to Virginia. At 
Mount Poncy, in Culpepper, I joined the church and undertook 
to j)reacli among them half the Sundays. In August I was or- 
dained by the choice of the church without the imposition of 
the hands of a Presbytery. As this was a departure from the 
usage of the churches of Virginia, I was not generally fellow- 
shipped by them. I spent all my time travelling and preach- 
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ing and had large congregations. In the dose of the year 
1777, 1 travelled as far south as Pee Dee river in South Oaro- 
lina, and returned to Oulpepper early in 1778. Soon after this 
I removed into Orange county where I acquired me a resi- 
dence, and where I remained all the time of my stay in Vir- 
ginia. My stay in Oulpepper was not a blessing to the people. 
I was too young and roving to be looked up to as a pastor. 
Difficulties arose ; the church split, and I juat obtained a dis- 
mission and recommendation. Having moved to Orange, I 
commenced my labors with ardor. Twelve and fourteen times 
a week I frequently preached, but there was but small appear- 
ance of the work of God's spirit. My field of preaching was 
from Orange down to York, about one hundred and twenty 
miles. The chief est of my success was in York in 1780, where 
Lord Oornwallis and tlie British army were made prisoners in 
Oct., 1781. From this time to the year 1785, by the siege of 
Lord Oornwallis, the refunding of paper money, and romovals 
to Kentucky, religion ran low in Virginia. In the year 1 784, 
I travelled northward as far as Philadelphia. Late in this year 
I travelled to tlio soutli-east about one hundred and sixty miles, 
and in the fall of 1785 I took a preaching tour into the lower 
part of North Carolina. In Juno, 1787, 1 was ordained by the 
laying on of hands." 

Lelaud was conscientiously opposed to high church preten- 
sions m regard to ordination, and declined to submit to any 
form of ordination service, but many of his brethren wore so 
worried over the irregularity, that at last ho consented to be 
"set apart by the laying on of hands." The Baptist Weekly 
gives the following report of the services. The council, con- 
sisting of three staunch Calvinists, was called. The day ap- 
pointed for the ordination arrived, and with it came a multi- 
tude of people to witness the ceremony. The work was 
divided among the several Presbyters. One was to ask the 
usual questions concerning his faith and call, another was to 
offer up the ordination prayer, and another was to deliver the 
charge to the pastor and the church. Leland took his seat long 
before they appeared and resting his arms on his knees, and 
burying his face in his hands, awaited their movements. The 
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Presbyter appointed to condnct the exatnination at length 
began. 

Moderator. " Brother Leland, it becomes my duty according 
to previous arrangement to ask yon a few questions upon the 
subject of your faith, and in reference to your call to the min- 
istry." 

"Well, Brother," said Leland, slowly raising liis head, "I 
.will tell you nil I know," and down went his head into his 
hands again. 

Model ator. "Brother Leland, do you not believe that God 
chose his people in Christ before the foundation of the world?" 

Leland. (Looking up). "I know not, brother, what God 
was doing before he began to make this world." 

Moderator. Brother Leland, do you not believe that God 
had a people from before the foundation of the world ? " 

Inland. " If he had, brother, they were not our kind of 
folks. Our people were made out of dust, you know, and 
before the foundation of the world there was no dust to make 
them out of." 

Moderator. " You believe. Brother Leland, that all men are 
totally depraved?" 

Leland. "No, brother, if they were they could not wax 
worse aud worse as some of them do. The devil was no more 
than totally depraved." 

Moderator. "Well, tVcre are other questions that will em- 
brace all these in substance. I will ask whether you do not 
believe that sinnci's are justified by the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to them ? " 

Leland. " Yes, brother, provided they will do right them- 
selves, but 1 know of no righteousness that will justify a man 
that won't do right himself." 

Moderator. "Brother Leland, I will ask you one more ques- 
tion. Do you believe that all the saints will persevere through 
gmce to glory, and get home to heaven at last ? " 

lyelaiul. " 1 can tell you more about that, my brother, when 
I get there myself. Some seem to make a very bad start of it 
here." 

The Presbyter, seeiog that the audience was greatly amused. 
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proposed to bis colleagues that they should retire for a few 
moments and consult together. After returning they remarked 
to the congregation that Brother Leland had not answered the 
questions as satisfactorily as they could wish, but as they all 
knew he had many eccentricities, for which they should make 
every allowance, that they had concluded accordingly to ask 
him a few questions touching his call to the ministry. 

Moderator. "Brother Leland, you believe that God has, 
called you to preach the gospel ? " 

Leland. " I never heard him, brother." 

Moderator. " We do not suppose. Brother Leland, that you 
ever heard an audible voice, but you know wliat we mean." 

Leland. " But wouldn't it be a queer call, brother, if thera 
was no voice, and nothing said?" 

Moderator. (Evidently confused). "Well, well, Brother 
Leland, you believe at least that it is your duty to preach the 
gospel to every creature?" 

Leland. Ah ! No, my brother ! I do not believe it to be my 
duty to pi*each to tlie Dutch, for instance, for I can't do it. 
When the Lord sent the apostles to preach to every nation he 
taught them to talk to all sorts of people, but he has never 
taught me to talk Dutch yet." 

Upon this the Council retired again, and reported as befoi*e, 
much to the surprise of Leland, who was constrained to submit 
to ordination. After they had ordained him in due form he 
said: 

" Well, brethren, when Peter put his hands on people and 
took them off, they had more sense than they had before; but 
you have all had your hands on my head, and before God I am 
as big a fool as I was before you put them on." 

He continues his narrative, "On my return through Oiirolino 
County, after I had been preaching, I sat in the door yard of a 
friend's house conversing as usual, but here a strange solemnity 
seized my mind, and a strong drawing of my soul to God, 
inspired my heart such as I had not enjoyed for years. I soon 
lost sight of my company and was conversant at the throne of 
grace. This frame of mind continued with some abatement 
until I reached home, which was two days afterward. About 
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three miles before I reached home I obtamed great comfort in 
believing that God would work among the people of Orange. 
There was a dancing school set up injthe vicinity which was 
much in my way. On Sunday after service I told the people 
that I had opened a dancing school which I would attend one 
quarter gratis. That I would fiddle the tune while the angels 
sung, if they would dance repentance on their knees. The 
project succeeded. The dancing school gave way, and my 
meetings were thronged. Solemnity, sobs, sighs and tears soon 
appeared, and the work prevailed greatly." 

During Elder Leland's whole pastoral life he was most bit- 
terly opposed to any fixed salary being paid a clergyman, and 
would never enter into any such arrangement with the church 
whrire he labored, although he always gratefully received such 
gifts as were offered him. He believed in preaching for Christ, 
not for money. He said he " did not know how to state a 
salary. If he preached Leland it was good for nothing, but if 
he preached Jesus it was above all price." Under the royal 
government the Episcopal form of worship was established by 
law in Virginia. In addition to a good house and lot the fixed 
salary was sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco. Afterward 
when tobacco became an article of exi>ort, it so increased in 
value that the people agitated the subject of reducing the num- 
ber of pounds, feeling the tax burdensome, which measure the 
clergy strongly objected to. During this agitation between 
priest and j)co|)le, Col. M., a member of the established church, 
discussing the question with his rector, argued for the reduction 
of salary, to which the clergyman strongly objected, saying, 
" My Rermoii is not merely one day's work, but it requires the 
previous six days for preparation." Col. M. replied, "Hei-e is 
John licland, in an adjoining county, who will preach a good 
Bcrnion at a moment's warning, without any preparation." 
" Well, replied the parson, if you will send for John Leland to 
come and preach from my pulpit upon a text that I shall give 
him I will yield the point." Accordingly Col. M. wrote to 
Mr. Leland, stating the circumstances and inviting him to 
preach, and received an answer complying with his request and 
appointing "Two weeks from Thursday, God willing, at two 
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o'clock in the fifternoon." Ab the time appointed drew near 
the church was filled with an eager, excited congregation, and 
the Oolonel awaited the arrival of his guest very anxiously. A 
few moments before two a solitary figure on horseback drew 
up to the church door, and was eagerly asked by Ool. M. if he 
were Elder Leland, to which he responded in tlie affirmative. 
After the formal introduction to the rector was over he entei*ed 
the pulpit and asked for his text, to wl^ch the rector replied, 
^' If you have any preliminary exercises go through with tliem, 
and when you are ready to preach I will give you your text." 
After the opening exorcises tikis text was handed him, ^' And 
Balaam saddled his ass." 

Leland began by describing the country through which the 
children of Israel were travelling, and enlarged *upon tlie diffi- 
culties by which they were surrounded. Spoke of the desire 
of Balak that Balaam should curse them, and altliough false 
prophet as he was, he was willing to do so. God forced hiai 
to bless, instead of curse, his chosen people. After this opening 
he remarked, '^ In order that you may more readily understand 
I shall divide my discouree into three heads. Firstly, Balaam, 
the false prophet, is most fitly represented by tlie hii*eling clergy 
of the established church. Secondly, ,the saddle is a suitable 
type of the salary paid to these hirelings. Finally, the patient, 
dumb ass represents the burdened people endeavoring in sub- 
mission to support the oppressive load laid upon them." 

From these divisions ho launched out in fiory invective and 
scathing sarcasm against the existing condition of affairs. What 
the effect must have been upon the crestfallen rector we can 
easily imagine. History only narrates the triumph of Ool. M. 

The following extract from Temple's Virginia Baptist, pub- 
lished in 1810, shows the estimatten in which Mr. Leland was 
held in that state : " Mr. Leland as a preacher was probably 
the most popular of any that ever resided in this state. He is 
unquestionably a man of fertile genius. His opportunities for 
learning were not great, but the energetic vigor of his mind 
quickly surmounted this deficiency. His memory was so i*eten- 
tive that by a single reading he stored up more of the contents 
of a book than many would by a dozen careful perusals. His 
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preaching, though unmethodical and eccentric, is generally wise, 
warm and evangelical. There are not many preachers who 
have so great command of the attention and of the feelings of 
their auditory. Mr. Leland's free and jocund manner have 
excited the suspicions of some that he wanted serious piety. 
His intimate friends are confident that these are groundless 
suspicions. They believe that among his other singularities he 
is " singularly pious." In prayer he seemed to have an over- 
whelming sense of the holiness, purity and perfection of God, 
and the tones of his voice, and his words were expressive of the 
deepest humility and most reverential awe. Such was his 
jwwcr that his licarers felt themselves irresistibly carried into 
the presence of the infinitely glorious, all wise and eternal God. 

His marvellous power to hold an audience is best illustrated 
by the following anecdote : " He once preached for Elder Gtino 
in Providence. The Elder admonished him that the people 
would not endure a sermon more than half an hour long. * I 
will observe the rule,' said Leiand. On reading his text he said, 
* My Brother Gano imf onus me that people in the city won't 
be quiet if the sermon is more than half an hour long. All 
right! If ministei-s have but little to say they ought to say it 
in that time, for a short horse is soon curried. Should I be 
favored with a breeze from Calvary, or get into the trade winds 
of the cross, I may preach two hours, but I will respect your 
rights." As he drew near the close of thirty minutes, he re- 
lated an anecdote, and announced tliat any might leave who 
desired to do so ; but none left. Thirty more ; his sails full, the 
congregation weeping, he gave liberty to leave, but none left, 
lie swept on another hour. The people forgot their dinners, 
and at the close pronounced the sermon none too long." 

In 1790 he traveled to New England, j)reaching on the way 
both going and coming. The following winter he made ar- 
rangements to move back there, and the last of March, with his 
wife and eight children, took passage by ship at Fredricksburg. 
On the way they encountered a very severe storm, and during 
all one night Leiand was upon his knees in prayer. He says, 
" that I prayed in faith is more than I can say, but that I prayed 
in distress is certain." After a long and wearisome voyage 
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they landed in New London. Here he was detained some tinie 
by the dangerous illness of his wife, but at last, on the Ist of 
July, they went up the Connecticut river in a scow to Sunder- 
land. From there they journeyed to Oonway, where his father 
was then living. In this place his family remained eight 
months, he travelling and preaching all of the time. The last 
day of February, 1792, he moved to Cheshire, which was his 
home all of his after life, with the exception of sixteen years 
in New Ashford, and two in Dutchess County, N. Y. Here 
upon a little farm, which he managed with the kindly occa- 
sional help of his neighbors, and tlie energy of liis wife, he won 
from the reluctant soil of our stony hillsides enough in addition 
to what was given him to suppoi*t his large family. It is nar- 
rated with great pride by one of his old neighbors that he was 
a very hard working man, and shingled his house alone after he 
was eighty years old. That his wife proved herself a true help- 
mate is shown by this exti'act from one of his lettei'S to an old 
friend in Virginia, written in 1880: "Every child has left me; 
myself and wife keep house alone. We have neither Cuffee 
nor Phillis to help or plague us. My wife is seventy-seven 
years old, and has this season done the house work, and from 
six cows made eighteen hundred pounds of cheese, and two 
hundred and fifty pounds of butter." 

That his wife was a woman of great cpurage and fortitude is 
shown by her endumnce of a lonely life in Virginia, at .a time 
when the country was devastated by bands of soldiery, and the 
runaway negroes between the two contending armies were ready 
for plunder and murder. Often she sewed by moonlight for 
her little ones, fearful that the ray of candle light from her 
window might attract a bloody foe. She died after a lingering 
illness of the most distressing character in October, 1837. In 
August, 1797, he went on a preaching tour to Virginia and 
was absent six months. In that time he travelled over two 
thousand miles, and preached more than one hundred and 
seventy times. He would sometimes preach for the church in 
Cheshire a number of weeks in succession, but if he found the 
interest feeble and the people failing in attendance, he would 
announce from his pulpit at the close of the meeting, "There 
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wiU be no preacliing here till further notice," and the next day 
he would preach in Lanesboro', tlie day after in Hancock, and 
so on in a circuit of perhai^s a hundred miles. Among the 
meml)ei*s of Leland's church in Clicshire was a man who was a 
most earnest, zealous supporter of the church and its services, 
but in his every day transactions was noted as a keen, sharp 
man, inclined to drive a shrewd bargain. Elder Leland, preach- 
ing in an adjoining county, was questioned as to the character 

of Mr. B by one who had suffered in dealing witli him. 

He reph'ed, " Godward he is an excellent man, manward he is 
rather twistical." 

In August, 1799, he again made preparations to visit Virginia, 
and sent on his apj>ointments one hundred miles on his way. 
A fortnight before leaving ho told the jieople of Cheshire that 
he would preach for thcni every day or night until he started, 
and he seemed solemnly imbued with an unusual outpouring of 
heavenly love, and with a deep conviction that the time had 
conic for the l^rd to work in Cheshire. The meetings were 
crowded and unusual interest and solemnity prevailed. He was 
greatly exercised in his mind whether he should go to Virginia, 
or stay and ** fan the sparks." His last sermon he preached a 
few miles on the way. " The people followed in droves, and 
in time of meeting wept bitterly." He went on and filled the 
appointments he had made the first hundred miles, then re- 
turned to Cliesliire and preached every day or night until the 
following March, baptizing more than two hundred persons. 

In November, 1801, he went to Washington to present the 
great cheese made by the dairymen of Cheshire, to President 
JelTei'son, i)reaching all the way there and back. On his return 
from Wfusliington a prominent Federalist laughingly said to 
him, "Elder, I hear they found some skippei-s in the big cheese 
when they cut it." " Oh, I don't doubt that," replied Leland, 
with a luimorous twinkle in his eye, "for injoo Federalists con- 
tributed curd." 

In December, 1813. he made his last visit to Virginia, being 
absent from home six months. At tiiis time the Presbyterian 
was the principal religious belief in Massachusetts, and all per- 
sons were obliged by law to pay for the support of that unless 
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they tiled in a certificate with the town clerk showing that they 
contributed to the*Bnpport of the gospel under some other belief. 
In 1811 the people of Cheshire sent Leland to the Legislature 
to use his influence to obtain religious freedom in Massachusetts, 
and into this contest he entered with his whole heart and soul. 
In his speech before that body he says, '^ Tyranny, Mr. Speaker, 
always speaks the stoie language. The tyrant of Ammon 
would be friendly to Israel if he might put out their right eyes. 
The tyrant on the Nile would let his subjects go free provided 
they would leave their flocks and herds behind. 

"Go serve the Lord, proud Pharaob said, 
But let your flocks and herds be staid ; " 
Qo serve the Lord, says Massachusetts, 
But bow to Baal with your certificates. 
Tou all may worship as you please, 
But parisli priest will have your foes ; 
His preaching is like milk and houey, 
And you shall pay our priest your money. 

'^ The bill has its beauties and its deformities. One prominent 
defect ot the bill is a crooked back ; it makes a low stoop to his 
high mightiness town clerk, to pray for the indulgence of wor- 
shipping Ood ; which is and ought to be guaranteed a natural 
and inalienable right ; not a favor to be asked by the citizen or 
bestowed by the ruler. It lias also a disagreeable squinting ; 
it squints to a purse of money with as much intentness as ever 
a drunkard does at the bottle, or as Eve did at the apple. I 
have never labored hard to support the creed of any religious 
society, but have felt greatly interested that all of them should 
have their rights secured to them beyond the reach of tyrants." 

His feelings regarding slavery may be gathered from the fact 
that during his fourteen years' residence in Virginia, he never 
owned a slave, and from the resolutions offered by him when a 
member of the Baptist General Committee in that state and 
passed by them in 1789, " Resolv-ed, that slavery is a violent 
deprivation of the rights of Nature, and inconsistent with a 
republican government, and we therefore recommend it to our 
brethren to make use of every legal mciisure to extirpate this 
horrid evil from the land." He was ever ready with tongue 
and pen to defend the liberty and rights of his country, as the 
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following exti*act from " RosolntioiiB of the committee of vigi- 
lance and safety of the town of Chesliire" in the war of 1812, 
shows: ^^The said committee be anthorized to watch over the 
pnblic welfare, to deal with the hand of moderation and for- 
bearance toward those who from want of information, may be 
led to acts that they would abhor were they sensible of the true 
state of our country ; but to those who wilfully undertake by 
word or deed to set at defiance the laws and constituted author- 
ities of the United States, whose means of information preclude 
the possibility of acting ignorantly, let the vengeance of the 
committee be dealt in that manner that shall teach them that 
as free men we mean to live, and as free men we mean to die." 
He was somewhat peculiar with regard to the celebration of 
the Lord's supi>er, and always avoided officiating at such times 
if possible. He said he was called only to preach and baptize. 
His eccentricity also showed itself in the peculiar ground he 
took with regard to the Sabbath, claiming no one set day should 
bo kept more holy than another, but that all days should be 
kept alike holy to the Lord. He says, " J3ut as Jesus made a 
custom of entering the synagogue on the Sabbath day I have 
constantly attended public worship on the first day of the week 
for a number of years. When I travel, or live among those 
who keep the seventh day, it pleases me equally well. If this 
day is clothed with a legal establishment to enforce its observ- 
ance it loses its christian character and becomes a tyrant over 



conficieiice." 



Elder Inland composed a number of hymns, and it was often 
his custom as he entered the pulpit to break forth into song. 
Some of them are ordinary, but one, the hymn beginning. 

The day is past and gone, 
The evening shades appear, 

has won for itself a lasting place in church psalmody. 

lie shows the high estimation in which he held women by 
closing a 4th of July address as follows: "Adam was refined 
out of the earth, and the woman was refined out of man, con- 
sequently the w^oman is like a double refined loaf of sugar; the 
farthest removed from clay of any part of creation. Indeed, 
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•0 great is theinflnenoe of wom«n that the imkXMMqf of Adsm, 
the faith of Abraham, the strength of Sampson, the braveiy of 
David, and tlie wisdom of Solomon, bowed before it^ 

He vras a warm friend of James Madison. He often re- 
marked, *' Whenever I was wilh James Madison, whatever the 
oonversation might be, I was alwajs impressed with the oon- 
vietion that I was in the presence of a great man. From an 
intimate acqoaintsnoe with lum I fed satisfied that all the stete 
of Ibssaobosettsfor a bribe wonld not bny a single vote of him. 
A saying of his is fredi in mj memorj, 'It is ridioolons for a 
man to make use of underhand means to oarrj a point, althoogfa 
ho shonld know tiuit tlie point is a good ono. It would Imi doing 
evil that good might oome.' '* 

I have selected the following' letter to flie celebrated Biqitiat 
divine, Spencer Gone, as beet showing his origiualitjr of tlu>uglit 
and expression, and from the foot that it has very rardy ap- 
peared in print : 

''Ohsbhikib, Deo. 10th, 18S6. 
My Oood Brother Gone: 

I, John, who also am your brother and companion in tribu- 
lation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Ohrist, was in 
the city of Albany last August, where I formed a momentary 
acquaintance with yourself and Brother Maclary. The Ohria- 
tian kindness which you and your elect lady expressed at our 
parting, fixed a soft affection in my heart which I wish to in- 
dulge in a letter of friendship. From a septuagenarian, wlioee 
sun is declining on the western hillS| you will not expect eneigy 
of mind, logical argument, coherent reasoning, nor pomp of 
diction, but contrawise, a sickening dose of egotism. You will 
judge best of my health by hearing tliat I breathe in common 
twenty-four times each minute, and my pulse beats three times 
as often, which health and strength I liave employed the sum- 
mer past in travelling and preaching; wliich, by the way, has 
been my constant practice for more than fifty-two years with a 
few'small exceptions. Since the first of June last I liave at- 
tended three Associations, seen eighty-six Baptist preachers, 
and tried to preach eighty-one times. In retrospecting my life 
I do not m/uch reproach myself for not giving myself to tlie 
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work, as far as domestic duties admitted ; bat the lack of divine 
love, little care for the souls of men, weakness in handling the 
word of life, mangling heavenly truths with an unhallowed 
tongue, a proud desire to make God^s stream turn my own mill, 
&c., sink me in the dust, and fill my soul with shame before 
God and man. It has in the course of my ministry been a 
question of no small magnitude, to know how to address a con- 
gregation of sinners, as such, in gospel style. When I turn my 
eyes to the upper book, (the eternal designs of Ood\ I there 
read that God's work is before him, and that he works all things 
according to the counsel of his own will ; thai neither a sparrow 
nor a hair of the head can fall without our lieavenly Father; 
that providence and grace are the agents to execute his purpose. 
But when I look into the lower book^ (the freedom of the hu- 
man will), I find that condemnation is conditional. *' Oh, that 
thou liadst hearkened unto me, then had your fear been as a 
river, seeing ye judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, so 
we turn to the Gentiles." If I do not read and believe the 
upper book 1 impeach the omniscience and wisdom of Jehovah. 
And if I do not likewise read and believe the lower book, I • 
deny the possibility of guilt or blame. I must therefore believe 
both, and when I cannot comprehend I will adore; when I 
cannot read I will spell^ and what I cannot spell out I must 
skip. If the human mind should be so enlarged that it could 
solve every difficulty that has hitherto appeared, that same 
enlargement of thought would enfold a thousand difficulties 
more, so subtle and minute that it never felt the weight before; 
so that there would be no getting through. 

The truth is, sin has ruined men so entirely, that any plan 
that human wisdom could desire or comprehend, would be in- 
competent to save. 

A scheme founded in infinite wisdom is necessary, and if 
founded in infinite wisdom, the wisdom of finite creatures can- 
not comprehend it in all its parts. 

" Tbougli of exact perfection we despair, 
Yet every step to virtue's wortli our care." 

Let the men of God read, study, meditate, consider, pray. 
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and seek after wisdom as for hidden treasure, but when he 
comes to water too deep for his length, let him adore and be 
hnmble. Paul undertook to unfold the knotty question, which 
ever puzzles the world, in the ninth and eleventh cliapters of 
Romans; but before he got through he found the waters so 
high tliat he cried out, ^' O the deptlis ! How remarkable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding outl" Let it be iny 
lot to be a child at the feet of my Master, ever learning of him 
who was meek and lowly of heart; then shall I find rest for 
my soul, and know enough to make me happy. Wiion I was 
young I noticed that old preachers never knew when to leave 
the work, and I confess I am at a loss about it myself. I yet 
carry my eyes in my head, but my sight in my pocket; but if 
some minister was to give mo a friendly hint that I was run 
down in decay it is probable that (like Milton) I should reproach 
liim as an upstart. I yet flatter myself that my performances 
have a little in them which is valuable. So Solomon's triennial 
cargo consisted partly of the precious articles of gold, silver, 
and ivory, and partly of apes and peacocks. It has been a 
rather trying time for Baptist preachers who have travelled and 
labored day and night for the good of souls ; like the mules 
which Agrlaster saw, they have been loaded with figs and feed- 
ing upon thistles. What the new order of missionary friends 
and exertions may do I cannot say. Whether thoro is goodness 
enough in men to be pampered without growing indolent and 
haughty is a question. One thing, however, is certain, viz: the 
captive children wlio lived upon pulse (pottage of peas) were 
fresher, fatter, and ten times better in counsel than the regular 
bred priests in the reahn of Babylon who lived on a royal por- 
tion of meat and wine. 

I have some drawings of mind to visit your city, and see my 
father's children who reside there; but to carry a dim candle 
among so many radiant sons would be rather absurd. Could I, 
like Paul, visit you in the fullness of the gospel of Christ, and 
impart unto you some spiritual gift, I should not hesitate. But 
ah 1 ray leanness, my leanness 1 Call me not Naomi, but call 
me Mara. The prayer that I have been making for more than 
half a century is expressive of my present state — " God be raer- 
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cifal to ine a sinner." I wish my brother that a gracious Gt>d 
may bless yon in soul and body, for time and eternity. And 
may your dear partner in life liave the coarage of Deborah, the 
piety of Hannah, the humility of Mary, the intelligence of 
JPriscilla, and the benevolence of Ph(Bbe. 

Adieu, John Leland. 

Rev. Spencer H. Cone, living in tlie city of regeneration, 
Grace St., Penitent Alley, at the sign of the Cross, next door 
to Glory." 

Often as he walked the country roads with his Bible in a 
small green baize bag on his arm, he would break out into ojac- 
ulatory prayer, and meeting a friend a nod and slight move of 
the hand would be his only greeting, so engrossed would he be 
in the contemplation of heaven and heavenly things. He chose 
for his sermons and essays most peculiar titles, such as " The 
Yankee Spy," " A Little Cake Firet," « Old Theory Exposed," 
" Hawk and Buzzard," " Old Mr. Well's You Can." He was 
a man of great humility, which his success as a minister seemed 
never to overcome. In his old age he writes of a visit to Al- 
bany: "During my stay in Albany, which was five days, I 
was introduced to three governors. My rusticity of manners, 
and the humble rank I fill, make such interviews more painful 
than flattering." 

January 8th, 1841, he preached in North Adams, and after 
service was taken suddenly ill. A physician was soon called, 
who pronounced his condition dangerous. Elder Leland him- 
self felt that it was his final sickness, and thought it useless to 
do much for his recovery. He however consented to do what 
seemed necessary. The symptoms of prepneumonia developed, 
and he gradually failed. He was conscious of his situation and 
said he " was ready to go." Being asked shortly before he died 
what were his views of the future, he exclaimed, with both 
hands uplifted, and a radiant smile never to be forgotten, "My 
prospects of heaven are dear." At eleven o'clock p. m., Jan. 
14th, his spirit joyfully took its flight to the presence of the 
Master he had so long and faithfully loved and served. He 
was buried in the cemetery at Cheshire Jan. ITtli, and although 
but one of his children stood by his grave it was surrounded by 
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a weeping throng from the whole country sidei eager to pay 
the last tribute of reverential affection to their aged friend and 
teacher. 

NoTB.— For the material oompriied in this article I am faidebted to ** life and Worka 
of Leland, " by Mlas L. F. Green, and to penonal reooUeotlons of Mra. H. J. Incalla, 
and Dr. and Mrt. L. J. Dole of Cheshtre. 
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THE HISTORY, METHODS, AND PURPOSES OF 

THE BERKSHIRE ATHEN^UM. 



In 1871 tlie trustees of the Berkshire Athenceum were incor- 
porated " for the purpose of establishing and maintaining in the 
town of Pittsfield an institution to aid in promoting education, 
culture and refinement, and diffusing knowledge by means of a 
library, reading-room, lectures, museums and cabinets of art, 
and of historical and natural curiosities." From the date of its 
organization the Athenaeum has been steadily growing along 
the lines indicated in its charter, until to-day it may fairly claim 
to be the literary, historical, and artistic centre of the county. 

The quarterly meetings of the Berkshire Historical and Sci- 
entific Society are held here, and a museum of local antiquities 
is crowded with interesting, rare and valuable mementoes of 
the past. Here are household implements and furniture, illus- 
trative of New England life in the previous century; arms and 
military insignia of the Revolutionary times; Indian relics; 
unifonns, arms, and currency used during the Civil War; and 
many documents bearing on topics of local history. Among 
the more interesting objects of modern date is the desk upon 
which Hawthorne wrote romances during his stay in Lenox. 

. In' the museum of the Athenaeum there are also valuable 
collections in the various departments of natural history, includ- 
ing, particularly, local minerals and rocks. The latest addition 
to this department is a collection of borings from an artesian 
well in Pittsfield, exhibiting the character of the strata of rock 
to a depth of nearly eight hundred feet, and verifying Professor 
Dana's statement that Berkshire County is over layers of lime- 
stone, from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet thick. 

The art gallery occupies the main room on the second floor, 
and contains a series of excellent casts which represent the finest 
sculpture of Greece and Rome, and a marble statue of Rebecca, 
by Benzoni, presented by Mrs. Mary M. Clapp in 1884; while 
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upon the walls there are paintings and photographs which, 
though as yet limited in number, are of a high degree of merit, 
the latest addition being a fine copy of Raphael's Sistine Ma- 
donna, by Bardi. The museum and art gallery attract lai^ 
numbers of visitors, and young artists are sometimes soon 
copying the faultless lines of the ancient models. 

On the ground floor, besides a spacious room in which the 
meetings of the board of trustees are held, there are two read- 
ing-rooms, a reference Ubrary aod the circulating Ubrary, offices, 
and lavatories. In the larger of the reading-rooms are to be 
found the leading daily newspapers of New York, Boston, 
Albany, and Springfield, and all our city and county papers. 
This room is constantly filled by readers. In the smaller room 
are the magazines, and the leading literary and scientific peri- 
odicals of this country and England. The reference-room con- 
tains a large number of unusually well-selected volumes, among 
which, after the sets of all the standard cydopcedias, dictioua- 
ries, gazetteers, and atlases, may be particularly noted the superb 
work of Luigi Oanina, upon the edifices of ancient Itomo. This 
work, in six elephant folio volumes, is printed on hand-made 
paper, contains a multitude of fine engravings, and is invaluable 
to the student of architecture or Boman history. It is valued 
at five hundred dollars, and is the gift of Mr. Franklin E. Tay- 
lor of New Y6rk. By its side, and no unworthy companion, is 
^' Picturesque Australasia," recently presented to the Athenaaum 
by Z. 0. Ilenne, Esq., of Sidney, Australia. The library con- 
tains complete, sets of nearly all the leading magazines, '^ Har- 
per's Monthly," " Atlantic," " LittelPs Living Age," " Scribner," 
"Century," etc., to which "Poole's Index" furnishes a ready 
key. This reference-room is usually filled by a company of 
students who make it their laboratory. Pupils of the public 
schools are encouraged to make daily use of its shelves, in order 
to broaden their conceptions of language, literature, and science ; 
and the librarian, with his assistants, aims to make it, and indeed 
every department of the Athenaeum, a true seminary of learn- 
ing, rather than a confused store-house of paper and print. 

One large room on the second floor is used as a lecture-room. 
In this are held the meetings of the Historical Society already 
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noted; and the meeting of the Wednesday Morning Olub, 
which, under the care of Miss Anna L Dawee, daughter of 
Senator H. L. Dawes, is widely known as one of the most suc- 
cessful literai'y societies organized by tlie women of America. 
The walls of this room are hidden by large cases containing 
nearly 3,000 volumes of United States public documents, ob- 
tained mainly through the influence of Mr. Dawes ; a complete 
set of the " American Arcliives," presented by the late Hon. 
Thomas Allen ; and of several hundred volumes from the li- 
brary of the late Hon. Julius Rockwell, recently presented by 
his son, Robert 0. Rockwell. The Athenaeum has one of 
the most complete collections of government publications in 
Massachusetts. 

The newspaper department of the Athenaeum is peculiarly 
rich. There ai-c hero files of the " New York Tribune,' and 
" Harper's Weekly," presented by George P. Briggs, Esq., and 
covering many yeare of the nation's history ; a complete file of 
the " Pittsfield Sun," from 1800 to 1872, given by Mr. Phineas 
Allen, and since 1873 continued without an interruption 
to date; files of other county papers, extensive, though less 
complete ; a file of the " Boston Daily Advertiser," covering 
more than eighty years, and secured mainly through the influ- 
ence of Hon. James M. Barker; and more than a hundred 
bound volumes of miscellaneous newspapers, whose dates range 
from the present time back into the previous century. Besides 
these, the Athenneum has gathered from various sources such a 
collection of manuscripts and documents that it has become a 
mine of wealth for the original student of Massachusetts history, 
and is frequently sought by scliolai's frotn distant cities, who 
find here what they have vainly sought in many larger and older 
institutions. 

In this connection must be mentioned a collection of nearly 
3,000 valuable pamphlets, many of them unique, and all bound, 
provided witli tables of contents, and catalogued, so as to be 
immediately accessible. Very few, if any, other libraries can 
show the student so readily what he may expect to find amid 
the innumerable pages of pamphlet literature with which their 
shelves, or their attics, arc too frequently merely encumbered. 
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One department of the library is devoted to MassachusettB 
histories ; and, besides several hundred volumes of State docu- 
ments, including the rare reports of die Adjutant-Generals, it 
has made a good beginning in the purchase of town and county 
histories. It has also a complete set of the ^^ New England 
Genealogical RegiBter," a nearly complete set of the proceed- 
ings and collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
full sets of the proceedings of the Worcester Society of An- 
tiquity, records of Massachusetts, Plymouth Colony records, 
and Boston records. 

The circulating library contains some 15,000 carefully chosen 
volumes, with an annual circulation of 85,000 volumes. The 
system of classification, and the methods of cataloguing and 
delivery are modeled substantially on those of the Boston Pab- 
lie Library, with such modifications as the difference in tlio 
circumstances of the two institutions suggests. The total num- 
ber of cards issued to date is 6,966. About four hundred now 
readers are added to the list each year. 

The library is free to all residents of Pittsfield, although cards 
for drawing books are not issued to children under fifteen years 
of age, unless they are vouched for by their parents or guar- 
dians. Those who draw books usually make their selections 
from the printed catalogue, the latest edition of which was 
published in 1888. The trustees design to issue supplementary 
catalogues once in five years ; and in the interim supplementary 
lists are published in the daily paper, and are also fastened in 
alphabetical order upon the blank leaves of interleaved cata- 
logues. The library is not yet large enough, in the opinion of 
its managers, to require a card catalogue. While most readers 
make their selections from the catalogues, the freest possible 
access ia granted to the shelves ; and this favor is highly esteemed 
by all students, ^because, as the books are grouped carefully to- 
gether under a well-studied system of classification, selections 
and references can often be more easily, quickly, and intelli- 
gently made in the alcoves, than at the desk. No confusion or 
loss has resulted from this plan. 

The germ of the Berksliire Athenaeum is found in the Pitts- 
field Library Association of 1850. This institution after a few 
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years showed signs of weakness, but was strengthened by a gift 
of $500 from James M. Beebe of Boston. At a later date im- 
portant contributions to its funds were made by Hon. Thomas 
F. Phmkett of Pittsfield, a far-seeing and philantliropic gentle- 
man, who considered the interests of the public library insepa- 
rable from those of the town. It was almost wholly owing to 
his continued support that the libiary maintained its existence 
and grew in v^lue, until in 1872 it contained more than 4,000 
volumes, which constituted the nucleus of the present Athen©- 
um Library. The Pittsfield Library Association was a private 
corporation, with a charge of five dollars a share, subject to an 
annual tax of one dollar. Non-shareholders obtained the use 
of the libmry by paying two dollars a year. Many of the 
friends of the library long hoped for a more permanent cstab. 
lishmcnt, and dcsii-ed to make it free. Among the foremost of 
these were Hon. Thomas Allen, then president of the institu- 
tion, Hon. Thomas F. Plnnkett, and Calvin Martin, Esq.; and, 
to further their design, these gentlemen contributed, Mr. Martin 
$5,000 and Messrs. Allen and Phmkett $1,900 each, toward 
the purchase of the old Agricultural bank building. In 1870 
Mr. Allen fitted up thift hnikling, at a cost of $900, and the 
library was removed to it, and its natne changed to the Berk- 
shire Atheniijum. 

In anticipation of this action, the Legislature had in 1869 
authorized the tnistees of the Berkshire Medical College to sell 
its real cst'itc, and divide the income from the proceeds annu- 
ally between the Athenaium and the Young Men's Association, 
until the broader institution should be organized. Four thou- 
sand, four hundred dollars was now paid over under this law ; 
and the Athenreum received also the library, cabinets, and other 
personal property of the Medical College. In 1872 Mr. Phine- 
liiu? Allen, proprietor of the "Pittsfield Sun," died childless, 
lc«ivin^ an est^itc valued at more than $70,000, and making the 
Atlicna^.uni his residuary legatee, after the payment of certain 
Icgacios and annuities. The property remaining after the pay. 
mcut of the legacies is now estimated at $60,000. In Decem- 
ber, 1873, Hon. Thomas Allen offered to erect a building costing 
not more than $50,000, provided a fund suflicient to insure its 
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permanent support were secured, and the site freed from mort- 
gage and suitably enlarged. These conditions were mot at a 
cost of $24,000, which was paid by the town ; and the lot of the 
Athenffium acquired a frontage of one hundred and forty-four 
feet, with a depth of ninety-one feet six inches. The town also 
contracted to pay the Athenseum $2,000 (afterward increased 
to $8,000) a year, on condition that Mr. Allen should erect the 
proposed building, and that the Athenadum maintain a library 
free to all inhabitants of Fittsfield. The library had already 
been made free, and the new building, of native blue limestone 
and polished granite, was completed in 1874. Subsocinently 
Mrs. Elizalieth 0. Olapp gave $5,000 to the library, and Mr. 
Bradford Allen bequeathed an equal sum to the trustees for the 
benefit of the Athenaeum. The property of the Athenceutn 
may now be estimated at $200,000. Its walls are adorned by 
many engravings, photographs and paintings, notably portraits 
of its benefactors, Mr. Phinehas Allen and Mr. Calvin Martiii, 
and of Governor Briggs, Gen. William Francis Bartlett, and 
Bev. John Todd. There are also several excellent busts in 
marble, among which must be noted that of Hon. Thomas Allen 
and Hon. Thomas F. Plunkett, whose invaluable services to the 
Athena3nm have been mentioned ; Gen. William Francis Bart- 
lett. Prof. Louis Agassiz, and a marble medallion of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. One of the recent gifts is a valuable and 
beautiful clock, presented by the Wednesday Morning Club. 

The board of trustees as first organized were Thomas Allen, 
Ensign H. Kellogg, Tlioinas Colt, George Y. Learned, Edward 
S. Francis, John Todd, Henry L. Dawes, Edwin Clapp, William 
R. Plunkett, William F. Bartlett, and James M. Barker. John 
Todd died in 1873, William Francis Bartlett in 1876, and 
Thomas Colt in 1876. Their places were filled by Charles V. 
Spear, Frank E. Kernochan, and Morris Schaff. Charles V. 
Spear has since rcinoved from town. Thomas Allen and En- 
sign H. Kellogg died in 1882, Edwin Clapp and Francis E. 
Kernochan in 1884; and their places have been filled by Henry 
W. Taft, William Russell Allen, Henry M. J'eii-son, WiHiam 
M. Mercer, and Walter Cutting. For sixteen yeai-s the office of 
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librarian and cnrator was ably filled by Edgar G. Habbel, who 
was succeeded in 1888 by Harlan H. Ballard. 

Mr. Felix Trainer has been the trusted janitor of the Athe- 
nfenm since it was opened in 1876. Mr. Edward Tobey has 
for several years been of great service as firet assistant to the 
librarian, and Miss Harriet Wilson has during the past year, 
1890, rendered equal aid as second assistant. 

I have given a general account of the history and present 
condition and equipment of the Berkshire AthenaBum ; it remains 
to consider the methods by which its officers are endeavoring to 
carry out the high purposes of its founders, so that it may "aid 
in promoting education, culture, and refinement," and in " dif- 
fusing knowledge." 

The building itself, with its beautiful proportions, its harmo- 
nious coloring, its spacious rooms, and its tasteful appointments 
is a constant though silent minister of refinement. 

Ycare ago, when first opened, it was thought necessary to 
have everywhere prominently displayed notices directing the 
public behavior. As one entered its sculptured poi*tals he was 
confronted with a request to remove his hat ; as he passed into 
the reading-room, he ran against a caution to refrain from loud 
talking and other unseemly conduct, and in no part of the 
building could he escape some obtrusive reminder that the 
managers of the Athenjeum entertained a too well grounded 
apprehension that the privileges of the institution were in dan- 
ger of abuse. Within a year or two these notices have been 
quietly removed, or relegated to positions of obscurity ; and the 
demeanor of the public within these walls has been marked by 
dignity and good order. There seems now to be something in 
the quiet atmosphere of the Library which is a more effectual 
restraint upon vulgarity than remonstrance or cautionary 
placard . 

The works of art too undoubtedly exercise an influ^ence in 
the direction of culture. In the presence of these figures of 
ideal manhood, and womanhood, and more particularly before 
that inimitable conception of Divinity incarnate which Raphael 
gave to the world in a moment of inspiration, the most confi- 
dent spirit may well feel abashed, and a sense of reverence 
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steals into the most thoughtless heart. The trustees of the 
Athensenm have rendered the county a signal service in ex- 
cluding from the art gallery every work which is not of ex- 
ceptional merit. This high standard will undoubtedly be main- 
tained. 

Besides the mysterious influence of beauty and high concep- 
tion to which I have referred, the art gallery serves a more 
ap^rently practical purpose in furnishing models for art Btn- 
dents, one or more of whom may now and then be seen with 
pencil or brush copying the lines fixed beyond modem attain- 
ment by the masters of ancient days. 

Much more might be done in this direction than has yet been 
done. Teachers in our schools might well bring their classes 
hither at stated times, and give them instruction illustrated by 
our casts and paintings, and doubtless as the collection increases, 
and as a taste for art develops in the county this opportunity 
will be more and more appreciated. The presence in a com- 
munity of a well appointed gallery of art is a continual protest 
against all extravagances of style in dress and manner. Tawdry 
coiffures become particularly grotesque beside the fillets of 
Minerva ; and an excellent cure for foppishness might be found 
if we could cause the fop to stand beside Apollo, and consult a 
speculum. 

A museum is a means of diffusing knowledge; our maseuin 
consisting partly of specimens of natural history and partly of 
historical relics has much to teach the student of the past 
achievements of Berkshire and of its present resources. 

The relics of the Revolutionary war and of the late Civil war 
are eloquent of patriotism and sacrifice; the rude household 
implements and utensils of a hundred years ago speak to us of 
that toil, economy, patience, and self-denial by which our nation 
was upbuilt. It may be that the majority of the thousands who 
look upon these memorials from year to year, are largely moved 
by transient curiosity, yet even upon the idlest the lesson of 
love of their native land cannot wholly be lost. The educa- 
tional value of this department of the Athenaeum will be vastly 
increased when the future shall bring room for the proper clas- 
sification and display of the collection. The day will come, we 
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tnist, when onr cabinets will exhibit all the products of the 
comity arranged in dne order, accnrately labeled, not only 
with the name of each specimen, but also with the place from 
which it came, and the date of its discovery. 

The cliicf purpose of sncli a museuin wo conceive to l>o not 
to serve as a general curiosity-shop, but as a carefully planned 
exhibit of the plants, animals, and mineral products of the 
immediate vicinity. There should also be smaller working 
collections of type-specimens, illustrating the modem classifica- 
tion of natural objects, and these should be arranged in cases 
not only convenient for inspection, but so designed that they 
may be taken home for study, being drawn by the public just 
as books are drawn from the library. Such specimens of nat- 
ural history as require the caution "Hands off," must be classi- 
fied among the higher orders of bric-a-hrao. 

After all, the chief interest of the Athenffium centers in its 
library, which has already been described. Some features of 
this department, however, deserve special attention ; and first 
the collection of public documents. Unhappily this, one of the 
most valuable, useful, and interesting of our treasures, is neither 
understood nor appreciated by the public. It is only a few 
weeks, indeed, since one of our leading city papers referred in 
a sarcastic tone to "the countless volumes of dreary congres- 
sional proceedings," and the dust on these priceless volnmes is 
rarely disturbed save by the hand of some man of distinguished 
ability and understanding. Yet here is contained the only full 
and accurate history of the United States of America; within 
these monotonous bindings is hidden the wisdom of America's 
greatest statesmen, and the eloquence of her most illustrious 
orators. It is quite true that a man does not wish to sit down 
and read the doings of Congress through as he would a work 
of fiction, but they are no more "dreary" on that account than 
a gazetteer or dictionary. When public documents are proinis- 
cuouely piled together with no attempt at classification, as is too 
often the case, the ordinary reader is easily confused, and finds 
any special article with difticult}^ but when, as in our library, 
all the volumes are carefully arranged in strict chronological 
order, and also by their topics, and when they are provided 
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with a, general index biic)i ns we poseoss, tlicir coiiteate bocoiiio 
nearly aa acceaeible a» the articles in an onGyclo{>e()ia. 

Nor ai'e all of tlieae docnincnte merely tlie records of con- 
gressional action. Many of tlieni ara full of stories of en- 
plorution and adventure, containing tho racords of the first 
invasion of tho wildornuss by man, and gra|>hic accounts of tho 
appoaranco, customs, and life of the various ludian trilios which 
once hnnted and fialujd whara we now read and write. Most 
of the works of this claas are filled with lieantifnl and 
costly pictures, engravings on wood and steel, photographs, and 
photographic reitroductions, and hundrcMls of rare illnetrations 
in color by maetcr hands. One reason that these books arc 
undervalued is to be found in their uniform "binding, another 
in the very fact we have so large a collection of them. 

If I were to select ti>-day some one of a thousand volnmos 1 
could name, have it lM>und in turkey or levant morocco, bring 
it down to tho tiihio of the reading-room and invito tlie local 
reporters to inspect it as a new acquisition to the Athenaium, 
tho next day's pajier would contain an account of it couched id 
terms of high encomium if not of pleased astonishment. To- 
morrow I might Bulect another with a like result, and so on for 
a year or two, and each time there would easily be elicited 
a notice congratulating the Library on its good fortune, and 
commending each new volnme to the atteotion of the reading 
public. It is only because onr philanthropic Senator, Mr. Dawee 
has secured so nnaBoally generous a grant of these books to 
Pittsfiold, and because their plain leather backs do not appeal 
enticingly to the eye, that they have come to be regarded as 
" dreary." 

Yet, even anapprectated by the many as tliey hitherto have 
been, their usefulness has not been slight. Onr students know 
their value and understand how to bring it forth, and often on 
some great occasion in the history of tho town, when the duty 
of public speech has been intnistcd to one or other of our most 
honored citizens, their storehouse of knowledge has been tapped, 
and streams of wisdom and eloquence have flowed out through 
living lipe to instruct and delight a multitude that stopped not 
to trace tho grateful current to its source. 
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PAMTHLBTS. 

The BcrkBhiro Athcnseum is perhaps the first public libmry 
wliich iias made its }mm])hlet literature easily available. The 
entire collect] on of about 3000 has been closely classified, and 
bound in sets by a special means devised by the writer, whereby 
a pamplilet may readily be added to or taken from any volume 
at pleasure. These volumes, about 300 in number, have been 
provided with tables of contents, and each individual pamphlet 
has been catalogued under its title and author, and in many 
cases under its subject, also. The principle followed is that a 
pamphlet is as truly a book as any other, and should receive 
precisely the same treatment. It is only when this class of 
literature luis been thus arranged and catalogued that its value 
becomes apparent. We have 134 volumes of pamphlets relating 
exclusively to Masstichusetts ; 81 to Berkshire County, and 38 
to Pittsfield. 

Among the more interesting of the Massachusetts pamphlets, 
are five volumes relating to our railroads, two concerning the 
Hoosac Tunnel, a set of State Election Sermons covering with 
some omissions the period of an hundred years. Governor's 
Addresses, Reports of Prisons, Hospitals and Asylums, and a 
large number of addresses delivered on occasions of special his- 
toric interest, such as the death of Washington, the fall of 
Hamilton, the war of 1812, the anti-slavery crisis, and many 
more. 

Among HurkHliiro panipliletK are the town and school reports 
of tlie several townships ; a collection of the addresses — unfor- 
tunately not complete — delivered at onr Agricultural fairs since 
1811, and bearing the names of scores of Berkshire's foremost 
men. Among them I note at random Elkanah Watson, the 
founder of the society in 1811, Theodore Sedgwick, Alexaudec 
Hyde, John Basconi, Arthur Latham Perry, George N. Briggs, 
William Walker, Henry W. Bishop, Sanford Tenney, E. W. B. 
Canning, Richard Goodman, James D. Colt, Orville Dewey, 
Henry L. Dawes. Much of the intellectual history of Berk- 
shire is connected with these names. 

We have nearly 100 volumes of pamphlets relating exclu- 
sively to Williams College, containing besides sets of catalogues. 
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necrological lists, and annual reports, a nearly complete set of 
Dr. Hopkins' Baccalaureate sermons, and most of his special 
addresses; volumes of the old Williams miscellany, and Adelplii, 
and the later Quarterly; sermons by President Ebenezer Fitch, 
Pi*esident Edwurd Dorr Griffln, including, with others, his 
farewell sermon at Newark in 1809, his sermon at the dedica- 
tion of the new chapel in 1828, and two manuscript sermons 
dated 1807 and 1814; a series of addresses and sermons by 
Professor Albert Hopkins, beginning with his address on the 
opening of the observatory in 1838; and various memorial ad- 
dresses and sermons. 

It was wliile arranging and cataloguing these sets of pamph- 
lets that a sense of their great value and of the importance of 
their preservation induced me to publish the following ^short 
appeal to the public, which I insert here in order to make it a 
continual plea to the good people of Berkshire not to allow tli§ 
records of their local achievements to be lost. 

'^ ATTICS AND THE ATUBNiBUM. 

^^The AthenoQum takes its name from Athens, the famons 
literary centre of Ancient Greece. That city again was named 
from Athene, the Goddess of Wisdom. Now Athens was the 
capital of Attica, and from the brightness of its glory all Attica 
became illustrious. The phrases '' Attic wit," " Attic salt," 
''Attic faith," "Attic style," are still suggestive of the pui*est, 
the most refined. 

"In architecture the Attic is a low story erected over an order 
of arcliitecture to finish the upper part of a building. It is so 
called because supposed to have been first used in Attica. 
From this the word has come into popular use as signifying 
much the same thing as garret, though the latter word has a 
military rather than an artistic origin, being derived from an 
old French word signifying to watch or guard, and dating back 
to an epoch when the upper stories of houses were used as bat- 
tlements. 

" It will now be plain that there is a close connection at least 
etymologically, between attics and the Athensbum ; the name 
of the one being derived from the city which crowned the 
country whose name the other wears. 
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^^ It is time tbat the old debt which Attica owes Athens be 
repaid. The attics most do something for the Athensam. 

^'The purpose of this somewhat fanciful introduction is to lead 
the good people of Pittsfield and vicinity to search their attics 
for copies of old pamphlets, papers, sermons, books, and other 
literary " rubbish," and to send whatever they find to the Athe- 
nsBum. This would be done by everybody if the value of such 
out of the way material were understood. Scattered about and 
neglected, these miscellaneous pamphlets are not worth the dust 
that settles on them ; but collected in complete sets, carefully 
classified, indexed, bound, and catalogued, they* rank with the 
chief treasures of the historical student. No printed or manu- 
script scrap relating even remotely to matters of local interest 
should be tlirown away or neglected, until some competent 
student has had the chance of seeing it. If the ** garrets" of 
Pittsfield (which are not now places of military defence, but 
repositories which guard property in a more peaceful way) 
could be examined, they would be found to be true "Attics," 
not merely in an architectural sense, but by virtue of their 
accumulated stores of wit and wisdom. 

"Nearly three hundred pamphlets have been received in 
response to this appeal, and we hope for hundreds more. 

THE ATHEN^UM AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Amon^ the most constant and most welcome readers in our 
library arc the pupils of our public schools. It has been our 
aim to make the Athenseum supplement and broaden the work 
of the schools. To this end teachers are allowed to draw books 
more freely than others, and in special cases small sub-libraries 
are sent to the school during the time that some special study 
is prominently before the minds of the pupils. 

Teachers are encouraged to send their scholars to the library ^ 
and particularly to the reference-room, whenever they wish 
them to look up particular topics more, fully than can be done 
from the text-book alone. 

Nearly every day this department of the AthenaBum is 
thronged by numbers of industrious sudonts, whom it is always 
a pleasure to guide, and who learn not merely the particular 
facts of which they are in search, but the far more valuable 
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lesson of the way to nso books, and tlio method of finding in- 
formation from tb^m. It is Worth a great deal to a young 
student to become familiar with the use of a dictionary, cyclo- 
pedia, atlas, gazetteer, catalogue, and index. ' 

In its relations to the general public the Berkshire Athenseum 
does not differ materially from other free libraries. There is 
less "red tape" here than in any other library I know of, and 
the time and trouble involved in selecting and drawing books 
is reduced to the minimum. A citizen of Pittsfield can use 
this library with very nearly the same freedom, and in very 
nearly the same manner, that he would if it were his private 
library. 

Groat pains is taken to enable the public to become acquainted 
with the contents of the library. Lists of additions are pub- 
lished in the daily papers; important titles are written from 
time to time upon our large black-board ; bulletins are issued) 
and inserted in our catalogues ; on special occasions, as for ex- 
ample, when one of our literary societies is to hold a discussion, 
lists of the works we have bearing upon the topic are made out 
and printed. By all these methods the people are coming more 
and more to appreciate what treasures of knowledge and fancy 
are hidden here, and from this miscellaneous mental menu they 
are learning, we trust, to distinguish and to choose the bettor, 
if not the best. 
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AIR CURRENTS. 



The Bummer of 1876 was remarkable for its unusual heat, 
light, foggy clouds, especially when accompanied with light- 
ning. In keeping the different currents of air, I found almost 
the whole season there were two or more currents, moving 
most of the time very slowly ; the ground current more variable 
dian the middle, or upper current: it moved much of the timo 
from a little north of west, and was very light. The middle 
current was nearly northwest, and did not occupy but a few 
hours in a day, or from eleven A. M, to five or six P. M., 
and three evenings it continued till eight or nine P. M. This 
action of cold air running between the ground and upper cur- 
rent, cut out the gases tliat carry water, and loft a clear space 
from one to three thousand feet deep. The upper current 
moved from southwest, and kept the cold zone very high, so 
that the cold air that held water in vapor was very deep; the 
¥ clear space cut out by this cold middle current seemed to act 
as a mirror to reflect this vapor in the upper current, and on 
each of these three evenings we had the zodiac light; the deeper 
the upper current that carried these gases was, the longer the 
light remained. This moving of the upper current from south- 
west almost the whole season, was the cause of the great and 
continued heat of the season. 

During part of two days in June the air all moved from 
north of west, though only in unison about thirty hours, and 
with light wind, moving slowly ; on neither of these days did 
the thermometer rise above seventy, and it was as low as fifty- 
four on the morning of the 22d of June. July 24th, we had 
twenty hours of the air all moving from northwest, in unison, 
very slowly, thermometer at 57, 69, and 67. July 26th, north- 
west, very slow, little rain at evening, one one-hundredth of an 
inch, thermometer 55, 67, and 53. July 26th, wind west- 
northwest, slower above, thermometer 52, 68, and 67. These 
three days in July were the only three days in the month that 
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the temperature did not rise above seventy degrees. There 
were eight days on which the thermometier stood from 70 to 80 ; 
there were fifteen days on which it marked from 80 to 90; 
while there were but five days on which it stood from 90 to 
100. In the month of August we had three days during which 
the air all moved a large part of the time, from north of west, 
in unFson, the 20th being the coldest ; thermometer 42, 60, and 
56. On the 26th, 27th, and 28th, the thermometer did not rise 
to 70. Two of these days it was as high as 69, on the other, 
68 ; most of the time these three days, the wind was northwest, 
with the upper current moving slower than the under; most 
of the time with the weather warm and dry till the 10th of 
September, the action of currents continuing the same as 
through the summer. We had in August eight days on which 
the thermometer was between 70 and 80 degrees, 17 between 
80 and 90 degrees, and five between 90 and 100 degrees ; the 
highest being on August 12th, 96 degrees. On the 20th of 
July we had a very singular thunder shower. We had a fresh 
southeast to south wind a}l day, the atmosphere was filled very 
full and deep with water, we had had thirteen days with the 
thermometer ranging between 80 and 96 degrees, a large part 
of the day-time, so that, perhaps not once in a lifetime in this 
latitude, is the atmosphere so thoroughly fitted for a hard 
storm as on that day. About four o'clock, P. M., a middle 
current of air commenced to move from northwest, with the 
under current running fresh from the southeast, so that, to the 
eye of one not a student in the effect of different currents, the 
scene was most threatening; but our kind Creator's hand, that 
works tlie almost continued miracle of keeping two or three 
currents of air moving in bo flexible a substance as our atmos- 
pliere, was seen to protect and save us ; for a deep, warm, and 
dry southwest upper current moved over the cloud, and the 
water condensed to cloud by tlie cold middle current was taken 
up, and changed back to vapor, almost as fast as it was con- 
densed by the middle current. This protecting action of the 
upper current continued through the night, and till seven o'clock 
the next morning, so that in the whole night's rain we had but 
one inch and 11-100 of waterfall. From June 10th to Sep- 
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teinber 10th, we had but six days that the atmosphere moved 
in one direction at the same time, and daring more than one- 
half of those six days, the upper current moved slower than the 
ground current did; which I find protects us nearly as well 
from the cold tliat engulfs us, as the two currents moving in 
different directions does. The temperature was higher in the 
valleys, than on* this mountain, at midday. The season was so 
unexceptionally warm, I thought a short sketch, yni\\ an ac- 
count of the currents tliat made it, might perhaps be interesting 
to some that may come after us. It is therefore respectfully 
submitted. 
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OOL. JOHN BROWN. 



Berkshire, too, has its heroes ; some, indeed, of national f ame, 
more of the numerous class whose services, thongh humbler, 
are not less important in the founding and rearing of civil in- 
stitutions. The trumpet of fame is often sonorous Mrith names 
and deeds which, for real worth, cannot compare with others 
whose quiet merit has, for various reasons, scarcely secured a 
toot upon that capricious instrument 

In our exchange from monarchical to republican rule, Berk- 
shire was noted for the principle, rather than the impulse that 
controlled her action. The revolutionary violence which char- 
acterized many of the doings of our sea-board citizens, was 
known in our county only to be deprecated. The resbtance of 
the dwellers in this section of the Bay State to British aggres- 
sion was based on the natural instinct for freedom, fortified by 
intelligent study on the part of her leading men, of the best 
thoughts of philanthropists, and of political rights of man. I 
know of no more eminent example of a natural, shrewd, con- 
sistent, unflinching, reasonable republican, tlian of justly famed 
** Parson Allen " of this town. I opine he had more to do with 
the direction of public sentiment and the settlement of civic 
institutions in this portion of our state than any other contem- 
porary patriot in the county — aye, than many of them com- 
bined. 

Among other remarkable men of Revolutionary time in 
Berkshire, was the subject of this monograph — Colonel John 
Brown. In fulfilling the duty alloted me, it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge my debt for data so exhaustively obtained and 
deftly woven into the able history of Pittsfield by J. E. A. 
Smith, Esq. The thoroughness and fidelity of the work prompts 
my belief that the other towns of our county could scarcely do 
a better thing for posterity, than to invite him to a similar rum- 
mage of their archives with corresponding results. 
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A resume of the principal events of the life ol Ool. Brown — . 
on some of which I propose briefly to comment — ^is as follows : 
Born in Sandisfield Oqt. 19, 1744 ; was graduated at Yale 1771 ; 
studied law in Providence, B. I.; was king's attorney at Oaghn- 
awaga, N. Y., and thence came to Pittsfield in 1773, for the 
practice of his profession; was one of the delegates from this 
town to the first county convention at Btockbridge in 1774, 
and on the committee to draft those remarkable non-intercourse 
resolutions — the earliest public remonstrance against the acts of 
Great Britain in Western Massachusetts — which emanated 
from tliat body. Was confidential correspondent thereafter 
with Warren, Samuel Adams and other patriots in the eastern 
part of the State. Delegate from Pittsfield to the Provincial 
Congress in 1775; one of the arbitrators chosen to act in place 
of the Courts of General Sessions and Common Pleas, which 
were suppressed in Berkshire; and simultaneously commenced 
his military career as ensign in one of the train bands of the 
town. Was one of the committee appointed by Massachusetts 
to obtain intelligence from, and establish an understanding 
with, Canada, with regard to a united resistance of the mother 
country ; and was the member of the committee delegated to 
visit that province. During his absence on the commission, was 
the first to suggest and urge the capture of Ticonderoga. Was 
among the daring few who performed the exploit, entering the 
fortress in tlie van, sword in hand, and was appointed to carry 
the tidings to the Continental Congress. Was placed in com- 
mand of tlie first American flotilla on Lake Champlain, and a 
second time penetrated Canada in disguise, obtaining valuable 
information at great personal danger. Early became the confi- 
dant and adviser of Gen. Montgomery, and as a precursor of 
the invasion of Canada by that officer, led the first detachment 
to Chamblee; cut off communication between St. Johns and the 
interior, and made important captures of prisoners and supplies. 
Again, in conjunction with Ethan Allen, seized a quantity of 
stores intended for the Indians, and met with other successes. 
Shortly after effected another brilliant nocturnal dash, like the 
Ticonderoga enterprise, upon Fort Chamblee, which resulted in 
its capture, with one major, three lieutenants, a commissary and 
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a surgeon, 83 non-commissioned officers and privates, and a 
large amount of arms, ammunition and military stores, among 
the latter six tons of gunpowder, an article of sore need in the 
American army. A letter to Gton. Schuyler from Montgomery, 
eulogizing Brown, manifested the writer's appreciation of -the 
value of this transaction, which was shortly followed bythe 
surrender of St. Johns. Schuyler officially informed Oongrees 
that " Major Brown had certainly, during the last year, done 
extraordinary services." Five other officers of the Northern 
army certified that '^ Major Brown was the most active man in 
the army, being employed in the beginning of the campaign in 
long, tedious scouts, and in the latter part, before the army 
with a detachment, he was scarcely off duty, day or night, dur- 
ing the campaign." He led the nearest outpost to the enemy 
at the siege of Quebec. In the spring of '77, once more in 
Pittsfield, acting as one of the town's committee to deal with 
the Tories of the locality. His penetration of the treasonable 
designs of Arnold, dating from his earliest acquaintance with 
him on the Canadian frontier in '75 — of which more anon. 
His manly protest against the latter^s machinations to prevent 
his (Brown's) deserved military promotion, but his nobly con- 
tinued service of his country notwithstanding. His splendid 
dash upon Burgoyne's rear after the battles of Bemus' Heights 
and Stillwater, captured all his outposts as far as Ticonderoga, 
an armed brig, several gun-boats, 200 bateaux, 300 of the 
enemy, with five cannon and a quantity of fire-arms, and the 
release of 100 American prisoners — ^all involving on his part 
the loss of only nine men. His rally of his Berksliire regiment 
on the alarm of the raid of Sir John Johnson down the Mo- 
hawk valley in 1780, and his death at Stone Arabia, in battle, 
Oct. 19 of that year, his 36th birthday. 

These are, summarily, the main incidents in the busy life of 
Col. Brown, which, with many minor details, have been related 
in Mr. Smith's History of Pittsfield. The permanence of their 
record there bars the necessity of more than a mention in this 
paper, and their use as texts on which to hang brief comments 
upon the diameter of the subject of this memoir. 

And from them I note, first, the indomitable energy of the 
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man. There are some men for whom quiet is a penance and 
idleness a pnrgatorj. Weariness is to them what conscience 
was to Napoleon — an unknown quantity in their experience or 
tlieir vocabulary. Activity is a law — ^a necessity of their 
being, and when combined with a generous nature, is as often 
put forth for others as in their own behalf. Of these Col. 
Brown seems to have been a notable example. In physical 
vigor he was superior to most of his fellows, and a tradition 
used to prevail here that he could send a foot-ball over the fa- 
mous old park elm. His mental activity was correspondent, 
and we find it pervading all the deeds, both of his civic and 
military career. He did nothing by halves. Wlmtever he es- 
sayed was prosecuted in a manner that demonstrated his belief 
in what Geli. Banks, in our day, has so aptly expressed — "Suc- 
cess is a duty." Nor do the actions of his life ally this energy 
with a blind impulse to do something^ irrespective of foresight 
and of means to execute. He had the dash and etau of Sheri- 
dan, coupled with Sherman's ability to forecast. Some of his 
exploits seem rash, and would probably have been pronounced 
so, had he failed. Such was the capture of Ticonderoga, which 
he seems — if not to have projected, at least to be greatly re- 
sponsible for, by his advocacy of and his personal aid at its 
seizure. Such, too, was his dash into the rear of Burgoyne 
during the campaign of '77, which beyond doubt, hastened the 
surrender of Oct. 17. Indeed, the only two failures recorded 
of his military operations — that of his attack on St. Johns, and 
that in which he lost his own life — are attributable to a copart- 
nership in enterprise with other leaders who did not come to 
time, while himself was only too punctual to agreement and to 
duty for his own safety. A very essential quality for a suc- 
cessful commander he certainly possessed, viz: a mental grasp 
of the requisites to aciiievemeiit, and ability to make attendant 
and even unforseen circumstances contribute thereto. Once 
decided on any measure, his whole soul was thrown into the 
means for its accomplishment, and he knew no quiet until its 
fate was determined. 

Again, his patriotism was eminent, devoted and enduring. 
Within two years from his settlement in Pittsfield, the llevo- 
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lution began, and among the earliest directors of the anti-British 
feeling in our country, his name is found. But he was not 
content as a mere adviser. EQs ardent temperament prompted 
him to practice, as well as persuade, and his fellow-citizens soon 
recognized in him the qualities of a leader and made him one. 
And from the day of his acceptance of the trust, his remaining 
years seem to have been devotion, either in a civic or a military 
capacity, to the service of his country. On town or county 
committees, in the provincial congress, as an emissary over the 
northern border, as a subordinate army officer, or at the head of 
his regiment, he was wholly and at all times hers. That his 
motives herein were unselfish is manifest from the perilous na- 
ture of the times and the service rendered, the unsolved prob- 
lem of ultimate success, and the constant oppositioii he encoun- 
tered from higher officials who were envious of his abilities and 
his promising renown. When a man acting from the purest 
motives for the common good, finds himself opposed at every 
turn, all his doings misconstrued and perverted by the envy of 
meaner souls in higher stations, there is a strong and generally 
followed temptation to retire in disgust from the thankless ser- 
vice and permit sullen indifference to absorb all the kindly 
milk of his nature. If, however, while still protesting against 
the injustice, he remits nothing of his devotedness, he may 
surely be credited with a philanthropy which has stood the cru- 
cial test. Such was the patriotism of Ool. jJrown, and reference 
to this topic will answer the question which may reasonably be 
asked by any reader of his life — why he has never been set in 
the honorable niche in his country's annals which he seems to 
have so well earned. I proceed to explain : 

Onward from the day of the capture of Ticonderoga, Brown 
and Arnold were thrown much together in the common service. 
Brown had studied law with Oliver Arnold of Providence, a 
cousin of the traitor, and from him had doubtless ascertained 
much concerning his unsavory antecedents. If his judgment 
thereof was unfavorable to Arnold's pretentious patriotism, it 
must have been confirmed and deepened by personal acquaint- 
ance with liim on the eve of the assault on Ticonderoga, when 
Arnold made such preposterous, though unavailing attempts to 
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supersede Allen in the leadership of the heroic men who were 
about to essay the perilous exploit. From that time commenced 
the manifestations of the antipathy naturally resulting from the 
contrast of two such opposites as devoted patriotism and utter 
selfishness. Prompted by prior distrust and now enlightened by 
actual knowledge of the man, Col. Brown appears to have kept 
a keen eye upon him, in anticipation of some deed looking more 
to personal emolument than the good of his country. Nor did 
he long look in vain. A mysterious night movement of the 
.flotilla of which Arnold then had command, induced Col. 
Brown to make known his suspicions to his superior officer, 
Col. Easton, who, demanding, but receiving no adequate ex- 
planation, ordered a battery to be trained upon the fleet, and 
checked the design. It was the opinion of both Easton and 
Brown that Arnold was manoeuvering to run off with the flo- 
tilla and make his account by selling out to Sir Guy Carleton, 
the governor of Canada and commander of the British forces 
in that province. 

This incident did not tend to allay the antagonism between 
Col. Brown and Arnold, and the latter set himself to annihilate 
all Brown's prospects of promotion in the army and prominence 
before the country, and, for the time, he unfortunately had 
abundant means to do so. lie had insinuated himself into the 
good graces of Qens, Schuyler and Montgomery, who knew no 
more of his real character than the desperate resolution and 
rashness of some of his enterprises on which fortune had smiled. 
Arnold managed his influence with these officers adroitly; suc- 
ceeded in keeping himself prominent in their regard, and put- 
ting his rival into almost complete eclipse. After Gates had 
superseded Schuyler, Arnold got the same hold of him and re- 
tained it, more, seemingly, through fear of the miscliief he 
niiglit work if thwarted, than respect for his executive abilities, 
and he used it, not only to the personal prejudice of Brown, 
but in prevention of the honorable mention of him as the pro- 
jector and executor of several important manoeuvers which 
greatly contributed toward the ultimate triumph over Burgoyne. 
Brown knew tlie cause of the injustice done him, and his patri- 
otic soul fretted with indignation thereat; but waited for time 
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to right him until his last reserve of patience was exhausted by 
Arnold's allegation against him as a peculator of the plunder of 
St. Johns. Then he demanded opportunity to face his enemj 
before a court martial. This, Arnold — knowing that an invea- 
tigation would change his own status from that of a complain- 
ant to a defendant — managed to have staved off fi*om time to 
time, until Brown made his final appeal to Congress to do jus- 
tice between himself and his accuser. Even tlus was delayed, 
and sick at heart of his treatment — ^though never of his princi- 
ples — he resigned from the Northern army, as did the hero of 
Bennington under slighter provocation, and, like him, l)ating 
nothing of his patriotic ardor, returned to his home to serve the 
public cause under conditions more compatible with his self- 
respect and conscious integrity. As in the case of Gen. Stark, 
due recognition of his merit came at last ; but tlie record of the 
stirring events on the Northern border had been written as his- 
tory, and it remains for posterity to unseal the silence which 
detraction has imposed upon them, so far as the services of Col. 
Brown are connected therewith. With the rank he deserved, 
Col. Brown fell in battle with the enemies of his country almost 
synchronously with the treason and flight to them of his per- 
sistent rival and persecutor. 

In this connection I cannot withhold a repetition of an anec- 
dote originally related by Oen. Morgan Lewis, illustrative of 
the prophetic insight of Col. Brown, and the personal courage 
of himself and Arnold respectively. I abridge the relation as 
much as possible : 

During the winter of 1776-7, many of the oflicers of the 
army, among them the two in question, were quartered in 
Albany. Brown, smarting under the defamatory treatment of 
Arnold, published a retaliatory handbill whose final clause was 
this : " Money is this man's God, and to get enough of it he 
would sell his country." Arnold, on reading it, raved and 
stormed, swearing that he would kick its author on sight, when- 
ever and wherever he should meet him. The threat was re- 
ported to Col. Brown, who got himself invited to dinner at the 
mess where Arnold belonged. On entering the dining hall he 
perceived Arnold standing at its farther end, facing the door of 
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entrance, and he delil)eraiely marched the length of it, looking 
him in the eye. Halting directly before him, he said, " I un- 
derstand that you have said that you would kick me ; I now 
present myself to give you an opportunity to put that threat 
into execution." Arnold opened not his lips. After a pause 
Brown resumed, **Sir, I pronounce you a dirty scoundrel." 
Even this elicited no reply. Then turning and gracefully apol- 
ogizing to the officers around, who were vainly expectant of a 
bloody encounter, he left the room. For once Arnold recog- 
nized "discretion as the better part of valor," and the conscious- 
ness of the truth of Brown's assertion, obliged him to put both 
his pride and the insult into his pocket. Quilt cowered before 
integrity, and made shameless but inevitable surrender. 

I have, perhaps, unduly protracted this article; but interest 
in a fellow countryman, able, patriotic, devoted and deserving, 
whose public services have, for long years, been clouded by envy 
and detraction, must apologize for the extension. Such has 
been the fate of many a character which, were history always 
just, would shine upon the pages whence they have been crowded 
by men and deeds less deserving, but selfishly or fortuitously 
brought into prominence for the admiration of the ages. The 
enlarged scope of later investigation, and the impartial pens of 
modern dclvers into the archives of the past, are gradually cor- 
recting the errors that have distorted historical accuracy, and 
bringing to the light of truth and honor those to whom honor 
is due. Among tlieec subjects of tardy jnstice now stands, and 
will continue to stand, the name of our Berkshire hero. Col. 
John Brown. 

Stockbridge^ July 16, 1878. 
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